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hundred  years  ere  he  to  manhood  came, 

Song  from  celestial  heights  had  wandered  down, 

^  ker  r°ke  °^  sunlight  dew  an(i  flame, 
And  donned  a  modish  dress  to  charm  the  Town. 

Thenceforth  she  but  festooned  the  porch  of  things  ; 

Apt  at  life's  lore,  incurious  what  life  meant. 
Dextrous  of  hand,  she  struck  her  lute's  few  strings  ; 

Ignobly  perfect,  barrenly  content. 

Unflushed  with  ardour  and  unblanched  with  awe, 

Her  lips  in  profitless  derision  curled, 
She  saw  with  dull  emotion  —  if  she  saw  — 

The  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  world. 

WM.  WATSON  : 
Wordsworth's  Grave. 
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MY  PARENTS 


FOREWORD 

IN  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
course  of  English  Lyric  in  the  Age  of  Reason.  The 
days  when  "  influences  "  and  "  tendencies  "  were 
supreme  in  literary  criticism  are  now  gone,  and  it  is 
well.  A  much-needed  protest  has  been  raised 
against  this — 

"chatter  about  'schools/  'influences/  'revivals/ 
'  revolts/  '  tendencies/  '  reactions/  "  l 

But  dislike  of  one  extravagance  should  not  lead  us 
into  another  and  opposite  one.  Personality,  tem- 
perament, the  individual  must  always  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  any  writer's  work.  Nevertheless, 
that  personality  is  inevitably  moulded  by  the  writer's 
mental  and  material  environment.  The  works  of 
his  predecessors  may  affect  him,  but  above  all,  save 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  he  will  be  affected 
by  the  "  spirit  "  of  his  own  age.  The  "  spirit  of 
the  age  "  is  a  very  elusive  ghost,  often  indeed  a  much 
misunderstood  one  ;  but  that  there  is,  over  and 
above  the  individual,  a  general  influence  which 
almost  invariably  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  works 
of  contemporary  writers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
we  can  at  sight  distinguish  an  Elizabethan  lyric  from 
a  modern  one.  Nor  is  the  chief  difference  due  to 
a  changed  language.  The  fundamental  change  is 
intellectual,  a  difference  of  attitude,  of  thought. 
Change  of  thought  is  in  general  reflected  in  literature, 
and  produces  a  roughly  parallel  "  evolution  "  in 
poetry  and  prose. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  worship  of  a 

1  Studies  in  Literature,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,   M.A.   Cambridge, 
1920,  p.  85. 
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narrow  conception  of  Reason  in  the  Augustan  Age 
led  to  a  wide-spread  attempt  at  stoicism,  to  the 
suppression  of  emotion.  This  in  turn  led  to  a  lack 
of  high  lyric  utterance.  Again  and  again  the  poets 
sing  the  ideal  of  Indifference.  They  could  not  help 
feeling  emotion  as  men  in  all  ages  have  felt  it.  But 
they  could  and  did  refuse  to  express  it  in  passionate 
verse. 

John  Pomfret,  in  a  poem  entitled  Reason,  expressed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  century  the  conception  which 
was  so  greatly  to  influence  the  literature  of  the  day : 

The  passions  still  predominant  will  rule, 
Ungovern'd,  rude,  not  bred  in  Reason's  school ; 
Our  understanding  they  with  darkness  fill, 
Cause  strong  corruptions,  and  pervert  the  will ; 
On  these  the  soul,  as  on  some  flowing  tide, 
Must  sit,  and  on  the  raging  billows  ride, 
Hurried  away  ;   for  how  can  be  withstood 
The  impetuous  torrent  of  the  boiling  blood  ? 
Begone,  false  hopes,  for  all  our  learning's  vain  ; 
Can  we  be  free,  where  these  the  rule  maintain  ? 
These  are  the  tools  of  knowledge  which  we  use  ; 
The  spirits,  heated,  will  strange  things  produce  ; 
Tell  me,  whoe'er  the  passions  could  control, 
Or  from  the  body  disengage  the  soul ; 
Till  this  is  done,  our  best  pursuits  are  vain 
To  conquer  truth,  and  unmix' d  knowledge  gain. 

Gradually  came  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that 
this  Augustan  ideal  of  Indifference  was  unattain- 
able in  actual  life,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  expres- 
sion in  art.  They  saw  at  last  that  "  The  Peace  of 
the  Augustans  "  was  that  peace  which  springs  from 
the  heart's  solitude,  a  peace  of  desolation.  Then 
came  a  period  of  disillusion  followed  by  a  search  for 
new  ideals  in  life  and  art.  Gradually,  by  way  of 
Ballad  Revival,  Medievalism,  Nature, — despite  one 
attempt  at  reaction, — Romance  returned  to  the 
vacant  throne. 

Such,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  was  the  course 
of  eighteenth-century  lyric.  That  the  actors  in  the 
scene  were  fully  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
impulses  which  swayed  them,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine. 
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Individuality  and  environment,  these  in  action  and 
reaction  give  us  the  poetry  of  the  age.  But  lest  I 
be  misunderstood  in  the  following  pages,  I  would 
here  affirm  that  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
dearth  of  lyric  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  lyric  power  in  the  poets  them- 
selves. As  Gray  wrote  : 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age, 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  giv'n, 
That  burns  in  Shakespeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heav'n. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  here  express  my  obliga- 
tions to  all  who  have  assisted  me  with  criticism  or 
advice.  In  particular  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Thomas  Seccombe,  who  has  most  generously,  on  all 
occasions,  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  so  fre- 
quently infused  a  genial  warmth  into  labours  grown 
tedious  and  cold,  and  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Carlyle  for  many 
helpful  suggestions. 

To  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  W.  P.  Ker 
and  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers,  who  kindly  read  and 
criticised  the  completed  MS.,  is  a  pleasant  duty. 

Nor  must  I  fail  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  given  me  by  my  friend,  E.  J.  O'Brien, 
Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  Oxford,  at  whose  suggestion  I 
first  determined  to  seek  a  wider  audience  than  that 
afforded  by  a  small  and  patient  circle  of  friends. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  Q   J) 

GOWER  STREET. 


April  z^rd,  1922. 
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I.  THE  NATURE  OF  LYRIC 

"  There  is  not,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  any  language  in  the 
world  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  and  elegant  pieces 
of  lyric  poetry  than  our  own." — J.  RITSON,  Select  Collection  of 
English  Songs,  1783. 

"  I  HAVE  no  great  opinion  of  a  definition/'  says 
Burke  in  his  treatise  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
To  the  demand  for  scientific  classification  and  defini- 
tion in  literature  our  reply  is  identical  with  that  of 
Burke.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  obviously 
futile  than  all  attempts  to  divide  a  literature  as 
wide  and  varied  as  are  human  experience  and  human 
emotion  into  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct 
watertight  compartments,  by  the  erection  of  certain 
arbitrary  barriers  never  to  be  crossed.  Such  attempts 
at  the  formation  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
system  of  classification  and  definition  in  literature 
lead  inevitably  to  that  final  damnation  of  the  critic 
by  which,  far  from  the  Delectable  Mountains,  he 
wanders  in  the  outer  waste  of  letters,  evolving  a 
new  class  for  each  example,  a  new  definition  for  each 
class,  until  the  logical  result,  ever  near  but  never 
to  be  attained,  appears  within  reach,  when  each 
poem  shall  find  itself  alone  in  its  own  separate 
class,  the  wheel  after  infinite  toil  coming  full 
circle.  Nevertheless  the  categories,  if  distinctions 
be  not  carried  too  far,  are  a  convenient  means  of 
classification,  not  without  a  certain  value. 

That  these  categories  merge  imperceptibly  one 
into  the  other,  and  that  their  value  is  only  to  be 
found  within  certain  limits,  was  realised  and  well 
expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  wrote : 
'  We  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  not  improve 
upon  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Greeks  for 
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kinds  of  poetry ;  that  their  categories  of  epic, 
dramatic,  lyric,  and  so  forth,  have  a  natural  pro- 
priety and  should  be  adhered  to.  It  may  sometimes 
seem  doubtful  to  which  of  two  categories  a  poem 
belongs  ;  whether  this  or  that  poem  is  to  be  called, 
for  instance,  narrative  or  lyric,  lyric  or  elegiac. 
But  there  is  to  be  found  in  every  good  poem  a  strain, 
a  predominant  note,  which  determines  the  poem 
as  belonging  to  one  of  these  kinds  rather  than  the 
other  ;  and  here  is  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  classification  and  of  the  advantage  of  adhering 
to  it."1 

Entirely  just  as  this  criticism  is,  so  wide  and  vague 
a  principle  of  division  as  the  "  strain  "  or  "  pre- 
dominant note  "  obviously  leaves  much  room  for 
individual  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
particular  poem  is  or  is  not  to  be  included  in  the 
lyric  category.  From  this  fact  arise  endless  dis- 
cussions such  as  whether  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 
Milton's  L' Allegro  and  //  Penseroso,  and  Keats's 
La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  are  rightly  to  be  termed 
lyrics.  Hence  a  slight  examination  of  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  the  term  "  lyric  "  is  not  out 
of  place. 

To  the  Greeks  a  lyric  meant  originally  a  song 
intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre.  In  course  of  time  the  term  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  original  meaning  ;  the  ideas  of  singing  and 
of  a  musical  accompaniment  died  out,  and  the 
former  association  of  lyric  with  song  and  music  was 
retained  only  in  music  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  and 
verbal  melody.  But  if  part  of  the  original  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  has  become  obscured,  other 
portions  of  its  meaning  which  were  at  first  implicit 
rather  than  explicit  have  attained  a  greater  import- 
ance and  consequently  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
recognition  with  the  passing  of  time,  so  that  the 
modern  reader  demands  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  a  great  lyric  that  it  be  an  expression  of  individual 
emotion,  or,  in  other  words,  subjective.  With  the 

1  Essays  in  Criticism,  Second  Series,  1891,  pp.  137-8. 
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tendency  of  later  poets  to  deeper  introspection, 
this  individual  element  has  inevitably  assumed 
greater  importance,  until  lyric  has  become  a  favourite 
form  of  temperamental  expression.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  that  ideal  pattern  of  lyric  laid  up  no  doubt  in 
the  heavens,  the  critic  demands  a  complete  balance 
and  harmony  of  three  elements — music  of  word, 
rhyme,  and  rhythm,  strong,  real,  direct  emotion, 
and  temperamental  expression,  an  individual  chan- 
nel through  which  that  emotion  finds  its  way  and 
assumes  its  own  special  significance. 

The  critic's  conception  of  lyric  will  therefore 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  relative  value  that 
he  attaches  to  each  of  these  three  elements  in  lyric, 
and  here  too  is  room  for  much  difference  of  opinion 
and  consequent  dispute.  Narrative,  descriptive, 
dramatic,  or  other  elements  may  enter  into  a  poem 
of  a  certain  lyrical  tendency,  and  raise  doubts  as  to 
its  real  character.  For  such  cases  no  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  and  the  verdict  will  vary  with  the 
individual.  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
in  looking  for  the  "  strain  "  or  "  predominant  note  " 
in  such  poems,  that  an  apparently  non-lyrical  form, 
such  as  that  of  narrative  or  descriptive  verse  for 
example,  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  true 
lyric  utterance,  and  that  dramatic  form  can  be 
employed  without  destroying  the  essential  subjecti- 
vity of  a  poem.  A  lyric,  as  it  is  in  the  ideal  a 
supreme  expression  of  strong  emotion,  must  conse- 
quently be  short ;  but  the  mere  length  of  a  poem 
as  such  can  never  become  a  test  of  its  quality,  and 
the  ideal  poet  might  make  his  ideal  lyric  as  long  as 
Homer's  Iliad  without  affecting  its  lyric  quality. 
Regarded  as  the  supreme  expression  of  strong 
emotion,  lyric  reveals  itself  as  the  very  real  but 
inexplicable  essence  of  poetry,  so  that  the  greatest 
and  most  truly  poetical  verse  invariably  shows  a 
lyric  quality,  whatever  may  be  the  form. 

Nor  must  we,  in  dealing  with  English  poetry  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  adopt  too  high  a  standard 
of  lyric  quality.  To  adhere  steadfastly  to  our 
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conception  of  the  ideal  lyric  in  dealing  with  so 
anti-lyrical  an  age  would  be  to  exclude  all  but 
some  half-dozen  poems  from  our  province.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  depart  from  strictly  logical  and  ideal 
standards  with  no  other  apologia  than  the  excellent 
one  of  practical  expediency,  and  adapt  our  concep- 
tion of  lyric  to  meet  that  of  Landor  when  he  spoke 
of  "  all  that  portion  of  our  metre  which,  wanting  a 
definite  term,  is  ranged  under  the  capitulary  of 
lyric."  ' 

Indeed  we  may  not  unreasonably  be  said  to  extend 
this  definition  in  some  ways,  for  we  shall  include 
within  our  survey  the  shorter,  slighter  verse  of  the 
age,  excluding  neither  such  forms  as  elegiac  verse 
nor  epigram  ;  but  our  conception  of  lyric  will  not 
be  entirely  Landor's,  for  ever  within  our  minds  will 
linger,  a  shadow  of  a  shade,  that  ideal  test  and 
standard,  to  restrain  us  from  too  far  a  deviation 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  lyric  road. 

1  Works,  8  vols,  London,  1876,  Vol.  IV,  p.  56. 
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Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry, 
How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 

That  bards  of  old  enjoy 'd  in  you  ! 
The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move  ! 

The  sound  is  forc'd,  the  notes  are  few. 

WM.  BLAKE:    To  the  Muses. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE 

'  J'avoue,  d'ailleurs,  qu'en  vous  retracant  1'evolution  de  la 
po6sie  lyrique,  je  me  suis  efforce  de  Her  a  ce  mouvement  meme 
le  mouvement  aussi  des  principales  idees  du  siecle." — F.  BRUNE- 
TIERE,  L'Evolution  de  la  Poesie  Lyrique  en  France  au  Dix- 
neuvieme  Siecle. 

Then  tell  me,  is  your  soul  entire  ? 
Does  Wisdom  calmly  hold  her  throne  ? 
Then  can  you  question  each  desire, 
Bid  this  remain,  and  that  begone : 
No  tear  half-starting  from  your  eye  ; 
No  kindling  blush,  you  know  not  why ; 
No  stealing  sigh,  nor  stifled  groan. 

AKENSIDE  :  Odes,  Bk.  I,  3. 

WHEN  we  remember  that  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  us  in  the  person  of  "  John  Bull "  a  symbol  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  our  national  char- 
acter, and  also  in  Dr.  Johnson  a  supreme  represen- 
tative, not  only  of  that  character  but  also  of  the 
age,  we  shall  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  that 
high  and  sustained  lyric  utterance  is  by  no  means 
a  salient  feature  of  the  period.  We  shall  not  expect 
the  poets  of  such  an  age  to  be  men  of  whom  we 
can  say  : 

And  in  his  gusts  of  song  he  brings 
Wild  odours  shaken  from  strange  wings, 
And  unfamiliar  whisperings 

From  far  lips  blown, 
While  all  the  rapturous  heart  of  things 

Throbs  through  his  own.1 

For  although  our  literature  can  show  lyrics  com- 

1  Poems  of  Wm.    Watson.     London  and  New  York,    1905.      2  vols. 
(Shelley's  Centenary,  p.  56.) 
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parable  both  in  number  and  quality  with  those  of 
any  other  nation,  we  rightly  refuse  to  regard  the 
minds  of  our  lyric  poets  as  at  all  representative 
of  the  national  psychology ;  and  although  John 
Bull,  as  known  to  the  eighteenth  century,  is  by  no 
means  representative  of  present-day  England,  any 
modern  symbol  of  national  character  would  appear 
as  incongruous  a  lyrist  as  would  John  Bull  himself 
apostrophising  the  skylark  as  he  paced  his  native 
fields. 

From  the  opening  of  the  century  indeed,  until 
well  within  sight  of  the  close,  influences  adverse  to 
lyric  had  full  and  visible  sway.  It  was  an  age  of 
reason,  of  common  sense,  of  prose.  Philosophy, 
science,  and  even  religion  worked  hand  in  hand  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  and  emotion.  Man  was  to  be  ruled 
entirely  by  his  mind  ;  in  literature,  if  not  in  life,  the 
heart,  the  passions,  were  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  although  Pope's  motto, 
"  Follow  Nature/'  was  continually  upon  the  lips  of 
the  writers  of  the  time,  they  systematically  retained 
the  low  imaginative  and  emotional  level  of  art  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  age  of  Dryden.  By 
"  Nature  "  was  meant  something  very  different  from 
the  "  Nature  "  of  the  romantics  who  followed  them. 
To  the  eighteenth  century  "  Nature  "  meant  many 
things,  but  above  all  it  meant  the  following  of  reason  ; 
a  narrow,  myopic,  purblind  reason  which  would  only 
recognise  what  was  under  its  nose,  and  refused  to  see 
all  aspects  of  life  that  could  not  be  stated  with  the 
clearness  and  lucidity  of  a  Euclidean  problem.  This 
mental  attitude  to  life  was  the  result  of  the  specula- 
tion of  Hobbes  in  the  preceding  century.  Whatever 
its  value  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  such  a  position 
was  fatal  to  the  production  of  elevated  and  passionate 
lyric,  and  amongst  the  anti-lyrical  influences  of  the 
age  the  continuation  of  this  sceptical  philosophy 
by  Locke  and  Hume  was  not  the  least  important. 
Its  influence  was  speedily  manifested  in  contem- 
porary poetry.  Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  had  stated 
the  new  poetic  ideal  with  an  energy  that  bordered 
perilously  upon  enthusiasm  when  he  wrote  : 

While  in  dark  Ignorance  we  lay  afraid 
Of  Fancies,  Ghosts,  and  every  empty  Shade, 
Great  Hobbs  appear'd,  and  by  plain  Reason's  Light 
Put  such  fantastick  Forms  to  shameful  Flight.1 

And  inspired  by  so  exalted  a  theme  as  the  work  of 
Hobbes,  he  soars  into  the  poetic  empyrean  singing  : 

But  here  sweet  Eloquence  does  always  smile, 
In  such  a  choice,  yet  unaffected  Style, 
As  must  both  Knowledge  and  Delight  impart, 
The  Force  of  Reason,  with  the  Flowers  of  Art. 

Sheffield  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  stated 
in  that  last  line,  clearly,  concisely,  and  correctly, 
the  poetic  aim  of  the  next  age. 

This  following  of  a  plain,  a  very  plain  Reason,  was 
a  natural  revolt  against  the  poetic  ideals  of  the  earlier 
romantic  age.  With  the  decay  of  the  romantic 
imagination,  poetry  had  fallen  a  prey  to  involved, 
fantastic,  and  frequently  obscure  imagery,  to  far- 
sought  conceits,  which  not  seldom  crossed  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ludicrous.  The  inevitable  reaction, 
when  it  came,  was  not,  as  is  too  often  assumed, 
entirely  detrimental  to  English  verse.  In  the  first 
place'it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pope,  the  rebels  took  "  Truth  "  as  one  of  their 
watchwords. 

Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind,8 

was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  song  ;  and  this,  after 
the  false  wit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  great 
gain,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice.  That  they  chose 
throughout  the  first  part  of  the  century  what  to 

1  On  Mr.  Hobbes  and  his  Writings.  2  Essay  on  Criticism. 
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the  modern  reader  appear  some  of  the  most  unpoetic 
aspects  of  truth,  so  that  he  is  tempted  to  vary 
Madame  Roland's  despairing  cry  and  exclaim, 
"  O  Truth  !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !  " 
has  obscured  the  very  real  gain  in  the  realm  of  poetic 
theory,  by  burying  it  beneath  a  very  heavy  if  only 
temporary  weight  of  extremely  unpoetic  practice. 
This  pursuit  of  plain  truth  and  reason  naturally 
led  to  a  new  respect  for  plain,  or  common,  sense, 
which  was  also  justified  by,  and  a  healthy  reaction 
against,  the  preceding  decadent  romanticism.  Along 
with  this  there  came  inevitably  a  new,  plain  language, 
a  language  which  contained  tremendous  poetical 
possibilities,  as  practice  and  the  development  of 
a  truer  poetic  spirit  were  to  discover.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  the  new  aims  in  poetry  were  opposed 
to  the  very  real  and  prevalent  defects  of  the 
earlier  romantic  writers,  they  were  beneficial  to 
the  future  development  of  English  verse ;  but, 
unfortunately,  these  literary  iconoclasts  threw  down 
the  true  gods  with  the  false  idols,  as  iconoclasts 
usually  do. 

The  keenness  of  vision  with  which  they  detected 
the  faults  of  their  immediate  poetic  ancestors  was 
only  equalled  by  the  blindness  shown  towards  what 
was  good  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  their  work. 
Above  all,  in  the  excitement  of  a  literary  revolution, 
they  failed  to  appreciate  the  high  poetic  power  of 
the  romantic  imagination,  language,  and  imagery  at 
its  best,  and  impatiently  swept  it  away  as  an  anti- 
quated superstition.  The  "  Fancies/'  "  Ghosts/' 
and  "  empty  Shades  "  had  gone  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  philosophy,  and  they  had  left  the  poetic  temple, 
stripped  of  its  ancient  language  and  symbolism,  bare 
indeed.  No  visions  could  come  to  the  worshipper, 
for  they  had  departed  with  the  "  empty  Shades/' 
and  the  t(  Gothic  "  gloom  ;  the  half-lights  and  deeper 
shadows  that  had  lurked  in  far  corners  of  the  echo- 
ing aisles,  and  half  veiled  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself, 
were  banished  by  the  electric  light  of  that  very 
plain  Reason  which  sat  enthroned  beyond  the  bare 
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altar.1  The  ancient  imagery,  false  to  a  superficial 
science,  but  profoundly  true  to  deeper  insight  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  hopes  and  fears  and  dreams  of  humanity, 
which  had  given  life  and  colour  to  that  dim,  romantic 
world  of  Spenser  in  which  the  good  and  evil  passions 
of  Man,  clad  as  knights  in  shining  armour,  had 
battled  and  adventured  through  dark  forest-ways 
in  a  strange  land,  where  fear  and  sorrow  and  mystery 
took  on  unknown  forms  of  beauty,  and  still  pools, 
or  lonely,  silent  glades  revealed  unexpected  loveli- 
ness, a  world  linked  to  that  'eternal  good  which  is 
beauty,  by  the  visionary  light  of  the  mystic  Grail, 
interpenetrated  and  transfigured  by  it  with  momen- 
tary splendour  of  the  Infinite  :  this  imagery  by  which 
a  new  and  clear  insight  into  life,  under  the  terms  of 
the  romantic  imagination,  had  been  given  to  men, 
was  swept  aside  with  the  casual  indifference  with 
which  one  discards  an  outworn  garment. 

To  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  follow- 
ing of  nature  meant  more  than  an  allegiance  to 
reason  alone,  more  than  the  abandonment  of  the 

1  The  following  hymn  to  their  deity  is  not  without  interest : 

REASON 

Remote  from  Liberty  and  Truth, 
By  Fortune's  Crime,  my  early  Youth 

Drank  Error's  poison 'd  Springs. 
Taught  by  dark  Creeds  and  Mystic  Law, 
Wrapt  up  in  Reverential  Awe, 

I  bow'd  to  Priests  and  Kings. 

Soon  Reason  dawn'd,  with  troubl'd  Sight 
I  caught  the  Glimpse  of  painful  Light, 

Afflicted  and  afraid. 
Too  weak  it  shone  to  mark  my  way, 
Enough  to  tempt  my  Steps  to  stray 

Along  the  dubious  Shade. 

Restless  I  roam'd,  when  from  afar 
Lo  Hooker  shines  !  the  friendly  Star 

Sends  forth  a  steady  Ray  ; 
Thus  cheer'd,  and  eager  to  pursue, 
I  mount,  till  glorious  to  my  View, 

Locke  spreads  the  Realms  of  Day. 

"  Ode  to  Wm.  Pulteney,  Esq.,'1 
Odes  and  Epistles,  1739,  by 
Robert,  Earl  Nugent. 
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wild  and  extravagant,  the  mystic  and  supernatural 
in  poetry.  With  the  gradual  disintegration  and 
dissolution  of  the  fabric,  mental  and  material,  of 
the  mediaeval  world,  and  the  decay  of  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy  which  necessarily  accompanied  it,  the 
old  conception  of  "  Wit  "  as  a  strained,  subtle,  dis- 
cordia  concors,  so  prominent  in  the  poems  of 
Donne  and  Cowley,  gradually  weakened,  until  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  a  famous  passage,  gave  it  a  formal 
certificate  of  death  and  burial.  Meanwhile,  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  conception 
of  "  Wit  "  had  commenced  to  displace  the  old,  and 
the  style  of  wit  which  Johnson,  borrowing  from  Pope 
and  Dryden,  termed  "metaphysical"  was  dismissed 
as  a  "  conceit." 

Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  prepared  the  way 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  wrote  : 

Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Pleas 'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  Chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

In  place  of  the  "  metaphysical "  wit,  of  the 
discordia  concors,  wit  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
counterpart,  in  poetry,  of  that  "  close,  naked,  natural 
way  of  speaking  ;  positive  expressions  ;  clear  senses  ; 
a  native  easiness  :  bringing  all  things  as  near  the 
Mathematical  plainness  as  they  can,"  which  accord- 
ing to  Sprat,  the  Royal  Society  "  exacted  "  from  its 
members,  in  prose.1  In  a  word,  wit  was  "  Correct- 
ness." Pope  characteristically  both  defined,  and 
exemplified  in  his  definition,  this  new  conception  of 
wit,  in  the  lines — 

True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress 'd, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express 'd  ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

Such  was  the  new  poetic  theory ;    systematic, 

1  History  of  the  Royal  Society.     London,  1667,  p.  113. 
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clear,  simple,  and  above  all  logical ;  in  harmony 
with  reason.  Unfortunately  for  its  advocates,  that 
logical  basis  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  contained 
as  a  corollary  its  own  undoing  ;  for  so  logical  a 
system,  in  the  hands  of  such  devotees  of  reason, 
naturally  led  to  a  system  of  rules,  to  an  art  more 
deliberate  and  artificial,  than  that  from  which  this 
new  conception  of  "  Wit "  and  "  Nature "  had 
appeared  to  offer  a  way  of  escape.  Nor  were  the 
rules  slow  in  appearing.  Culled  from  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  they  reached  the  new  "  Augustans  " 
by  way  of  Horace,  Bossu,  and  Boileau.  These 
rules  were  "  Nature/' 


Those  Rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devis'd, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodiz'd,1 


sings  Pope  in  true  eighteenth-century  style.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  "  methodiz'd,"  art,  nature,  even 
religion. 

'  We  are  very  sure,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
'  that  the  beauty  of  form,  the  expression  of  the 
passions,  the  art  of  composition,  even  the  power 
of  giving  a  general  air  of  grandeur  to  a  work,  is 
at  present  very  much  under  the  dominion  of  rules. 
These  excellences  were,  heretofore,  considered  merely 
as  the  effects  of  genius  :  and  justly,  if  genius  is  not 
taken  for  inspiration,  but  as  the  effect  of  close  obser- 
vation and  experience.  .  .  .  How  many  more  prin- 
ciples may  be  fixed  and  ascertained,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  as  criticism  is  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  art  which  is  its  subject,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  as  that  art  shall  advance,  its  powers  will  be 
still  more  and  more  fixed  by  rules." 2 

So  with  measure,  line,  and  set-square  they  set 
to  work  to  erect  a  new  classic  temple  of  poetry, 
which  should  be  symmetrical  and  systematic, 
solid  and  clear-cut,  with  nothing  of  the  wonder 
and  mystery,  the  barbaric  irregularity  and  wanton 

1  Essay  on  Criticism.  2  Discourses,  VI. 
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vagueness  of  outline  of  the  Gothic  fane  they  had 
destroyed. 

To  this  end  they  must  have  new,  clean  building 
material ;  a  new  poetic  language  and  style,  to  replace 
the  huge,  misshapen,  unmanageable  blocks  left 
amid  the  debris  of  the  old  edifice  ;  and  this  material 
they  found  to  hand.  Waller  had  begun  the  new 
brick-making  in  the  preceding  century,  and  had  also 
suggested  the  design.  Waller's  bricks  were  small, 
hard,  clear-cut,  plain,  and  obviously  very  new.  There 
was  nothing  that  made  them  difficult  to  handle, 
except  the  initial  difficulty  due  to  unfamiliarity 
with  a  new  material,  and  that  difficulty  they  speedily 
and  splendidly  overcame.  There  was  also  the 
inestimable  advantage  that  by  means  of  these  new 
bricks,  to  which  none  of  the  old  "  Gothic  "  imagery 
or  ornamentation  clung,  they  were  able  easily  and 
effectively  to  give  concrete  form  to  their  design. 
Thus  it  was  that  ere  long  their  work  stood  like  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  strong,  new,  robust,  imposing,  not 
without  a  certain  beauty,  and  pre-eminently  "  all 
there  "  ;  a  neo-classic  structure  that  would  not,  like 
those  absurd  "  Gothic  "  buildings,  make  the  beholder 
fear  lest  for  very  lightness  it  should  soar  into  the 
heavens,  but  one  that,  again  like  St.  Paul's,  planted 
heavy  feet  in  the  solid  earth,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  in  its  fall  the  impertinent  critic  who  should 
dare  to  undermine  its  foundations. 

What  Waller  began,  Dryden  continued  with 
such  success  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  say  of 
him  that  he  found  our  poetry  brick  and  left  it 
marble.1 

This  growth  of  a  new  poetic  language  and  style 
is  an  element  of  no  small  importance  in  eighteenth- 
century  verse.  Waller,  despite  his  frequently  futile 
prattle,  was  not  destitute  of  a  fitful  and  infrequent 
but  none  the  less  real  poetic  impulse.  Once  indeed 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  strike  that  poetic  string 
from  which  Wordsworth  was  destined  to  draw  his 


Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  I,  p.  469. 
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most  characteristic  harmonies.1  The  language  of 
eighteenth-century  poetry  marks  the  transitional 
stage  between  the  preceding  age  when  poetry  was 
confined  to  court  circles  and  the  following  period 
when  poetry  in  the  work  of  Burns,  and  at  least 
theoretically  in  the  work  of  Wordsworth,  sought 
expression  in  the  language  of  the  people.  With  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  poetry  left  the  Court  for  the 
Town,  and  this  fact  is  the  explanation  of  a  great  deal 
in  eighteenth-century  verse.  The  new  poetic  lan- 

1  Cf.  Waller's  verses  : 

Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found 

The  Night  Piece. 
with  Wordsworth's : 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight. 

So  similar,  occasionally,  is  the  manner  of  Waller  to  that  of  Wordsworth, 
that  in  some  passages,  despite  the  different  influences  which  moulded  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  Waller's  verse  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  later  poet.  Indeed  the  following  stanzas,  taken  from  the  works  of 
both  poets,  might  almost  be  taken  for  the  work  of  one  man. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own.  * 

To  welcome  her  the  Spring  breathes  forth 

Elysian  sweets,  March  strews  the  earth 

With  violets  and  posies, 

The  Sun  renews  his  darting  fires, 

April  puts  on  her  best  attires, 

And  May  her  crown  of  roses,  f 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 

Nor  leave  thee,  when  gray  hairs  are  nigh, 

A  melancholy  slave  ; 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 

Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave.  J 

Go  happy  maid,  increase  the  store 
Of  graces  born  with  you,  and  more 
Add  to  their  number  still ; 
So  neither  all-consuming  age, 
Nor  envy's  blast,  nor  fortune's  rage 
Shall  ever  work  you  ill.§ 

*  Wordsworth,  Three  years  she  grew,  etc. 
f  Waller,  On  her  coming  to  London. 
J  Wordsworth,  To  a  Young  Lady. 
§  Waller,  loc.  cit. 
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guage,  indeed,  is  partly  a  sign,  partly  a  consequence, 
of  that  step  towards  constitutional  democracy  that 
the  eighteenth  century  formed.  Pope,  who  has  been 
unjustly  blamed  as  the  originator  of  an  artificial, 
pseudo-classical  poetic  diction,  employed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  general,  vigorous,  popular  idiom 
of  his  time,  except  in  his  translations  of  the  classics, 
in  which  a  departure  from  the  popular  language  was 
justified.1  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  than  this  adoption  of  popular  idiom 
by  writers,  whether  of  poetry  or  of  prose. 

The  time,  indeed,  was  well  suited  to  this  change. 
Not  only  had  Latin  assimilation  and  the  revival 
of  obsolete  forms  ceased  in  the  presence  of  a  fixed 
tongue,  but  throughout  the  century,  through  the 
medium  of  the  realist  novels  which  were  its  greatest 
contribution  to  literature,  the  speech  of  the  common 
people  was  seized  upon  by  writers,  from  the  time 
of  Defoe  onwards,  to  give  to  their  creations  local 
colour  and  verisimilitude. 

But  this  great  impulse  towards  realism,  the  in- 
evitable literary  form  along  with  satire  in  an  age  of 
reason,  of  common  sense,  of  cynicism,  was  for  the 
time  hostile  to  lyric  poetry.  Not  that  realism,  even 
the  crudest  type  of  that  vaguely  defined  species,  is 
necessarily  incompatible  with  lyric,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  difficult  type  to  which  to  give 
lyric  form,  nor  was  it  successfully  accomplished  until 
the  time  of  Burns  and  onwards  to  the  present  day. 
As  a  result  of  the  poetic  theory  adopted  by  the  age 
and  described  above,  the  practical  aims  of  contem- 
porary poets  were  far  removed  from  lyric.  Lyric 
was  not  sufficiently  serious  for  the  serious  poets 
of  this  age  of  reason.  Poetry,  they  thought,  to  be 
serious,  must  be  didactic,  moral,  abstract,  rhetorical, 
full  of  sounding  platitudes  or  sharp  with  common- 
sense  maxims,  and  written  in  polished  couplets 
that  glitter  and  sting  like  a  foil,  or  monotonously 
unwind  themselves  length  by  length,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

1  v.  Courthope's  Pope,  Vol.  V,  pp.  3-4  ;  20. 
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"  All  arts/'  says  Reynolds  in  his  Seventh  Discourse, 
"  have  means  within  them  of  applying  themselves 
with  success  both  to  the  intellectual  and  sensitive 
part  of  our  natures.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  sup- 
posing both  these  means  put  in  practice  with  equal 
abilities,  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  ; 
to  him  who  represents  the  heroic  arts  and  more 
dignified  passions  of  men,  or  to  him  who,  by  the  help 
of  meretricious  ornaments,  however  elegant  and 
graceful,  captivates  the  sensuality,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  our  taste/' 
And  he  continues  thus  : 

'  Well-turned  periods  in  eloquence,  or  harmony 
of  numbers  in  poetry,  which  are  in  those  arts  wrhat 
colouring  is  in  painting,  however  highly  we  may 
esteem  them,  can  never  be  considered  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  art  of  unfolding  truths  that  are 
useful  to  mankind,  and  which  make  us  better  or 
wiser."1 

Poetry,  as  Pope  conceived  it,  was  to  deal  only 
with  the  abstract  and  general,  which  alone  could 
make  a  universal  appeal ;  and  the  age  followed  Pope. 
'  This  business  of  a  poet/'  says  Imlac,  in  Rasselas, 
"is  to  examine  not  the  individual  but  the  species  ; 
to  remark  general  properties  and  large  appearances. 
He  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  de- 
scribe the  different  shades  of  the  verdure  of  the  forest. 
.  .  .  He  must  consider  right  and  wrong  in  their 
abstracted  and  invariable  state  ;  he  must  disregard 
present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and 
transcendental  truths,  which  will  always  be  the 


same/' 


Such  was  the  general  conception  of  the  province 
of  art  at  that  time.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  applies 
the  same  standard  to  painting  when  he  says  : 

'  The  power  of  discovering  what  is  deformed  in 
nature,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  particular  or 
uncommon,  can  be  acquired  only  by  experience  ; 
and  the  whole  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  art 
consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  being  able  to  get  above  all 

1  Italics  are  mine.  2  Chapter  X. 
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singular  forms,   local   custom,   particularities,   and 
details  of  every  kind/' l 

Nor  was  this  conception  entirely  unjust.  In  so 
far  as  it  called  poetry  away  from  the  transitory, 
and  ephemeral,  to  deal  with  the  bedrock  of  human 
nature,  with  that  eternal  significance  without  which 
a  work  must  perish,  so  far  was  it  beneficial ;  and 
the  great  poems  of  the  century  such  as  Gray's  Elegy 
and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  show,  especially 
when  compared  with  such  verse  as  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  how  true  was  this  principle,  properly 
understood. 

Unfortunately,    however,    the    theorisers    forgot 
that  art  must  deal  with  the  concrete  embodiment  of 
these  abstract  principles  if  it  were  to  have  any  sub- 
stance or  human  interest.     Forgetful  of  this  obvious 
fact,  they  apparently  imagined  that  reality  could  be 
given  to  abstract  conceptions  of  vice  or  virtue  by 
spelling  them  with  a  capital  letter,  or  assigning  to 
them  the  name  of  some  classical  deity.     In  this  way 
a  strange,  pseudo-classical  jargon  sprang  up  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  some  mysterious  manner 
"  poetic/'     Instead  of  a  simple  "  Love  Song  "  it 
must  be  a  "  Hymn   to  Venus  "  ;    the  real  name  of 
the  lady  invoked  must  be  changed  to  "  Delia  "  or 
"  Silvia  "  or  another  of  the  stock  "  poetic  "  names. 
In  place  of  the  mediaeval,  romantic  love  of  excessive 
allegory,  we  find  an  excessive  love  of  the  personi- 
fication   of    abstractions  ;    "  Labour/'    "  Penury,1' 
"  Melancholy,"  such  forms  meet  us  with  wearisome 
iteration,    and    at    times   lead   to    such    ludicrous 
nonsense   as   Congreve's  description   of   "  Silence " 
seated    upon    an    "  ancient  sigh." 2     This    love    of 
abstractions,  against  which,  in  the  realm  of  philo- 
sophy, Berkeley  uttered  a  timely  protest,  is  in  the 
eyes  of    the  modern  reader  one  of    the  principal 
defects  of  eighteenth-century  poetry,  and  the  one  by 
which  more  than  by  any  other  it  has  incurred  the 
charge  of  dulness.     In  time  the  idea  of  a  language 
apart,  a  "  poetical  "  language,  grew  to  such  an  extent 

1  Discourses,  III.  a  On  Mrs.  A  rabella  Hunt,  Singing. 
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that  the  simple  name  of  some  common  thing  must 
on  no  account  be  employed  by  the  poet,  but  a  peri- 
phrasis of  some  kind,  frequently  an  involved  and 
ridiculous  one.  This  practice,  due  to  a  perverted 
admiration  for  the  diction  of  Milton,1  led  to  the 
birds  becoming  "  the  plumy  race  "  ;  the  sky  is  "  the 
blue  profound  "  ;  a  telescope  must  be  referred  to  as 
the  "  sight-invigorating  tube  "  ;  and  even  Words- 
worth, who  led  the  inevitable  reaction  against  so 
absurd  a  convention,  is  guilty  of  such  lapses  as  to 
call  water-fowl  "  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  flood/' 
and  a  stage  coach  "  an  itinerant  vehicle."  This 
love  of  general  terms  sprang  from  the  poetic  theory 
described  above,  and  conveniently  linked  itself  to 
the  preference  for  Latin  forms  of  language  and 
"  classical "  forms  of  expression.  Hence  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  a  lover  should  appear  as  an 
"  amorous  swain/'  "  Damon  "  or  "  Strephon,"  who 
dearly  loves  a  "nymph,"  "  Myra/'  "Amanda/' 
"Seraphina,"  or  "  Chloe." 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  poetry  after  the  Revolu- 
tion widened  its  sphere  of  activity  by  quitting  the 
Court  for  the  Town,  it  did  not  leave  politics  behind. 
Indeed  in  the  reign  of  Anne  literature  became  more 
closely  associated  with  political  parties  than  ever 
before,  and  not  entirely  to  its  advantage.  At  any 
rate,  by  his  power  as  a  supporter  or  opponent  of  a 
political  party,  who  by  means  of  pamphlets,  satires, 
and  lampoons  could  wield  a  considerable  political 
influence,  the  writer  assumed  a  new  importance, 
which  if  only  temporary,  was  not  without  a  per- 
manent effect.  Pope,  too,  enhanced  this  new  dignity 
of  letters  by  providing  an  example  of  a  literary  man 
so  practically  successful  as  to  attain  to  an  ample 
pecuniary  independence,  and  an  exalted  social  status 
to  which  by  birth  he  was  a  stranger.  This  marked 
the  gradual  decline  of  "  patronage  "  as  an  established 
convention  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  and  despite  a 
period  in  which  writers  suffered  at  the  hands  of 

1  v.  Milton,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1900,  p.  246.     But  v.  also  Observa  • 
tions  on  Poetry,  by  H.  Pemberton,  1738,  pp.  85-8. 
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booksellers   even   greater   humiliations   than   those 
for  which  patronage  itself  was  responsible,  the  end 
of  the  century  saw  the  dignity  and  economic  worth 
of  letters  more  fully  recognised  than  ever  before. 
With  the  advance  of  the  middle  classes  in  wealth 
and  importance,  the  writer  was  enabled  to  address 
a    wider,    more    democratic,    and   more    profitable 
audience,  and  literature  increased  its  power  as  an 
instrument  of  civilisation.     Until  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  literature  as  a  whole  does  not  deal  with 
the  life  of  the  common  people  ;  they  enter  it  certainly 
through  the  gateway  of  the  realist  novel,  though 
even  there  it  is  more  as  a  background  to  the  life 
and  adventures  of  a  hero  of  superior  birth.     But  for 
the  poet,  the  ideal  world  is  that  of  "  polite  society/' 
that  society  which  is  preserved  for  all  time  in  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock.     Not  until  the  dawn  of  the  Roman- 
tic Revival  did  the  poet  seek  to  express  in  his  verse 
the  simple  but  sincere  passions  of  the  common  heart. 
Other    aspects    of    eighteenth-century    literature 
will  receive  due  consideration  in  the  following  pages, 
and  some  which  have  been  barely  touched  upon 
here  will  there  be  amplified.     But  before  closing 
this  Introduction  it  seems  advisable,  so  far  as  can 
be    done   briefly,    to    point    out    the    fundamental 
difference  between  the  poetic  imagination,  its  aims 
and  methods,  in  that  age  so  imperfectly  described 
as   "  classical "    or   "  Augustan/'    and  that   of  the 
following  period,  which  with  better  reason  we  term 
"  Romantic/'      The  eighteenth-century  conception 
of  "  Nature,"  and  of  the  following  of  Nature,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  something  radically  different  from 
the  romantic  interpretation  of  those  terms.     The 
"  classicist "    aimed    at   regularity,    clearness,    pre- 
cision, elegance,  and  a  formal  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  antiquity.      On  the  other  hand,   the  romantics 
claimed  absolute  liberty,  and  refused  their  allegiance 
to  any  system  of  rule  whatever.   Their  supreme  test 
of  poetic   quality  was   emotion   and   imagination  ; 
to  win    their    approval    a    work    must    show    high 
emotional   and   imaginative   power.      The    typical 
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eighteenth-century  writer,  in  his  love  of  reason, 
distrusted  emotion  and  deliberately  avoided  too 
close  a  proximity  to  strong  and  deep  emotional 
effects  in  verse.  Not  only  did  he  avoid  emotion  as 
something  opposed  to  reason,  but  he  did  not  regard 
emotion  as  strictly  within  his  province.  He  sought 
the  material  for  his  poetry  in  the  normal,  the 
commonplace  in  life.  He  wanted,  as  a  rule,  no 
crises  where  passion  was  dominant  and  reason 
supine.  Dr.  Johnson  expressed,  with  his  usual 
felicity,  the  typical  attitude  of  his  age  to  life  when  he 
wrote  : 

"  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  life  consists 
not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions,  or  elegant 
enjoyments  ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time  passes 
in  compliance  with  necessities,  in  the  performance 
of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal  of  small  incon- 
veniences, in  the  procurement  of  petty  pleasures  ; 
and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  the  main  stream 
of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  small 
obstacles  and  frequent  interrupt  ion. "  l 

Such  was  the  prevailing  view  of  life  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  To  scorn  it  is  futile.  It  was  a  very 
just  and  true  conception  so  far  as  it  went,  and  it 
led  to  most  beneficial  and  necessary,  practical 
reforms.  It  was  an  essentially  practical  age,  and  its 
chief  interest  was  in  practical  affairs,  whether  the 
greater  things  of  science,  social  and  political  reform, 
or  such  points  of  etiquette  as  the  much  misunder- 
stood Chesterfield  insisted  upon.  These  things  have 
their  place,  and  an  important  place,  in  that  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  which  reacts  upon  poetry. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  a  poetic  age,  as  the  romantics 
understood  the  word  "  poetic/'  The  eighteenth 
century  could  never  have  seen  life  in  the  way  of  the 
poet  who  wrote  : 

There  are  flashes  struck  from  midnights, 
There  are  fire-flames  noondays  kindle, 

Whereby  piled-up  honours  perish, 
Whereby  swollen  ambitions  dwindle, 

1  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 
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While  just  this  or  that  poor  impulse, 
Which  for  once  had  play  unstifled, 

Seems  the  sole  work  of  a  life-time 
That  away  the  rest  have  trifled.1 

That  is  the  romantic  conception  of  life,  a  life  of 
moments  of  insight  and  emotion,  whose  worth 
outvalues  whole  years  unlighted  by  the  mystic  fire. 
The  eighteenth  century  could  never  obtain  this  view 
of  life,  because  it  was  gained  from  a  standpoint 
higher  than  reason.  They  did  not  close  their  eyes 
to  it  or  wilfully  neglect  it ;  for  them  the  fire  simply 
did  not  burn.  It  was  something  outside  their 
universe.  The  strange,  the  visionary,  the  mystical, 
was  what  these  hard-headed  versifiers  of  an  age  of 
reason  and  common  sense  could  not  understand. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven,2 

as  Pope  sang,  could  never  lead  them  into  this 
terra  incognita. 

This  failure  of  the  age  to  invest  life  with  a  deeper 
significance  than  that  of  merely  practical  and  con- 
ventional moral  values  is  everywhere  apparent ; 
but  I  do  not  know  a  better  illustration  of  it  than 
that  furnished  by  a  remark  in  Dr.  Johnson's  record 
of  his  tour  in  Scotland  in  1773.  While  exploring 
the  island  of  Rasay,  he  came  upon  a  field  of  har- 
vesters who  sang  as  they  reaped  ;  and  he  described 
the  incident  in  these  words  :  "  The  corn  of  this 
island  is  but  little.  I  saw  the  harvest  of  a  small 
field.  The  women  reaped  the  corn,  and  the  men 
bound  up  the  sheaves.  The  strokes  of  the  sickle 
were  timed  by  the  modulation  of  the  harvest  song, 
in  which  all  their  voices  were  united.  They  accom- 
pany in  the  Highlands,  every  action,  which  can  be 
done  in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriate  strain, 
which  has  they  say,  not  much  meaning  ;  but  its  effects 
are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient  pro- 
celeusmatic  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of  galleys 
were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of 

i  R.  Browning,  Cristina.  a  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  IV. 
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this  kind.  There  is  now  an  Oar-song  used  by  the 
Hebridians."  And  quitting  the  reapers  and  their 
song,  he  continues  :  "  The  ground  of  Rasay  seems 
fitter  for  cattle  than  for  corn,  and  of  black  cattle 
I  suppose  the  number  is  very  great/' 1 

Thirty  years  later,  Wordsworth  touring  Scotland 
saw  the  same  spectacle  ;  but  how  different  from  the 
remark  of  the  practical  Johnson  is  his  comment 
upon  one  solitary  reaper  : 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself  ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 2 

The  difference  between  these  two  quotations  is  the 
measure  of  the  difference  between  two  ages,  as  well 
as  between  two  men.  Johnson  saw  Scotland  with 
the  eyes  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century ;  Words- 
worth saw  it  with  those  of  the  new-born  age  of 
Romance.  And  how  great  that  difference  is !  So 
powerful  is  the  magic  of  that  "  shaping  spirit  of 
Imagination "  »  of  which  Wordsworth's  ill-fated 
friend  sang.  The  worthy  Doctor  sees  only  the  real, 
the  practical,  the  tangible.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
beauty,  of  emotion,  of  imaginative  sympathy  link- 
ing the  watcher  to  these  singing  harvesters.  The 
whole  description  is  objective  and  impersonal.  It 
would  not  disgrace  a  farmer's  notebook.  He  con- 

1  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.     Italics  are  mine. 

2  The  Solitary  Reaper.     Italics  are  mine. 
'  Coleridge,  Dejection  :   an  Ode. 
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tinues  his  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  a  farmer  speaking 
of  cattle,  just  as  he  began  in  the  spirit  of  a  farmer 
speaking  of  corn.  And  this  picturesque  glimpse 
of  humanity  does  not,  except  for  the  somewhat 
pedantic  touch  of  learning,  suggest  any  new  line 
of  thought.  The  great  scholar  and  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century  shows  himself  no  more  sensitive 
to  poetic  influences  than  a  farmer  !  But  the  com- 
parison is  scarcely  just  to  the  farmer.  Fourteen 
years  after  Johnson's  tour,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  a 
Quaker  farmer  and  a  neighbour  of  Wordsworth, 
made  a  similar  journey.  The  following  passage  from 
his  journal,  to  which  Wordsworth  was  partially 
indebted  for  his  own  poem,  shows  very  clearly  how 
great  was  the  change  being  wrought  in  men  by  the 
working  of  the  Time-spirit. 

"  Passed  a  female/'  he  writes,  "  who  was  reaping 
alone  :  she  sung  in  Erse,  as  she  bended  over  her 
sickle  ;  the  sweetest  human  voice  I  ever  heard  : 
her  strains  were  tenderly  melancholy  and  felt 
delicious,  long  after  they  were  heard  no  more/'  l 

With  what  different  feelings  do  these  two  poets, 
of  different  ages,  resume  their  respective  journeys? 
To  Wordsworth  the  experience  has  brought  no 
merely  temporary  interest,  but  a  glimpse  of  that 
eternal  beauty  which  may  not  perish ;  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  "  recollected  in  tranquillity/'  to  "  flash 
upon  that  inward  eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  "  ; 
and  he  departs  reluctantly,  with  the  maiden's  song 
not  only  echoing  in  his  ears,  but  preserved,  an 
abiding  treasure  in  his  heart. 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

The  departing  Doctor  looks  round  with  observing 
eye,  and  mutters  as  he  resumes  his  journey  :  'The 

i  Tour  in  Scotland,  1824.  Also  quoted  in  Wordsworth's  Works,  ed. 
Knight,  and  Harper's  Life  of  Wordsworth.  Wilkinson,  who  is  denied  a 
place  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  made  his  tour  in  Scotland 
in  1787,  though  his  account  of  it  was  not  published  until  1824. 
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ground  of  Rasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle  than  for 
corn,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the  number  is 
very  great/' 

Nor  need  the  modern  reader  smile  contemptuously 
at  Johnson  and  the  eighteenth  century  for  their 
lack  of  poetic  vision.  If  they  did  not  see  life  under 
the  terms  of  the  later  romantic  imagination,  they 
might  very  reasonably  reply,  that  to  see  it  so  was 
not  their  business.  Theirs  was  a  different  aim  : 
possibly  a  less  exalted  aim  ;  but  they  splendidly 
realised  their  somewhat  limited  objective.  They 
might,  indeed,  very  reasonably  reply  if  challenged, 
that  the  romantic  conception  of  life  would  no  more 
have  presented  itself  to  us  than  it  did  to  them, 
were  it  not  that  Wordsworth  and  his  followers  have 
opened  our  eyes  to  it,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  race.  The  magician  appeared 
too  late  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  age  of  Johnson. 

To  sum  up  a  whole  age,  especially  one  so  complex 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  by  labelling  it  "  classic, " 
is  an  obviously  absurd  proceeding,  unless  the  term 
"  classic  "  be  explained,  and  qualified  by  a  liberal 
allowance  of  exceptions  to  such  sweeping  generalisa- 
tions as  those  involved.     Certain  romantic  charac- 
teristics were,   indeed,  never   entirely  absent  from 
our  poetry  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
following  pages  will  show.     The  age  is  frequently 
charged  with  lack  of  emotion,   and  the  charge  is 
not  without  a  solid  foundation  in  fact ;   the  reasons 
for  this  apparent  lack  of  emotion  have  not,  however, 
received  so  much  attention  as  the  fact  itself.    It  is 
perfectly    true    that    the    literature    of    the    time, 
especially  prior  to  the  sentimental  movement,  does 
show  an  extraordinary  lack  of  true  and  deep  emo- 
tion.    But   to  infer  from   this    that  the  age   itself 
was,  in  the  actual  experience  of  life,  destitute  of 
men  and  women  who  could  feel,  and  feel  keenly,  is 
to  be  very  far  from  the  truth.   Probably  there  never 
was  an  age  of  more  sensitive  mortals  ;    or  one  in 
which  their  "  sensibility "'   took  more  morbid  and 
irritable  forms.    With  the   general   cynicism  went 
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an  excessive  irritability,  which  made  the  century 
opulent  in  literary  (and  non-literary)  squabbles.  No 
one  conversant  with  the  lives  of  these  men  could 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  were  lacking  in 
emotion.  Pope  with  contorted  face  trying  to  smile 
at  the  jeers  of  opponents  ;  Swift  reading  the  chapter 
of  Job  every  birthday,  that  he  might  curse  his 
parents  for  giving  him  life  ;  Gray  thinking  of  his 
dead  mother  each  day  until  his  death  ;  Cowper 
attempting  suicide  for  very  despair  ;  could  such 
men  be  called  unemotional  ?  The  character  of  their 
literature  must  not  deceive  us.  It  is  true  as  the  poet 
sings  : 

For  none  the  less,  though  song  was  but  half  true, 
The  world  lay  common,  one  abounding  theme. 

Man  joyed  and  wept,  and  fate  was  ever  new, 
And  love  was  sweet,  life  real,  death  no  dream.1 

Part  of  the  truth  is,  that  what  appealed  in  litera- 
ture to  the  emotions  of  the  eighteenth-century 
reader  was  very  different  from  what  appeals  to  the 
educated  reader  of  to-day.  The  eighteenth  century 
indeed  might,  and  from  its  own  standpoint  with 
justice,  charge  the  present  age  with  lack  of  emotion, 
because  much  that  roused  its  feelings  would  send 
us  to  sleep.  What  reader  of  to-day  could  produce  a 
single  tear,  unless.it  be  a  tear  of  despairing  ennui, 
over  Beattie's  Hermit  ?  Yet  Boswell  assures  us  that 
it  reduced  the  stout-hearted  Dr.  Johnson  to  tears. 
"  Such  was  his  sensibility/'  says  his  biographer, 
"  and  so  much  was  he  affected  by  pathetick  poetry, 
that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattie's  Hermit,  in 
my  presence,  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes/' 2  The 
natural  vent  for  emotion  with  Johnson,  as  with  most 
of  the  writers  of  the  time,  was  satire. 

In  sad,  stern  verse  the  rugged  scholar-sage 
Bemoaned  his  toil  unvalued,  youth  uncheered. 

His  numbers  wore  the  vesture  of  the  age, 

But,  'neath  it  beating,  the  great  heart  was  heard.8 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  current  conceptions 

i  Wm  Watson,  Wordsworth's  Grave. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  IV,  p.  186.       »  Wordsworth's  Grave. 
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of  philosophy,  religion  and  art  were  opposed  to  the 
display  of  emotion.  In  life,  despite  men's  efforts, 
emotion  would  inevitably  appear  ;  in  literature  their 
efforts  were,  according  to  their  own  standpoint,  more 
successful.  Emotion,  as  a  thing  opposed  to  reason, 
must,  they  said,  be  suppressed.  Pope  had  set  the 
compass  for  them  as  usual  when  he  wrote  : 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  Passion  is  the  gale.1 

So  they  made  up  their  minds  that  for  them  the 
voyage  of  life  should  be  no  "  voyage  perilous  "  ;  they 
would  stand  by  the  compass,  no  gales  should  blow 
to  disturb  "the  even  tenor  of  their  way/'  either  in 
life  or  in  literature,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  prevent 
it.  Nor  were  other  teachers  lacking  to  enforce  the 
same  lesson.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  highest  nights  of 
fancy  or  imagination/'  says  the  imperturbable  Sir 
Joshua,  in  that  prose  version  of  the  Essay  in  Criticism 
known  as  his  Discourses,  "  Reason  ought  to  preside 
from  first  to  last,  though  I  admit  her  more  powerful 
operation  is  upon  reflection."  2 

There  is  in  that  last,  somewhat  reluctant  qualifica- 
tion a  hint  that  the  test  of  life  has  scratched  a  little 
of  the  polish  off  those  infallible,  logical  theories  with 
which  the  age  began.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  after 
more  than  sixty  years  of  testing  they  should  begin 
to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  even  to  the  eyes  of 
their  devotees.  But  before  this,  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Rasselas,  the  work  in  which  he  voiced  not  only  his 
own  message  but  the  experience  of  the  age,  had 
restated  the  precepts  of  Pope  on  the  evil  of  dominant 
emotion,  in  the  person  of  a  professor,  who,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  showed  with  great  strength  of  sentiment 
and  variety  of  illustration  that  human  nature  is 
degraded  and  debased  when  the  lower  faculties 
predominate  over  the  higher  ;  that  when  fancy,  the 
parent  of  passion,  usurps  the  dominion  of  the  mind, 
nothing  ensues  but  the  natural  effect  of  unlawful 
government,  perturbation  and  confusion ;  that  she 

1  Essay  on  Man.  a  VII. 
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betrays  the  fortresses  of  the  intellect  to  rebels,  and 
excites  her  children  to  sedition  against  reason  their 
lawful  sovereign.  He  compared  reason  to  the  sun, 
of  which  the  light  is  constant,  uniform,  and  lasting  ; 
and  fancy  to  a  meteor,  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre, 
irregular  in  its  motion  and  delusive  in  its  direction. "  l 

In  presence  of  the  hard  test  of  life,  such  a  theory 
could  not  stand  ;  and  the  same  work  after  stating 
it,  bears  witness  to  its  passing.  As  Johnson  had 
discovered  for  himself,  in  the  presence  of  death, 
the  "  shadow  feared  of  man/'  and  feared  probably 
more  by  the  polished  eighteenth  century  than  by 
any  other  age  in  England,  so  unreal  a  system  is 
immediately  swept  away.  A  few  days  later,  Rasselas 
finds  this  same  professor  lost  in  despair  over  the  death 
of  his  daughter. 

"  '  Have  you  then  forgot  the  precepts/  said  Rasse- 
las, '  which  you  so  powerfully  enforced  ?  Has 
wisdom  no  strength  to  arm  the  heart  against  cala- 
mity ?  Consider  that  external  things  are  naturally 
variable,  but  truth  and  reason  are  always  the  same/ 
'  What  comfort/  said  the  mourner,  '  can  truth  and 
reason  afford  me  ?  Of  what  effect  are  they  now,  but 
to  tell  me  that  my  daughter  will  not  be  restored  ? '  "2 

That  was  Johnson's  own  experience,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  his  age.  And  this  experience  meant 
the  ultimate  and  not  far  distant  downfall  of  the  age 
of  reason  and  common  sense.  Their  a  priori  philo- 
sophy would  not  stand  the  fundamental  test  of  life  ; 
long  before  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  had 
passed,  it  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  ex- 
perience and  found  wanting.  Like  Hamlet  with 
Horatio,  the  age  suddenly  discovered  that  there 
were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamed  of  in  its  philosophy,  and  a  new  orientation 
of  thought  and  art  was  gradually  revealed.  The 
decay  of  this  system  of  reason  meant  the  rediscovery 
of  emotion  in  literature,  and  the  romantic  revival. 
At  first  men  lacked  courage  to  leave  the  sinking  ship 
and  enter  a  strange  land.  Even  Imlac  can  still  say 

i  Ch.  XVIII.  2  Ch.  XVIII. 
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in  a  later  chapter  of  Rasselas,  "  All  power  of  fancy 
over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity."  x 

Nevertheless,  though  in  fitful  gusts,  the  wind  of 
the  new  spirit  was  blowing.  Imlac  himself  seizes 
for  a  moment  the  very  essence  of  the  romantic 
mood,  tastes  of  its  twofold  fruit  of  good  and  evil, 
and  expresses  it  with  unique  felicity,  when  the 
Pyramids  speak  to  him  of  "  that  hunger  of  imagina- 
tion which  preys  incessantly  upon  life."  2  Meanwhile 
follow  intervals  of  darkness,  between  stray  gleams 
of  visionary  light  fitfully  revealing  glimpses  of  the 
new  and  mysterious  haven  for  which  men  are  bound. 
Amid  the  storm  and  turmoil  there  is  naturally  fear 
and  sorrow  and  even  madness.  Reason,  sorely  tried, 
gives  way  ;  a  natural  reaction  from  an  age  of  common 
sense.  Through  gloom,  sorrow,  insanity,  lay  a  way 
of  escape  and  men  took  it.  ...  Swift,  Smart,  Collins, 
Gray,  Chatterton,  Cowper,  Blake  ;  this  last,  a  divine 
madness  granted  by  the  gods.  These  men  were  not 
ignorant  of  that  "  hunger  of  imagination  which  preys 
incessantly  upon  life.' '  Their  native  greatness  sought 
an  outlet  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  petty  rules 
and  logical  systems.  Swift  found  relief  in  satire, 
a  savage,  merciless  scorn  ;  Smart  and  Cowper  found 
it  in  sacred  song  ;  Gray  found  it  in  study  and  poetry  ; 
Collins  found  it  not  at  all ;  and  Blake,  more  fortunate 
in  his  generation,  saw  heaven  opened ;  but  to  all, 
madness,  or  a  despair  akin  to  madness,  was  the 
great  way  of  escape,  and  the  way  was  paved  with 
sorrow  and  sickness  of  soul. 

In  this  lay  the  foundations  of  that  "  romantic 
melancholy,"  that  "  world-sadness  "  which,  as  the 
observant  reader  noticed,  changed  the  Highland 
reaper's  song  that  sounded  so  cheerful  to  Johnson, 
into  the  "  melancholy  strain "  that  reached  the 
listening  ears  of  Wordsworth.  The  truth  was  that 
Time  had  wrought  its  revenge.  To  make  reason 
supreme,  the  age  had  sought  to  stifle  the  emotions 
without  which  man  cannot  live.  They  had  aspired, 
at  least  in  literature,  to  that  impossible  state  beyond 

i  Ch.  XLIV.  »  Ch.  XXXII 
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good  and  evil,  which,  whether  under  the  guise  of 
Stoicism,  Christian  Renunciation,  or  the  Following 
of  Reason,  is  the  most  vain  of  human  desires.  For 
the  sake  of  reason  they  would,  like  others  long  before 
them,  make  a  solitude  in  their  hearts  and  call  it 
peace.  "  Do  not  disturb  your  mind/'  says  Imlac, 
"  with  other  hopes  or  fears  than  reason  may  suggest  : 
if  you  are  pleased  with  the  prognostics  of  good,  you 
will  be  terrified  likewise  with  tokens  of  evil,  and  your 
whole  life  will  be  a  prey  to  superstition."1  Nor 
had  they  the  vision  to  see,  until  too  late,  the  inevit- 
able result  :  that  ruled  by  this  narrow,  common- 
sense  philosophy,  deprived  of  those  hopes  and  fears, 
joys  and  sorrows,  loves  and  hates  which  give  colour 
and  reality  to  life,  they  must  tread  the  road  of  sorrow, 
despair,  and  madness,  must  still  retain  those  emotions 
whose  existence  they  sought  to  deny,  if  only  the  evil 
ones,  and  that  the  passions  they  wished  to  expel 
would  return  and  drag  a  Reason  that  had  turned 
tyrant  from  its  throne  ;  that  the  Age  of  Reason  and 
Common  Sense  was  merely  the  prelude  to  a  period 
when  sense  would  become  uncommon. 

But  long  before  the  final  struggle  of  reason  and 
passion  in  the  darkness,  Johnson  saw  the  weakness 
of  the  system,  and  in  the  following  passage  from 
Rasselas  he  foretold  its  impending  fall.  "  Thus  it 
is,"  he  says,  "  that  philosophers  are  deceived.  There 
are  a  thousand  familiar  disputes  which  reason  never 
can  decide  ;  questions  that  elude  investigation,  and 
make  logic  ridiculous  ;  cases  where  something  must 
be  done,  and  where  little  can  be  said.  .  .  .  Wretched 
would  be  the  pair,  above  all  names  of  wretchedness, 
who  should  be  doomed  to  adjust  by  reason,  every 
morning,  all  the  minute  details  of  a  domestic  day."  2 
With  reason  gone,  the  age  was  left  with  no  bulwark 
against  passion,  with  no  protection  against  the  fulness 
of  life.  With  terror  and  foreboding,  some  marked 
the  approach  of  the  great  sea  of  life  and  human 
emotion,  which  threatened  to  lay  waste  their  "  Happy 
Valley  "  of  eighteenth-century  convention,  in  which, 

i  Rasselas,  Ch.  XIII.  *  Ch.  XXIX. 
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sheltered  from  storm  and  fears  of  shipwreck,  they 
had  so  long,  and  even  comfortably  dwelt.  But  there 
were  others  of  a  later  day,  who — 

Felt  life's  tide,  the  sweep  and  surge  of  it, 
And  craved  a  living  voice,  a  natural  tone.1 

Through  the  gaps  and  fissures  of  the  banks  of 
their  "  Happy  Valley/'  crumbling  before  the  on- 
coming wave,  these  caught  glimpses  of  far  horizons 
hitherto  unknown  ;  and  with  the  cry  of  Rasselas 
upon  their  lips,  "  I  have  already  enjoyed  too  much : 
give  me  something  to  desire/' 2  they  stretched  out 
arms  of  greeting  to  the  waters,  facing  the  romantic 
dawn. 


1  Wordsworth's  Grave. 
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PART  I 
THE  CITADEL  OF  "  REASON " 

1700-1745 
Solitudinem  faciunt ;  pacem  appellant. — TACITUS  :    Agricola. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fixed  repose  ; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 

POPE  :   Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give  : 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason, 
And  that's  the  only  life  to  live  ! 

Anonymous :  Translation  from  the  Antient 
British,  in  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Lewis,  London,  1726. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  AUGUSTANS 

ADDISON  —  PARNELL  —  LADY  WINCHILSEA  —  PRIOR  - 
GAY— POPE— SWIFT— THOMSON — YOUNG 

Would  we  attain  the  happiest  State, 

That  is  Designed  us  here  ; 
No  Joy  a  Rapture  must  create, 

No  Grief  beget  Despair. 

LADY  WINCHILSEA  :  Moral  Song. 

Without  Love,  Hatred,  Joy,  or  Fear, 

They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were  : 

Nor  Wish'd,  nor  Car'd,  nor  Laugh'd,  nor  Cry'd : 

And  so  They  liv'd  ;  and  so  They  dy'd. 

PRIOR  :  An  Epitaph. 


WE  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that  those 
influences,  literary,  social,  and  intellectual,  which 
so  largely  mould  the  poetry  of  an  age  were  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  definitely,  even 
if  unconsciously,  opposed  to  lyric.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  literary  heritage  which  the  new  century  received 
from  the  old  was  an  anti-lyrical  influence,  not  less 
powerful  because  it  drew  its  strength  from  tradition 
and  custom,  and  the  respect  which  tradition  and 
custom  seldom  fail  to  inspire.  In  other  words  the 
poets  of  the  century,  from  Pope  even  to  Cowper, 
followed  humbly  in  the  wake  of  Dryden.  Though 
Dryden  died  in  1700,  the  influence  of  his  work  as 
poet  and  critic  remained  powerfully  operative  upon 
the  course  of  English  poetry,  far  into  the  new  age. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  poets  of  the  time 
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yielded  him  homage,  and  were  willingly  subject  to 
his  sway. 

Pope,  in  his  first  published  letter  to  Wycherley, 
written  in  1704,  says  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate  : 

"  I  agree  with  you,  that  whatever  lesser  wits  have 
risen  since  his  death,  are  but  like  stars  appearing 
when  the  sun  is  set,  that  twinkle  only  in  his  absence, 
and  with  the  rays  they  have  borrowed  from  him. 
Our  wit,  as  you  call  it,  is  but  reflection  or  imitation, 
therefore  scarce  to  be  called  ours/' l 

Waller  was  smooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine, 

sang  Pope 2  ;  and  Dryden's  was  one  of  those 
pictures  that  he  kept  "  in  my  chamber,  round 
about  me,  that  the  constant  remembrance  of  them 
may  keep  me  always  humble/' 3  Nor  did  this 
admiration  of  Dryden  cease  with  the  death  of  Pope. 
In  time,  it  is  true,  spots  are  found  in  this  poetic 
sun  ;  Gray's  devotion  is  more  critical  than  Pope's, 
and  Cowper's  less  whole-hearted  than  Gray's.4 

This  reverence  for  Dryden  had  a  twofold,  a 
positive  and  a  negative,  effect  upon  the  lyric  of  the 
period.  Dryden  had  indeed  relegated  lighter  lyric 
to  the  theatre.  Save  for  his  great  odes,  lyric  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  mode  of  poetic  utterance 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  effect  of  this, 
though  negative,  was  important.  The  writers  who 
followed  not  unnaturally  believed  that  a  kind  of 
poetry  which  their  leader  apparently  deemed  un- 
worthy of  cultivation  should  be  abandoned,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  compelling  lyric  impulse,  the 
haunting  cadences  of  Caroline  song  were  drowned 
in  the  monotonous  chant  of  the  popular  heroic 
couplet.  But  Dryden's  influence  upon  lyric  was 
more  than  merely  negative.  He  had  indeed  written 

1  Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope,  Vol.  VI,  p.  16. 

*  Imitations  of  Horace,  Bk.  II,  Ep.  I. 
3  Works,  VI,  145. 

*  V.  infra,  pp.  162-3,  an(i  Cowper's   Letters  :   To  Unwin,  January  5, 
1782. 
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a  number  of  songs  for  the  Restoration  theatre,  songs 
admirably  adapted  to  the  special  nature  of  their 
environment.  They  were  to  be  sung  by  the  fair 
charmers  of  whom  Nell  Gwynn  is  the  best  known 
representative,  and  they  were  to  stimulate  the 
depraved  taste  and  jaded  appetite  of  "  The  Merry 
Monarch  "  and  his  Court. 

Hence  the  general  conception  of  lyric  was  degraded 
to  the  level  of  a  light,  pretty,  often  lewd,  and 
frequently  inane  song.  The  singing-robes  of  Herrick 
were  handed  to  Durfey  amid  general  satisfaction. 
So  low  was  the  lyric  flight  of  Restoration  singers, 
that  Dryden  had  become  the  chief  professional  song- 
writer, as  well  as  the  chief  poet.  But  Dryden's 
songs  were  almost  ignored  amid  the  widespread 
approbation  awarded  to  him  for  his  more  ambitious 
odes,  especially  that  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  now 
usually  known  as  Alexander's  Feast.  This  poem 
became  the  great  ideal  of  the  would-be  lyrists  who 
followed,  and  under  its  influence  they  turned  from 
the  quest  of  pure  and  artless  song,  to  seek  success  as 
imitators  of  Dryden,  in  the  sounding,  pompous  ode. 
Pope  not  only  followed  Dryden  in  his  devotion  to 
the  heroic  couplet,  but  also,  by  more  strictly  regu- 
larising it,  he  carried  the  favourite  medium  of 
poetic  expression  yet  farther  from  the  freedom  of 
lyric  measures. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  main  stream  of  eighteenth- 
century  verse,  speeding,  or  more  often  sluggishly 
flowing,  along  the  straight  and  narrow  channel  of 
the  heroic  measure,  left  that  of  lyric  high  and  dry. 
The  form  chosen  as  the  favourite  mode  of  expression 
reacted  upon  the  poet's  choice  of  content  and  drove 
him  still  farther  from  the  way  of  song.  Even  when 
the  thought  of  the  poet  is  such  as  would  almost 
inevitably  find  lyric  expression  in  any  other  age, 
the  Augustan  poet  presents  it  in  the  fashionable 
dress  of  the  heroic  couplet : 


Tis  thou  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight, 
My  daily  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 
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Oh  night  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away, 
And,  dress'd  in  all  its  visionary  charms, 
Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms  ! 

sings  Pope  1  ;  and  the  poetic  impulse  behind  these 
regular  and  stilted  stanzas  is  an  essentially  lyric 
impulse.  But  Pope's  imaginative  sympathy  is  too 
weak,  too  intellectualised,  to  lift  him  to  the  height 
of  passionate  song.  When  the  same  thought  comes 
to  Arnold  more  than  a  century  later,  he  gives  to  it 
all  the  intimate  appeal  of  an  emotional  experience,  all 
the  bitter  yearning  of  passionate  regret,  so  that  the 
poet's  sorrow  surges  in  the  waves  of  his  lyric 
rhythms. 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again. 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day.2 

The  later  poet  holds  us  with  the  passionate  cry  of 
individual  sorrow  ;  the  earlier  chills  us  by  the  formal 
regularity  of  his  measures,  the  artificiality  of  his 
language,  the  abstract  form  of  his  representation 
of  human  emotion. 

The  reader  of  eighteenth-century  lyric  is  thus  at 
the  very  outset  confronted  by  a  difficulty  found  in 
no  other  period  of  English  literature  ;  a  difficulty 
due  to  the  almost  universal  sway  of  the  couplet 
in  serious  verse,  and  to  the  relegation  of  free  lyric 
measures  to  the  realm  of  light,  non-serious  produc- 
tions. The  result  was  that  the  real  emotion,  the  high 
seriousness  so  essential  to  greater  lyric,  was  almost 
invariably  expressed  in  the  anti-lyrical  form  of  the 
couplet,  and  left  the  lighter,  freer  forms  of  verse 
disastrously  impoverished.  Much  real  and  simple 
human  emotion  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  decasyllabic  couplet.  It  never  entirely  died 
out,  even  when  poetry  was  most  formal  in  expression 
and  most  artificial  in  substance.  But  we  do  not 
find  this  emotion  in  early  eighteenth-century  lyric, 
precisely  because  it  is  real  and  simple.  For  as  we 

1  Sappho  to  Phaon.  8  Longing. 
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have  seen,  partly  because  of  the  Dryden  tradition, 
partly  because  of  the  poetic  theory  and  practice  of 
Pope,  lyric  verse  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  suitable 
form  of  expression  for  serious  emotion. 

By  way  of  example  we  may  compare  Goldsmith's 
description  of  aged  poverty  with  Wordsworth's. 

She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed  and  weep  till  morn,1 

writes  Goldsmith.  Wordsworth,  inspired  by  the  same 
pity,  expresses  his  feeling  in  more  lyrical  measures, 
more  personal  and  individual  forms  : 

Now  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache, 
Could  anything  be  more  alluring, 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake  ? 
And  now  and  then  it  must  be  said, 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill, 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed, 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill.2 

Goldsmith,  again,  anticipates  the  emotion  of  Tenny- 
son and  other  "  romantic  "  poets  when  he  sings  : 

Here  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin'd  grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain.3 

But  how  different  is  Tennyson's  lyric  cry,  expressive 
of  a  similar  mood  of  reflective  sadness  : 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me.4 

Taking  at  random  one  final  example  of  later  date, 
we  find  Cowper  writing  : 

Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away.5 

1  The  Deserted  Village.      a  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill  (Lyrical  Ballads). 
3  Ibid.  *  Break,  break,  break.  6  Hope. 
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Such  plain  didactic  stuff  seems,  at  first  sight,  far 
removed  from  lyric,  until  we  remember  how  Pat- 
more  gave  exquisite  lyric  form  to  this  same  thought 
so  abruptly  expressed  by  Cowper. 

So  when  that  night  I  pray'd 

To  God,  I  wept,  and  said  : 

Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 

And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 

We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 

Thy  great  commanded  good, 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 

Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 

"  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness."  l 

In  this  way,  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
Augustans  and  their  followers  retained,  even  when 
lyric  was  at  its  scantiest  and  weakest,  some  touch 
of  lyric  mood,  some  vestige  of  real  emotion.  The 
heart,  even  if  it  beat  for  a  time  so  very  feebly  as 
to  arouse  fears  of  death,  at  least  did  beat,  "  beneath 
the  vesture  of  the  age/' 

JOSEPH  ADDISON  (1672-1719) 

Addison's  few  lyrics,  apart  from  his  devotional 
songs,  are  representative  of  a  period  in  which 
English  lyric  reached  its  nadir.  For  Addison,  it 
is  true,  poetry  was  merely  a  diversion,  for  his  real 
work  lay  in  prose  ;  but  in  obedience  to  the  Dryden 
tradition,  he  turned  out,  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  inevitable  Song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day.2  It  is  a  feeble  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  thin  falsetto  voice  of  Addison  to  reproduce 
the  roar  of  Dryden 's  great  ode,  and,  according  to 
Johnson,  was  not  without  effect  upon  Pope's  effort 
of  the  same  kind.  Though  Addison  was  a  wit  and  a 
satirist,  his  nature  was  kindly,  and  this  son  of  a 
Lichfield  dean  was  the  most  suitable  of  the  "  wits  " 
of  the  time  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  religious 

1  The  Toys.  z  Annual  Miscellany,  1694. 
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song.  This  indeed  was  his  most  important  work  as 
a  poet.  The  few  songs  in  Addison's  opera  Rosamond 
are  weak,  emasculated  verses,  obviously  based  on 
the  lyrics  in  Dryden's  comedies.  Rosamond  was 
written  as  a  protest  against  the  banal  Italian 
operas  then  so  popular  ;  but  it  failed  to  change  the 
public  taste,  despite  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
faithful  Tickell,  who  concluded  his  Verses  to  the 
Author  of  Rosamond  with  the  following  eulogy  : 

Accept,  great  monarch  of  the  British  lays, 
The  tribute  song  an  humble  subject  pays. 
So  tries  the  artless  Lark  her  early  flight, 
And  soars,  to  hail  the  God  of  verse,  and  light. 
Unrival'd  as  thy  merit  be  thy  fame, 
And  thy  own  laurels  shade  thy  envy'd  name  : 
Thy  name,  the  boast  of  all  the  tuneful  choir, 
Shall  tremble  on  the  strings  of  ev'ry  Lyre  ; 
While  the  charm 'd  reader  with  thy  thought  complies, 
Feels  corresponding  joys  or  sorrows  rise, 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 

After  so  rapturous  a  paean,  the  expectant  reader, 
turning  hastily  to  these  exquisite  flowers  of  song, 
finds  something  in  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax  in 
such  lyrics  as  this  : 

How  unhappy  is  he, 
That  is  ty'd  to  a  she, 

And  fam'd  for  his  wit  and  his  beauty  ! 
For  of  us  pretty  fellows 
Our  wives  are  so  jealous, 

They  ne'er  have  enough  of  our  duty.1 

Another  of  these  songs,  which  Chatterton  parodied 
many  years  afterwards,2  runs  thus  : 

O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish, 
When  we  love  and  when  we  languish  ! 

Wishes  rising  ! 

Thought  surprizing  ! 

Pleasure  courting  ! 

Charms  transporting  ! 

Fancy  viewing 

Joys  ensuing  ! 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish  ! 3 

1  Rosamond,  I,  2.  2  V.  infra,  p.  249.  3  Rosamond,  I,  6. 
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The  opera  was  produced  March  4,  1706-7,  but 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  a  failure. 

"  The  music/'  says  Hawkins,  '  preponderating 
against  the  elegance  and  humour  of  the  poetry,  and 
the  reputation  of  its  author,  bore  it  down  the  third 
night  of  representation/' x  "An  ingenious  and  sen- 
sible writer,  .  .  .  who  was  present  at  the  perform- 
ance, says  of  Rosamond  that  it  is  a  confused  chaos 
of  music,  and  that  its  only  merit  is  its  shortness/' 
Hawkins  adds  later.2  So  runs  the  record,  nor  is  our 
surprise  at  the  failure  of  the  opera  increased  when 
this  same  historian  of  music  tells  us  : 

"  One  of  the  airs  in  Rosamond  is  made  to  sing 
thus  :  '  O  the  pleasing,  pleasing,  pleasing,  pleasing, 
pleasing  anguish/  Mr.  Addison  had  no  relish  for 
music,  and  is  never  so  much  out  of  the  way  as  when 
he  talks  about  it/'3 

Tickell  attempts  to  give  defeat  the  appearance  of 
victory,  by  somewhat  quaintly  remarking  : 

"  What  doubts  soever  have  been  raised  about  the 
merit  of  the  musick,  which,  as  the  Italian  taste  at 
that  time  begun  wholly  to  prevail,  was  thought 
sufficiently  inexcusable,  because  it  was  the  composi- 
tion of  an  English-man  ;  the  poetry  of  this  piece 
has  given  as  much  pleasure  in  the  closet,  as  others 
have  afforded  from  the  stage,  with  all  the  assistance 
of  voices  and  instruments."  * 

It  was  however  recomposed  thirty  years  later  by 
Arne,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane. 

Six  years  after  these  songs  were  written,  Addison's 
own  taste  in  song-writing  must  have  improved  ; 
for  in  a  satirical  article  to  The  Guardian  he  parodies 
the  banalities  of  Italian  opera,  in  a  lyric  remarkably 
like  the  earlier  ones  of  his  own  making. 

"  SIR,"  he  writes, 

"  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  drop  a  song  into  your 
Lion's  mouth,  which  will  very  truly  make  him  roar 

1  A  General  History  of  Music,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  5  vols.,  1776. 
Vol.  V,  p.  137.  2  Ibid.  V,  p.  137. 

3  Johnson's  Works,  ed.  Hawkins,  1787,  III,  p.  49,  note. 

4  Addisons's  Works,  ed.  Tickell,  1721.     Preface,  I,  xi. 
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like  any  nightingale.  It  is  fallen  into  my  hands  by 
chance,  and  is  a  very  fine  imitation  of  the  works  of 
many  of  our  English  Lyricks.  It  cannot  but  be 
highly  acceptable  to  all  those  who  admire  the  trans- 
lations of  Italian  Opera's  [sic], 

I 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  ! 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treeses  * 

Full  of  blossoms  fresh  and  gay 

Full,  &c."  • 

Addison  in  his  serious  but  worthless  attempts  at 
song-writing  obviously  tries  to  imitate  the  great 
master,  Dryden.  In  his  first  English  verses  indeed, 
Addison  had  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  chief 
poet  of  the  day. 

Can  neither  injuries  of  Time,  or  Age, 

Damp  thy  Poetick  Heat,  and  quench  thy  Rage  ? 3 

he  asks  ;  and  in  a  later  passage  of  the  same  poem 
he  cries  : 

O  mayst  thou  still  the  noble  Task  prolong, 
Nor  Age,  nor  Sickness  interrupt  thy  song. 

Some  of  the  songs  in  Rosamond  are,  it  is  true, 
slightly  better  than  those  here  quoted,  but  despite 
the  exaggerated  praise  of  one  modern  critic,  *  we  can 
discover  among  them  nothing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  poetry.  To  read  these  weak  and  worthless 
imitations  is  to  gain  a  new  and  increased  respect 
for  Dryden  as  a  song- writer.  If,  compared  with  the 
courtier-poets,  he  has  sometimes  appeared  heavy 

1  Cf.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1711 : 

While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes  ; 
Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line,  it  "  whispers  through  the  trees." 

2  Guthkelch,  I,  231  (The  Guardian,  No.  124,  August  3,  1713). 
8  To  Mr.  Dryden.     (1693.) 

4  The  songs  in  Rosamond  "  are  among  the  very  best  poetry  Addison  ever 
wrote,  and  if  he  had  collaborated  with  a  real  dramatist  (Congreve,  for 
instance),  the  work  might  have  been  a  literary  masterpiece  of  its  time." — 
H.  Davey,  History  of  English  Music,  1895,  P-  383- 
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and  clownish  in  his  wit,  he  assumes  all  the  charms 
of  the  Graces,  when  contrasted  with  Addison.  Song 
indeed  was  utterly  alien  from  the  genius  of  the  great 
essayist.  English  literature  owes  much  to  Addison, 
but  lyric  excellence  is  no  part  of  its  debt. 

THOMAS  PARNELL  (1679-1718) 

Although  ParnelFs  works  were  not  published  until 
Pope  produced  them  after  the  author's  death,  he 
enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  a  considerable  reputation 
as  wit,  poet,  and  man  of  letters.  His  poems  are 
typical  of  the  changing  spirit  of  his  time.  Many 
of  them  are  written  in  the  descriptive,  moralising, 
and  didactic  style  of  the  new  century  ;  but,  destitute 
as  Parnell  is  of  any  true  lyric  genius,  something  of 
the  dying  song-note  of  the  earlier  age  still  clings 
about  him. 

"  When  thy  beauty  appears 

In  its  graces  and  airs, 

All  bright  as  an  angel  new-dropt  from  the  sky, 
At  distance  I  gaze  and  am  awed  by  my  fears, 
So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eye. 

"  But  when,  without  art, 

Your  kind  thought  you  impart, 
When  your  love  runs  in  blushes  through  every  vein  : 

When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  pants  in  your  heart, 
Then  I  know  you're  a  woman  again." 

"  There's  a  passion  and  pride 

In  our  sex,"  she  replied, 
"  And  thus,  might  I  gratify  both,  I  would  do  : 
Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside, 
But  still  be  a  woman  to  you."  * 

It  is  in  such  dainty  pieces  of  porcelain  that  Parnell 
excels.  In  the  ease  and  freedom  of  colloquial  verse, 
he  exerts  a  real  charm  ;  but  when  he  assumes  the 
full-dress  of  the  serious  poet,  his  conventional  lan- 
guage, his  "  swains  "  who  "  haunt  the  groves  "  in 
the  approved  way,  soon  weary  the  reader.  Parnell 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  fairies  sang  before 
almost  completely  withdrawing  from  English  poetry 

1  Song. 
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for  half  a  century.     In  A  Fairy  Tale  Parnell  tells 
a  story  of  the  supernatural — 

In  Britain's  Isle  and  Arthur's  days, 
When  midnight  fairies  daunced  the  maze. 

Parnell's  best-known,  perhaps  his  greatest  poem, 
A  Night  Piece  on  Death,  is  an  early  example  of  that 
aspect  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  feeling, 
that  love  of  the  macabre,  whose  chief  representative 
is  Young.  Parnell  undoubtedly  helped  to  set  the 
fashion  of  such  verse,  and  though  his  Night  Piece 
is  not  a  lyric,  there  is  in  it  an  undercurrent  of  lyric 
emotion,  a  spirit  of  contemplation,  an  appreciation 
of  Nature,  which  was  not  without  effect  upon  Gray's 
Elegy  in  particular,  and  the  general  course  of  poetry 
as  a  whole.  Parnell  had  a  real,  if  limited,  apprecia- 
tion of  nature.  There  is  the  freshness  of  morning 
airs  blowing  through  far-spreading  woodlands  in  such 
lines  as  these  from  the  poet's  Hymn  to  Contentment : 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sang  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And  lost  in  thought  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved  : 
It  seemed  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  the  grace. 

Such  verses  are  not  usually  associated  with  Augus- 
tan singers.  There  breathes  through  them  the  spirit 
of  a  later  day.  But  Augustan  influences  drowned 
the  music  of  one  who  was  not  without  some  natural 
note  of  song,  and  it  is  the  typical  contemporary 
of  Pope  who  addresses  to  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  the 
heroine  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  such  lines  as  these  : 

Yet  soon  the  fair  one  will  return 

When  summer  quits  the  plain  : 
Ye  rivers,  pour  the  weeping  urn, 
Ye  breezes,  sadly  sighing,  mourn  ; 
Ye  lovers,  burn  again.1 

Parnell  can  be  vulgar  in  the  manner  of  Swift  when 

1  On  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor  leaving  London. 
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he  pleases,  but  he  can  occasionally  strike  out  a 
couplet  of  real  charm  and  music,  as  when  in  his  poem 
Elysium  he  says  of  "  the  beauties  slain  by  passion  "  : 

They  range  the  reeds,  and  o'er  the  poppies  sweep, 
That  nodding  bend  beneath  their  load  of  sleep. 

Poor  Parnell,  sorrowing  for  the  early  and  unex- 
pected death  of  his  wife,  sought  too  frequent  consola- 
tion in  the  bottle,  and  while  still  young  died  suddenly 
at  Chester,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  Ireland. 

ANNE  FINCH,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHILSEA  (1661-1720) 

Amongst  the  minor  poets  of  the  age,  an  honoured, 
but  not  too  exalted,  seat  must  be  given  to  Anne 
Finch,  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  "  the  gentle  Ardelia  " 
as  she  came  to  be  called.  Born  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  lived  through- 
out its  earlier  years,  and  inasmuch  as  her  poems  were 
not  published  until  1713,  she  may  legitimately  claim 
a  place  amongst  the  Augustan  poets. 

Much  of  her  work  is  artificial,  much  of  it  is  con- 
strained and  stilted  in  manner,  touched  with  senti- 
mentality rather  than  inspired  by  emotion.  But 
Lady  Winchilsea  had  in  her  temper  a  real  love  of 
nature,  a  love  which  found  no  unworthy  expression 
in  her  Petition  for  an  Absolute  Retreat. 

Give  me,  O  indulgent  Fate  ! 

Give  me  yet,  before  I  Dye, 

A  sweet,  but  absolute  Retreat 

'Mongst  Paths  so  lost,  and  Trees  so  high, 

That  the  World  may  ne'er  invade, 

Through  such  Windings  and  such  Shade, 

My  unshaken  Liberty. 

"Ardelia"  is  not  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  her  time, 
though  she  goes  beyond  it,  treading,  slightly  in 
advance  of  her  contemporaries,  the  pathway  towards 
romance.  She  is  afflicted  by  a  somewhat  artificial 
melancholy,  which  inspires  a  good  deal  of  her  verse. 
In  a  poem  entitled  Ardelia  to  Melancholy  she  cries  : 

At  last,  my  old  inveterate  foe, 
No  opposition  shalt  thou  know. 
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Since  I  by  struggling,  can  obtain 

Nothing,  but  encrease  of  pain, 

I  will  att  last,  no  more  do  soe, 

Tho'  I  confesse,  I  have  apply 'd 

Sweet  mirth,  and  musick,  and  have  try'd 

A  thousand  other  arts  beside, 

To  drive  thee  from  my  darken'd  breast, 

Thou,  who  hast  banish'd  all  my  rest. 

This  vein  of  melancholy  was  probably  overdrawn 
for  the  purpose  of  poetry.  It  does  not  appeal  to 
the  reader  as  being  entirely  genuine. 

How  shall  I  wooe  thee,  gentle  rest, 
To  a  sad  Mind  with  cares  oppress'd  ? 
By  what  soft  means  shall  I  invite 
Thy  Pow'rs  into  my  Soul  to-night  ? 

she  cries  in  An  Invocation  to  Sleep. 

In  a  similar  vein  of  pensive  melancholy,  the  sen- 
timental "  Ardelia  "  writes  A  Song  on  Grief e,  another 
On  Affliction.  She  laments  over  the  shortness  of 
life,  the  unhalting  progress  of  time.  She  sings, 
anticipating  the  next  period  of  the  century,  of  dis- 
illusion. 

How  gayley  is  at  first  begun 

Our  Life's  uncertain  Race  ! 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  Morning  Sun 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run 

Enlightens  all  the  Place. 


How  soft  the  first  Ideas  prove, 

Which  wander  through  our  Minds  ! 
How  full  the  Joys,  how  free  the  Love, 
Which  do's  that  early  Season  move  ; 
As  Flow'rs  the  Western  Winds  ! 

But  after  describing  the  joys  of  youth,  "  Ardelia 
turns  to  the  shadows  of  the  picture. 

But  oh  !  too  soon,  alas,  we  climb  ; 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently  rising  Hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  Grief  we  see  that  Prime, 

And  all  its  Sweetness  end. 
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And  she  describes  the  increasing  sorrows  of  age, 
concluding : 

Till  with  succeeding  Ills  opprest, 

For  Joys  we  hop'd  to  find  ; 
By  Age  too,  rumpl'd  and  undrest, 
We  gladly  sinking  down  to  rest, 

Leave  following  Crouds  behind.1 

"Ardelia"  was  happy  in  the  love  of  a  husband 
whom  she  loved  in  return,  but  the  Augustan  ideal  of 
indifference  finds  expression  in  her  verses. 

Cou'd  we  stop  the  time  that's  flying 

Or  recall  itt  when  'tis  past, 
Put  far  off  the  day  of  Dying 

Or  make  Youth  for-ever  last, 
To  Love  wou'd  then  be  worth  our  cost, 

she  cries  in  a  poem  on  marriage,  called  The  Unequal 
Fetters.  But  it  is  in  a  poem  entitled  Moral  Song 
that  she  most  clearly  and  completely  voices  the 
general  thought  of  the  age  : 

Would  we  attain  the  happiest  State, 

That  is  design 'd  us  here  ; 
No  Joy  a  Rapture  must  create, 

No  Grief  beget  Despair. 
No  Injury  fierce  Anger  raise, 

No  Honour  tempt  to  Pride  ; 
No  vain  Desires  of  empty  Praise 

Must  in  the  Soul  abide. 
No  Charms  of  Youth,  or  Beauty  move 

The  constant,  settl'd  Breast : 
Who  leaves  a  Passage  free  to  Love, 

Shall  let  in  all  the  rest. 
In  such  a  Heart  soft  Peace  will  live, 

Where  none  of  these  abound  ; 
The  greatest  Blessing,  Heaven  do's  give, 

Or  can  on  Earth  be  found. 

In  these  lines,  which  make  up  the  complete  poem, 
Lady  Winchilsea  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Augus- 
tan chorus,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Augustan 
thought. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  her  work,  but  over  it 
we  may  not  linger.    Her  love  of  nature  won  Words- 

i  Life's  Progress. 
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worth's  approval.1  She  wrote  of  quietude  beneath 
the  night  sky,  of  midnight  musings,  of  birds  and 
trees  and  country  pleasures,  as  well  as  occasional 
verses  for  the  Town.  She  wrote,  too,  Pindaric 
Odes  and  sacred  verse. 

Quiet,  peace,  a  gentle  melancholy,  a  gentle  joy, 
are  her  prevailing  emotions.  There  is  no  passion, 
one  might  almost  say  no  depth,  in  her  feelings.  But 
if  they  are  not  deep,  we  feel  they  are  lasting.  Her 
love  of  the  country  is  not  passionate,  but  it  is  fixed. 
Her  sadness  is  not  despair,  but  it  will  remain. 
There  is  about  her  something  almost  "  Victorian." 
Hence,  not  unnaturally,  she  excels  in  describing 
the  placid  pleasures  of  an  equal  friendship,  just  as 
"  Orinda  "  had  done  before  her.  Her  lines  To  my 
Sister  Ogle  closely  resemble  Orinda's  To  Mrs.  M.  A. 
at  Parting  which  won  the  praise  of  Keats.  "  Ardelia  " 
writes  to  her  sister  : 

When,  dear  Teresa,  shall  I  be 
By  Heaven,  again  restor'd  to  you  ? 
Thus,  if  once  more  your  face  I  see, 
Thus,  our  lost  pleasures,  we'll  renew. 

Time,  shall  pay  back  the  years  and  hours, 
That  in  our  absence  posted  by ; 
Time,  shall  submitt  to  freindships  pow'rs, 
And  as  we  please,  shall  rest,  or  fly. 

And  she  concludes  the  poem,  with  greater  energy 
than  she  usually  displays,  telling  how — 

At  last,  when  Fate  the  word  shall  give, 
That  we  no  longer,  here  below, 
This  soft,  endearing  life  shall  live, 
In  Tryumph  we'll  together  go, 

New  arts  to  find,  new  joys  to  try, 
The  height  of  freindship  to  improve  ; 
Tis'  worth  our  pains,  and  fears  to  dye  ; 
To  learn  new  misteries  of  Love. 

There  is  much  that  is  admirable  about  the  spirit 
of  "  Ardelia' s  "  verses,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that, 

1  v.  Memoirs  of   Wordsworth,  by  C.  Wordsworth,    2    vols.,    1851  :    II, 
219,  228-9. 
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judged  as  a  thing  of  words,  of  cadences,  of  inter- 
mingled sounds  and  rhythms,  her  poetry  does  not 
sing.  For  what  she  did  we  must  praise  her,  but 
we  must  also  regret  that  to  this  genuine  poetic 
nature  were  not  granted  the  singing  lips  of  the  real 
lyrist. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR  (1664-1721) 

Johnson,  in  his  much-abused  Life  of  Prior,  some- 
what atones  for  his  unduly  harsh  strictures  by 
recounting  the  following  anecdote  of  the  poet. 

"  In  a  gay  French  company,"  he  writes,  "  where 
everyone  sung  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  which  the 
burden  was  Bannissons  la  Melancholic,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of  a 
young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced  these 
extemporary  lines  : 

Mais  cette  voix,  et  ces  beaux  yeux, 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dangereux, 
Et  je  suis  triste  quand  je  crie 
Bannissons  la  Melancholic/' l 

That  last  line  was  Prior's  undeclared  motto  through- 
out life  :  Bannissons  la  Melancholic  /  Perhaps  in 
his  own  heart  Prior  knew  that  the  motto  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  line  preceding  it 
than  the  casual  reader  might  imagine  ;  but  of  that 
we  cannot  be  sure.2  The  gay,  wanton,  somewhat 
artificial  Muse  of  Prior,  about  whose  paint  and 
powder,  a  la  mode  though  she  be,  there  still  clings 
some  trace  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Restoration, 
to  which,  indeed,  she  was  not  entirely  a  stranger, 
has  a  French  vivacity  and  variability,  so  that  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  riotous  laughter  the  tears  are 
seldom  far  from  her  eyes. 

1  Johnson's  Lives,  ed.  Hill,  II,  199. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  concrete  evidence  to  support  my  con- 
tention, hitherto  based  solely  upon  a  study  of  Prior's  verses,  that  there 
was  a  darker  side  to  the  poet's  character. 

"  He  evidently  suffered  from  fits  of  severe  depression,  in  which  his 
condition  was  almost  morbid  in  its  introspection,  and  of  which  his  diary 
bears  testimony." — Matthew  Prior,  by  L.  G.  W.  Legg.  Cambridge,  1921, 
p.  128. 
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Not  the  least  delightful  of  "  eighteenth-century 
vignettes  "  is  the  picture  of  this  joiner's  son,  perched 
behind  the  bar  of  his  uncle's  wine-shop  with  a  copy 
of  Horace,  until  finally,  by  good  fortune,  he  attracts 
the  attention  of  Lord  Dorset,  and  is  sent  back  to 
Westminster  School  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Later,  too, 
we  see  him  playing  in  the  narrow  Westminster 
thoroughfare  with  the  two  sons  of  the  Honourable 
George  Montagu — afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax— 
between  their  palatial  home,  Manchester  House, 
which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the 
plebeian  tavern  of  Prior's  uncle,  which  stood  on  the 
other.  But  the  diverse  circumstances  of  Prior's 
life  do  not  here  concern  us.  Nor  must  we  discuss  his 
longer  works,  for  they,  including  Solomon,  by  which 
he  vainly  hoped  to  attain  immortality,  throw  little 
light  upon  Prior  as  a  lyrical  writer. 

Prior  lives  to-day,  not  even  by  his  clever  and 
formerly  much  admired  Ode  sur  la  Prise  de  Namur, 
but  by  his  light  occasional  verse.  Though  Johnson 
failed  to  do  him  justice,  Cowper  at  once  stepped  into 
the  breach,  and  admirably  defended  his  idol.1 
[<  Prior's/'  says  Thackeray,  also  picking  up  the  glove 
which  Johnson  had  thrown  down,  "  seem  to  me 
amongst  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the  most  charmingly 
humorous  of  English  lyrical  poems."  2  Though  by 
his  collaboration  in  The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City 
Mouse  Prior  had,  according  to  Spence,8  reduced  the 
ageing  Dryden  to  tears,  he  followed  in  his  Pindaric 
odes,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  literary  fashion  of  Cowley  and  Dryden.  He  even 
contributed  to  Dryden's  Miscellanies,  and  in  1693 
prepared  for  the  music  of  Purcell  a  New  Year's 
Hymn  to  the  Sun. 

But  the  singing  of  hymns,  whether  in  life  or  in  art, 
was  less  characteristic  of  Prior  than  his  diplomatic 
activities.  These  led  him  to  join  the  throng  of  tender- 

1  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Unwin,  January  5,  1782. 

2  English  Humorists,  ed.  W.  L.  Phelps,  1908,  p.  152. 

3  Anecdotes,  ed.  S.  W.  Singer,  1858,  p.  47. 
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hearted  mourners  for  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  to  swell  the  universal  chorus  of  anguish  by  a 
funeral  poem.  His  burlesque  Ode  sur  la  Prise  de 
Namur,  admirable  in  its  way,  was  sent  by  him  from 
The  Hague  to  Tonson,  in  1695,  and  published  inter- 
leaved with  the  original  ode  by  Boileau,  of  which 
it  was  a  brilliant  parody.  The  recapture  of  Namur 
by  the  English  in  1695  enabled  Prior  to  turn  the 
pompous  and  sycophantic  ode  of  Boileau,  celebrat- 
ing its  capture  by  the  French  three  years  before, 
against  the  French  poet  with  great  effect.  With 
Prior  poetry  not  infrequently  went  hand  in  hand 
with  politics,  and  politics  in  that  benighted  age 
were,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  occasional 
material  advantages  for  the  politician.  To  Prior 
indeed  politics  brought  speedy  and  substantial 
prosperity,  though  fortune  was  not  invariably  kind 
to  him.  It  was  during  the  chief  reverse  of  his  career, 
the  two  years'  imprisonment  which  began  in  1715, 
that  he  wrote  his  Alma,  or  Progress  of  the  Mind. 
In  his  occasional,  social  verse  we  find  the  real,  lovable 
Prior.  Within  this  narrow  sphere  of  society  verse, 
Prior  is  a  master.  He  crowned  the  work  of  Dryden 
with  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  versification  to  which 
the  earlier  poet  never  attained;  he  brought  the 
familiar  style  in  poetry  to  a  high  degree  of  polish  ; 
he  became  the  supreme  representative  of  French 
influence  in  English  poetry. 

Poetry  to  Prior  was  merely  a  diversion.  He  was 
too  wise  in  the  things  of  this  world  to  turn  profes- 
sional poet  and  starve  in  a  garret. 

"  As  to  my  own  part/'  he  says,  "  I  found  this  im- 
pulse [to  write  verse]  very  soon,  and  shall  continue  to 
feel  it  as  long  as  I  can  think.  I  remember  nothing 
further  in  life  than  that  I  made  Verses.  .  .  .  But 
I  had  two  Accidents  in  Youth  which  hindered  me 
from  Being  quite  possessed  with  the  Muse  :  I  was 
bred  in  a  College  where  Prose  was  more  in  fashion 
than  Verse,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  first 
Degree  was  sent  the  King's  Secretary  to  the  Hague  : 
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There  I  had  enough  to  do  studying  French  and  Dutch 
and  altering  my  Terentian  and  Virgilian  Style  into 
that  of  Articles,  Conventions,  and  Memorials  :  So 
that  Poetry  which  by  the  bent  of  my  Mind  might 
have  become  the  Business  of  my  life,  was  by  the 
happyness  of  my  Education  only  the  Amusement 
of  it."  1 

But  Prior  clearly  saw  that  poetry,  which  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity  might  have  angered  Fortuna, 
could,  if  courted  with  discretion,  become  an  ally, 
and  win  for  him  a  place,  if  not  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  at  least  of  some  considerable  elevation. 
Consequently,  for  reasons  of  policy,  as  he  candidly 
avows,  he  made  no  attempt  to  write  satire,  which 
might  have  retarded  his  advance  in  the  world.  In 
his  preface  to  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Prior 
tells  us  the  work  consists  of  : 

"  Public  Panegyrics,  Amorous  Odes,  Serious 
Reflections,  or  Idle  Tales,  the  Product  of  his  leisure 
Hours,  who  had  Business  enough  upon  his  Hands, 
and  was  only  a  Poet  by  Accident/' 

In  these  poems  Prior  reveals  himself  as  an  eigh- 
teenth-century Herrick,  both  as  man  and  poet. 
He  has  the  same  light,  kindly  humour,  through 
which  runs  a  suggestion  of  irony,  deepening  some- 
times until  it  is  touched  to  darker  thought.  We 
sometimes  suspect  that  the  tears  of  laughter  have 
silently  changed  into  the  lacrymce  rerum,  that  the 
jester's  heart  is  less  light  than  his  song.  We  know 
that,  like  Herrick,  Prior  can  laugh  at  himself,  as 
well  as  at  the  rest  of  the  world.  Both  pay  homage 
to  Horace  ;  both  are  "  classical,"  both  "  pagan." 
And  this  community  of  taste  and  spirit  clearly 
reveals  itself,  despite  the  newer,  less  gracious  poetic 
dress  of  the  later  poet.  Prior,  unlike  Herrick,  is 
the  modern,  the  man  of  fashion,  the  coffee-house 
wit.  He  has  the  new  polish  which  Chesterfield  and 

1  A  n  Essay  upon  Learning. 
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his  brethren  of  the  spirit  were  importing  from  France. 
Nevertheless,  when  Prior  sings— 

Her  Hair, 

In  Ringlets  rather  dark  than  fair, 
Does  down  her  Iv'ry  Bosom  roll 
And  hiding  Half,  adorns  the  Whole. 
In  her  high  Forehead's  fair  half-round 
Love  sits  in  open  Triumph  crown'd  : 
He  in  the  Dimple  of  her  Chin, 
In  private  State  by  Friends  is  seen,1 

he  is  only  echoing  with  less  charm  of  expression,  the 
spirit  which  made  Herrick  sing  : 

Then,  when  I  see  thy  Tresses  bound 
Into  an  Ovall,  square,  or  round  ; 
And  knit  in  knots  far  more  then  I 
Can  tell  by  tongue  ;  or  true-love  tie  : 
Next,  when  those  Lawnie  Filmes  I  see 
Play  with  a  wild  civility  : 
And  all  those  airie  silks  to  flow, 
Alluring  me,  and  tempting  so  : 
I  must  confesse,  mine  eye  and  heart 
Dotes  less  on  Nature  then  on  Art.2 

Both  poets  delight  in  the  society  of  women,  n< 
is  their  devotion  confined  to  a  single  Julia  or  Clo< 
The  more  sophisticated  ladies  of  the  later  age  seei 
to  have  been  less  placable  than  their  predecessoi 
and  the  same,  apparently,  may  also  be  said  of  the 
two  poets.  L  fa 

When  Julia  chid,  I  stood  as  mute  the  while, 
As  is  the  fish,  or  tonguelesse  Crocodile,3 

says  the  peaceable  Herrick ;  but  Prior,  with  a 
felicity  of  phrase  and  measure  which  makes  the  lines 
a  model  of  the  familiar  style  in  verse,  replies  to  his 
fair  accuser  : 

To  be  vext  at  a  Trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 
Your  Judgment  at  once,  and  my  Passion  You  wrong  : 

You  take  that  for  Fact,  which  will  scarce  be  found  Wit :      * 
Od's  Life  !  must  one  swear  to  the  Truth  of  a  Song  ?  * 

1  Her  Right  Name.  *  Art  above  Nature  :  To  Julia. 

3  Teares  are  Tongues.  4  Cloe  Jealous  :  A  Better  A  nswer. 
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Then  he  recovers  his  temper,  and  tries  to  soothe 
Cloe  in  such  delightful  stanzas  as  these  : 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Cloe,  and  what  I  write,  shews 
The  Diff 'rence  there  is  betwixt  Nature  and  Art : 

I  court  others  in  Verse  ;  but  I  love  Thee  in  Prose  : 
And  They  have  my  Whimsies  ;  but  thou  hast  my  Heart. 

In  persuading  Cloe,  he  almost  begins  to  believe  this 
elaborate  apologia  himself,  as  he  continues  : 

So  when  I  am  weary'd  with  wand'ring  all  Day  ; 

To  Thee,  my  Delight,  in  the  Evening  I  come  : 
No  Matter  what  Beauties  I  saw  in  my  Way : 

They  were  but  my  Visits  ;  but  Thou  art  my  Home. 

Cloe  is  apparently  sufficiently  worked  upon  by  this, 
to  accept  a  story  which  she  does  not  really  believe  ; 
whereupon  Prior,  perhaps  himself  not  sure  of  its 
truth  or  fiction,  resumes  his  usual  bantering  tone, 
quotes  Horace  and  Lydia,  and  concludes  with  a  ludi- 
crous and  no  doubt  intentionally  ungrammatical 
couplet,  which  is  to  bring  back  the  smiles  to  the  tear- 
stained  face  of  Cloe.  It  is  in  similar  vein  that  Prior 
sings  : 

The  Merchant,  to  secure  his  Treasure, 

Conveys  it  in  a  borrow'd  Name  : 
Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  Measure  ; 
But  Cloe  is  my  real  Flame.1 

And  in  like  manner  are  The  Question,  to  Lisetta, 
and  Lisetta' s  Reply. 

Prior  also  shared  Herrick's  devotion  to  the  bowl. 
To  both  men  the  bowl  is  something  almost  sacred, 
part  of  the  mystic  rites  of  Bacchus.  How  cordially 
would  Prior  have  endorsed  Herrick's  noble  resolve : 

But  He  spend  my  comming  houres, 
Drinking  wine,  and  crown'd  with  flowres.2 

But  Julia  and  Cloe  would  have  had  to  share  the 
banquet.  There  is  the  same  pseudo-paganism,  born 
of  Horace  and  the  Greek  Anthology,  in  the  following 
Song  by  Prior  : 

If  Wine  and  Musick  have  the  Pow'r, 
To  ease  the  Sickness  of  the  Soul  ; 

1  An  Ode.  2  On  Himself e. 
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Let  Phoebus  ev'ry  String  explore  ; 
And  Bacchus  fill  the  sprightly  Bowl. 
Let  them  their  friendly  Aid  imploy, 
To  make  my  Cloe's  Absence  light  ; 
And  seek  for  Pleasure  to  destroy 
The  Sorrows  of  this  live-long  Night. 

But  She  to  Morrow  will  return  : 
Venus  be  Thou  to  Morrow  great ; 
Thy  Myrtles  strow,  Thy  Odours  burn  ; 
And  meet  Thy  Fav'rite  Nymph  in  State. 
Kind  Goddess,  to  no  other  Pow'rs 
Let  Us  to  Morrow's  Blessings  own : 
Thy  darling  Loves  shall  guide  the  Hours  ; 
And  all  the  Day  be  Thine  alone. 

Similar,  too,  are  Herrick's  Cheat  of  Cupid  and  Prior's 
Cupid  Mistaken. 

Forthwith  his  bow  he  bent, 

And  wedded  string  and  arrow, 
And  struck  me,  that  it  went 

Quite  through  my  heart  and  marrow, 

sings  the  earlier  poet,  describing  Cupid's  attack. 
Prior  seeks  to  bring  all  the  famed  smoothness  of 
Waller  into  his  description  : 

With  Skill  He  chose  his  sharpest  Dart : 
With  all  his  Might  his  Bow  He  drew  : 

Swift  to  His  beauteous  Parent's  heart 
The  too  well-guided  Arrow  flew. 

At  times   the  familiar  refrain  of  Carpe  Diem  is 
the  common  burden  of  their  song. 

For  what  To-morrow  shall  disclose, 
May  spoil  what  You  To-night  propose  : 

England  may  change  ;  or  Cloe  stray  : 
Love  and  Life  are  for  To-day, 

Prior  exclaims  in  a  quatrain  entitled  Quid  sit 
futurum  Cras  fuge  queer  ere,  just  as  Herrick  had 
preached  the  same  doctrine  in  his  famous  Gather 
ye  Rose-buds  while  ye  may,  and  similar  verses. 

The  inextricably  mingled  humour  and  pathos  which 
forms  perhaps  Prior's  greatest  charm,  finds  delightful 
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expression  in  the  verses  For  My   Own  Monument. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway, 
So  Matt  may  be  kill'd,  and  his  bones  never  found, 

False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea, 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd,  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air, 

To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same, 

And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile,  or  a  tear, 
He  cares  not — yet  pr'ythee  be  kind  to  his  Fame. 

Like  Herrick,  too,  Prior  sang  of  children  long  before 
children  had  become  a  part  of  the  poet's  stock-in-trade. 

Prior,  then,  carries  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  a  very  real  manner,  the  spirit  of  Herrick.  We 
find  indeed,  in  the  lesser  known  verses  of  the  earlier 
poet,  the  germ  of  those  characteristics  of  eighteenth- 
century  occasional  verse  which  are  usually  regarded 
as  belonging  to  that  century  alone.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  Herrick's  greatest  qualities  as  a  poet 
—his  tenderness,  his  love  of  nature,  his  childlike 
simplicity,  his  delicate  cadences  of  expression — die 
with  him.  But  though  the  quaint  dress  of  his  thought 
and  feeling  is  discarded  for  the  more  formal,  more 
elaborate  brocade  of  the  later  age,  his  lines  Upon 
a  Painted  Gentlewoman,  On  a  Perfum'd  Lady,  Upon 
Some  Women,  and  similar  productions,  are  in  the 
same  line  of  development  as  much  Restoration  verse, 
a  somewhat  milder  foretaste  of  Swift's  Lady's 
Dressing  Room.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  proceed 
from  some  of  the  lyrics  of  Herrick,  to  the  occasional 
verse  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century, 
is  merely  to  turn  from  what  was  done  in  the  green 
tree  to  its  counterpart  in  the  dry. 

But  if  Prior  represents  a  transitional  stage  in 
English  verse,  pointing  backward  to  preceding  poets, 
he  also  points  forward  along  the  road  of  poetic  evolu- 
tion. There  is  a  strangely  modern  note,  a  suggestion 
of  Tennyson's  manner  in  such  a  stanza  as  this  : 
Yet  car'd  I  not,  what  might  presage 

Or  withering  Wreath,  or  fleeting  Youth  : 
Love  I  esteem'd  more  strong  than  Age, 
And  Time  less  permanent  than  Truth.1 
1  Cloe  Jealous. 
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In  his  delightful  poem  The  Female  Phaeton,  Prior 
enters  the  borderland  of  Swift's  lyrical  narrative 
verse,  and  points  to  Cowper.  Prior  did  a  number 
of  foolish  things  in  poetry  as  in  life.  At  times  he 
tries  to  be  conventional  and  to  write  odes  in  the 
manner  of  Cowley.  But  perhaps  the  most  foolish 
of  his  poetic  transgressions  was  his  attempt  to  alter 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  an  attempt  which  was  doomed 
to  failure. 

Prior's  great  virtue  as  a  poet  is  an  intense  realism. 
He  has  too  vital  a  personality  to  be  restrained  by 
the  current  poetic  theories.  For  him  abstractions 
have  no  meaning.  He  demands  life  with  all  its 
colour,  noise,  change,  reality,  crudity.  In  one  point 
Prior  was  far  removed  from  the  typical  Augustan, 
for  he  preferred  passion  to  stagnation,  emotion  to 
reason.  He  has  no  sympathy  for  the  "  sauntering 
Jacks  and  idle  Joans  "  of  the  world. 

Nor  Good,  nor  Bad,  nor  Fools,  nor  Wise  ; 

They  wou'd  not  learn,  nor  cou'd  advise  : 

Without  Love,  Hatred,  Joy,  or  Fear, 

They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were  : 

Nor  Wish'd,  nor  Car'd,  nor  Laugh'd,  nor  Cry'd : 

And  so  They  liv'd  ;  and  so  They  dy'd.1 

Prior  had  no  intention  of  making  his  own  life 
"  a  kind  of — as  it  were  "  ;  his  sympathies  are  rather 
with  those  like  his  typical  heroine  "  Jinny  the  Just/' 
who — 

.  .  .  read  and  Accounted  &  payd  &  abated 

Eat  and  drank,  Play'd  &  Work't,  laugh't  &  Cry'd,  lov'd  &  hated, 

As  answer'd  the  end  of  her  being  Created. 

This  delight  in  life,  in  all  its  aspects,  was  rank 
heresy  against  those  principles  of  the  fashionable 
common-sense  philosophy  which  made  reason  su- 
preme, and  the  separation  of  the  elect  from  common 
humanity  a  fundamental  rule.  That  of  his  own  free- 
will a  man  should  leave  the  world  of  wit  and 
fashion  to  snatch  a  few  moments  among  humble 
folks  in  an  ale-house  was  incomprehensible  to  the 

1  A  n  Epitaph. 
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exalted  devotees  of  reason,  and  the  explanation  of 
this  practice  of  Prior  was  at  once  found  in  his  humble 
ancestry.  On  the  score  of  birth,  Lord  Strafford  de- 
clined to  act  with  the  poet  in  negotiating  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  In  two  poems,  The  Old  Gentry,  and  an 
Epitaph  Extempore,  Prior  replied  to  such,  in  verse 
full  of  the  laughter  of  his  light-hearted  scorn  : 

Heralds  and  Statesmen,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lye  the  Bones  of  Matthew  Prior  ; 

The  Son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 

Can  Bourbon,  or  Nassau,  go  higher  ?  1 

But  even  for  Prior  song,  woman,  and  wine  could 
not  entirely  banish  deeper  questionings,  and  at  times 
a  touch  of  fatalism  creeps  into  his  verse.  There  is 
a  deeper  note,  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the  lines 
to  his  monument  already  quoted.  The  same  tinge 
of  regret  turns  his  Parting  with  Flavia  to  darker 
hues  : 

You  sigh  and  weep  :  the  Gods  neglect 
That  precious  dew  your  eyes  let  fall : 

Our  joy  and  grief  with  like  respect 
They  mind  ;  and  that  is,  not  at  all. 

We  pray,  in  hopes  they  will  be  kind, 

As  if  they  did  regard  our  state  : 
They  hear  ;  and  the  return  we  find 

Is,  that  no  prayers  can  alter  Fate. 

Something  of  this  darker  mood  finds  expression, 
though  somewhat  weakened  by  a  touch  of  the  senti- 
mental and  artificial,  in  The  Garland.  In  this  poem 
the  writer  tells  us  how — 

The  Pride  of  ev'ry  Grove  I  chose, 

The  Violet  sweet,  and  Lilly  fair, 
The  dappl'd  Pink,  and  blushing  Rose, 

To  deck  my  charming  doe's  Hair. 

But  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  sentimental  Cloe  weeps 
over  their  decay. 

She  sigh'd  ;  She  smil'd  :  and  to  the  Flow'rs 
Pointing,  the  Lovely  Moralist  said  : 

See  !  Friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  Hours, 
See  yonder,  what  a  Change  is  made. 

1  Epitaph  Extempore. 
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Ah  Me  !  the  blooming  Pride  of  May, 

And  That  of  Beauty  are  but  One  : 
At  Morn  Both  flourish  bright  and  gay, 

Both  fade  at  Evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

There  is  too  a  very  modern  touch  in  the  following 
stanza  from  some  lines  to  The  Honourable  Charles 
Montagu  : 

Our  Hopes,  like  tow 'ring  Falcons,  aim 

At  Objects  in  an  airy  height : 
The  little  Pleasure  of  the  Game 

Is  from  afar  to  view  the  Flight. 

Is  it  merely  fanciful  to  see  in  the  following  verses 

The  ancient  Sage,  who  did  so  long  maintain, 
That  Bodies  die,  but  Souls  return  again, 

With  all  the  Births  and  Deaths  He  had  in  store, 
Went  out  Pythagoras,  and  came  no  more,1 

a  foretaste  in  both  form  and  spirit  of  : 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  Argument 

About  it  and  about ;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  Door  as  in  I  went  ?  2 

Surely  too  there  is  the  bitterness  of  personal  sorrow, 
a  trace  of  passing  sadness  in  those  verses  of  Prior 
which  found  their  way  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott 3  : 

The  Man  in  graver  Tragic  known 
(Tho'  his  best  Part  long  since  was  done) 

Still  on  the  Stage  desires  to  tarry : 
And  He  who  play'd  the  Harlequin, 
After  the  Jest  still  loads  the  Scene, 

Unwilling  to  retire,  tho'  Weary.4 

Can  it  be  that  the  years  changed  for  Prior  the 
emphasis  of  those  thoughtless  verses  of  his  earlier 
days — 

Etje  suis  triste  quand  je  crie 
Bannissons  la  Melancholic  ? 

1  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  Col.  George  Villiers. 

8  Fitzgerald's  Rubaiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm. 

8  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  2nd  ed.,  1853,  pp.  738-9. 

*  Lines  written  in  the  beginning  of  Mezeray's  History  of  France. 
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JOHN  GAY  (1685-1732) 

It  was  in  the  year  1728  that  John  Gay  achieved 
fame  and  fortune  by  the  production  and  immediate 
success  of  his  Beggar's  Opera.  Its  popularity,  due 
to  a  fortunate  combination  of  dramatic  and  political 
interest,  was  so  great  that  the  fashionable  ladies  of 
the  time  decorated  their  fans,  and  the  screens  of 
their  drawing-rooms,  with  the  songs  from  the  play. 
Nor  was  Gay's  success  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
abstract  praise.  It  brought  with  it  a  material 
reward  of  such  magnitude,  that  the  wits  of  the  day, 
coupling  the  name  of  the  poet  with  that  of  Rich  the 
theatre-manager,  described  The  Beggar's  Opera  as 
the  play  "  which  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay." 

By  means  of  consistent  good  fortune  (which  only 
once  deserted  him),  and  a  slender  poetic  talent,  Gay 
raised  himself  from  the  humble  post  of  silk-mercer's 
apprentice,  to  that  of  poet  and  playwright,  and 
hanger-on  to  certain  of  the  aristocracy.  Despite 
his  easy-going,  spendthrift  nature,  so  successful 
were  his  works  that  even  after  severe  losses  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  he  left  at  his  death  a  fortune  of 
six  thousand  pounds.  Easily  depressed,  ever  ready 
to  repine  at  the  slightest  temporary  reverse  of  a 
life  undeservedly  fortunate,  Gay  remained  to  the 
end,  in  a  state  of  semi-dependence  upon  his 
artistic  and  aristocratic  friends.  These  were  Swift 
and  Pope,  who  felt  the  attraction  of  a  character  the 
opposite  of  their  own,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  the  last-named  being  that — 

Kitty,  Beautiful  and  Young, 
And  wild  as  Colt  untam'd, 

of  whom  Prior  sang  in  The  Female  Phaeton.  With 
that  undeserved  largess  which  fate  delighted  to 
bestow  upon  him,  he  received  at  his  death  an  ornate 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  Pope, 
Chesterfield,  and  others  acted  as  pall-bearers. 

Gay  was  merely  the  very  idle  singer  of  a  very 
empty  day  ;  and  his  success  and  importance  clearly 
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indicate  how  very  empty  that  day  was  in  all  that 
makes  noble  or  artless  song. 

In  a  Contemplation  on  Night,  published  in  Steele's 
Poetical  Miscellanies  in  1713,  Gay  strikes  the  same 
note  as  Parnell  in  his  Night  Piece.  There  is  the 
same  reflective  mood,  the  same  combination  of 
commonplace  religious  moralising  with  description 
of  natural  scenery.  Such  poems  form  a  link  between 
the  purely  descriptive  work  of  Lady  Winchilsea 
and  the  didacticism  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
There  is  too  an  approach  to  the  manner  of  Gray's 
Elegy  in  the  poems  of  this  type,  while  the  spirit 
which  inspired  Addison's  hymns  breathes  through 
the  following  verses  from  Gay's  Contemplation  on 
Night : 

Oh,  may  some  nobler  thought  my  soul  employ 
Than  empty,  transient,  sublunary  joy  ! 

The  stars  shall  drop,  the  sun  shall  lose  his  flame, 
But  Thou,  O  God,  for  ever  shine  the  same. 

But  the  poem  is  more  conventional,  and  therefore 
less  successful,  than  Parnell's  Night  Piece.  Gay 
maintained  the  pastoral  tradition  in  his  Shepherd's 
Week,  which  appeared  in  1714,  and  was  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  Pope,  to  support  him  in  his 
pastoral  warfare  with  Ambrose  Philips.  An  Elegy 
on  a  Lap-dog  is  an  unworthy  forerunner  of  such 
verse  as  Gray's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat. 
But  Gay's  chief  claim  to  remembrance  as  a  lyric 
poet  is  inextricably  associated  with  his  principal 
work,  his  creation  of  ballad  opera.  The  practice  of 
Dryden  and  other  Restoration  writers,  as  of  those 
before  them,  of  introducing  song  into  their  dramatic 
works  had  never  completely  died  out.  Southerne 
and  Congreve,  to  name  but  two,  had  carried  the 
tradition  over  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
even  the  unlyrical  Pope  had  contributed  some 
choruses  to  the  tragedy  of  Brutus,  an  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar,  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Gay,  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
music  greater  than  that  of  the  majority  of  writers 
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in  his  day,  produced  in  1715  The  What  d'Ye  Call  It  ? 
a  play  with  songs  and  music,  which  he  described  as 
a  "  Tragi-comi-past oral-farce/'  This  was  not  Gay's 
first  attempt  at  song- writing  for  the  stage.  For 
The  Mohocks,  and  The  Wife  of  Bath,  he  had  written 
songs  of  the  Restoration  type,  though  produced 
early  in  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  songs  in  The  What  d'  Ye  Call  It  ?  do  in  some 
instances  mark  an  advance  in  versification,  and  one 
at  least,  possesses  a  certain  intrinsic  charm.  Some 
early  whisper  of  the  spirit  of  Dibdin's  songs  rings 
through  this  one  ('Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring), 
which  secured  immediate  popularity.  Despite  the 
Dresden-china  imagery,  the  artificial  atmosphere  of 
the  stage,  which  clings  to  it,  the  final  stanza  deserves 
quotation  for  its  felicity  of  rhythm,  the  cadence  of 
its  merely  conversational  style  of  speech  : 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear  ; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear  ; 
When,  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping, 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied  ; 
Then  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bow'd  her  head  and  died.1 

But  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  Italian  opera, 
which  having  overrun  the  Continent  was  extending 
its  conquests  to  England,  led  Gay  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  writer  of  Rosamond  ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  whereas  Addison  was 
inspired  by  opposition  to  the  prevalent  taste,  Gay 
determined  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To 
this  end,  acting  upon  a  chance  suggestion  of  Swift, 
who  had  remarked  to  him  that  "  A  Newgate  pastoral 
might  make  an  odd,  pretty  sort  of  thing,"2  Gay 
produced  his  Beggar's  Opera,  and  achieved,  as  has 
been  already  said,  an  immense  success.  The  popular 
admiration  for  the  songs  in  the  play  was  no  doubt 

1  Cowper  asserts  that  the  song  was  composed  by  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope, 
and  Gay.  Vide  Letter  to  Unwin,  August  4,  1783. 

8  Spence's  Anecdotes,  ed.  S.  W.  Singer,  1858,  p.  120;  vide  also  Elwin 
and  Courthope's  Pope,  VII,  17. 
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largely  due  to  the  charm  of  Lavinia  Fenton  the 
actress,  who,  as  "  Polly  Peachum,"  sang  several 
of  them.  One  or  two  of  these  songs,  however,  have 
undeniable  merit  within  their  own  limited  sphere. 
Cowper,  Warton,  and  others,  believed  that  Pope 
and  Swift  collaborated  with  Gay  in  the  writing  of 
these  songs,  but  according  to  the  testimony  of  Spence 
they  are  the  work  of  Gay  alone.1  The  political  signi- 
ficance of  the  opera — for  the  work  was  a  veiled 
attack  upon  Walpole — and  especially  of  the  songs, 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  its  success. 

"  We  hear  a  million  of  stories  about  the  opera, 
of  the  '  encore  '  at  the  song  '  That  was  levelTd  at 
me  '  when  two  great  ministers  were  in  a  box  together, 
and  all  the  world  staring  at  them/'  wrote  Swift 
to  Gay  in  March,  I728.2  But  in  general  the  attrac- 
tion was  not  chiefly  due  to  music,  song,  or  politics. 
What  drew  the  town  gallants  of  the  day  night  after 
night  was  the  same  appeal  as  that  exercised  in  the 
previous  age  by  Nell  Gwynn,  Anne  Bracegirdle,  and 
their  fair  companions  of  the  stage.  The  songs  as  a 
whole  reach  no  great  altitude  of  poetic  excellence, 
though  the  facility,  smoothness,  and  musical  lilt 
of  their  versification  is  worthy  of  praise.  One 
couplet  indeed  has  gained  a  permanent  position  in 
the  language  : 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  ! 

though  few  who  quote  it  could  name  the  writer, 
still  fewer  the  work  in  which  it  appeared.3 

Polly,  a  sequel  to  The  Beggar's  Opera,  which 
Walpole,  annoyed  by  the  attack  upon  himself  in 
the  earlier  play,  caused  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Lord 

1  "  Warton  says  that  some  of  the  songs  that  contained  the  severest 
satire  against  the  Court  were  written  by  Pope,  particularly  *  Through  all 
the  employments  of  life'  and  '  Since  laws  were  made  for  ev'ry  degree.' 
— Pope,  however,  assured  Spence  that  he  and  Swiftlimited  their  assistance 
to  corrections  and  advice,  and  that  the  entire  composition  was  by  Gay." 
Pope's  Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope,  VII,  126,  note  2  ;  vide  also, 
Ibid.  VIII,  147  ;  Cowper's  Letter  to  William  Unwin,  August  4,  1783  ; 
Spence 's  Anecdotes,  ed.  Singer,  pp.  no,  120  ;  Warton's  ed.  Pope's  Works, 
9  vols,  1797,  Vol.  IX,  p.  99,  note. 

•  Pope's  Works,  VII,  126. 

8  Written  before  the  present  revival  of  the  play. 
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Chamberlain,  ostensibly  on  moral  grounds,  contains 
no  songs  of  high  merit.1  It  was  in  the  manner  of  the 
street-ballad  of  the  day,  that  Gay  attained  his 
highest,  though  by  no  means  very  high,  lyric  flights. 
The  same  artificial  grace  and  unreal  sentiment  as  that 
which  marked  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring  runs 
through  Sweet  William's  Farewell  to  Black-eyed 
Susan.  And  amid  the  obvious  artifice  and  superficial 
sentiment,  there  is  also  the  same  charm  : 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread, 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  : 
They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head  ; 

Her  less'ning  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  : 

Adieu  !  she  cries  ;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

In  A  cis  and  Galatea,  a  pastoral  opera  which  was 
played  at  the  Haymarket  in  1732,  Gay  included 
two  fairly  good  songs.  One,  0  ruddier  than  the 
cherry !  is  pleasing,  and  the  other,  perhaps  Gay's 
best  lyric,  has  a  resemblance,  possibly  not  merely 
accidental,  to  Mrs.  Behn's  famous  poem,  Love  in 
fantastic  triumph  sat : 

Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing 

And  sheds  delicious  death  ; 
Love  in  her  lips  is  straying, 

And  warbling  in  her  breath  : 
Love  on  her  breast  sits  panting, 

And  swells  with  soft  desire  : 
Nor  grace,  nor  charm,  is  wanting 

To  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

Gay's  chief  merit  as  a  lyrist  lies  in  the  grace  and 
freedom  of  his  versification,  the  lilting  rhythms  by 
which  he  kept  open  the  door  to  lyrical  forms,  at  a 
time  when  the  domination  of  the  heroic  couplet 
was  almost  universally  accepted.  The  writing  of 
the  songs  to  suit  old  popular  airs  led  Gay  to  the 
employment  of  lilting  anapaestic  measures,  such  as 
only  Durfey's  Collection  could  then  equal.  In  the 
matter  of  versification  he  led  the 'way  for  Byron  and 
Swinburne  : 

1  Sleep,  O  sleep,  (Polly,  II.  i.)      I  cannot  believe  to  be  Gay's.      It  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  seventeenth-century  song. 
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The  schoolboy's  desire  is  a  play-day  ; 

The  schoolmaster's  joy  is  to  flog  ; 
The  milk-maid's  delight  is  on  May-day, 

But  mine  is  on  sweet  Molly  Mog.1 

When  he  wrote — 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground  ; 

Near  it  the  bees  in  play  flutter  and  cluster, 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around,2 

he  was  singing  to  a  tune  which  Arnold,  in  a  very 
different  mood,  was  to  borrow  long  afterwards  : 

Me  let  no  half-effaced  memories  cumber  ! 

Fled,  fled  at  once,  be  all  vestige  of  thee  ! 
Deep  be  the  darkness  and  still  be  the  slumber — 

Dead  be  the  past  and  its  phantoms  to  me  ! 3 

The  same  music  also  sings  in  Rossetti's  Song  of  the 
Bower.  To  take  leave  of  Gay  without  mentioning 
what  is  possibly  his  best-known  poem,  Mr.  Pope's 
Welcome  from  Greece,  would  savour  of  discourtesy 
to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  poet ;  but  this  celebra- 
tion of  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  scarcely 
lyrical.4 

To  Gay  as  a  lyric  poet  we  cannot  accord  unquali- 
fied praise.  To  appreciate  his  songs,  we  must 
voluntarily  yield  ourselves  to  their  appeal.  They  are 
essentially  the  artificial  product  of  an  artificial 
society.  The  stage  atmosphere  of  candle-light  and 
cardboard,  of  tinsel  and  make-believe,  still  clings 
about  them,  and  it  is  an  atmosphere  into  which 
we  can  even  now  enter,  and  admire.  If  we  seek  to 
break  these  mock  butterflies  of  poetry  upon  the 
wheel  of  academic  criticism,  if  we  drag  them  out 
into  the  sunlight,  where  their  glue,  their  paint,  their 
falsity  is  manifest,  we  must  throw  them  into  the 
gutter.  But  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  not  act  thus. 
The  palace  of  art  has  many  mansions,  and  to  destroy 

1  Molly  Mog.  *  The  Beggar's  Opera.  3  Separation. 

*  Gay's  lines : 

Or  when  the  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  day, 

And,  trudging  homeward,  whistles  on  the  way,  etc.  (Rural  Sports,  I), 
may  have  suggested  the  opening  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy. 
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a  Dresden  figure  because  it  is  not  a  Greek  statue 
is  not  the  act  of  a  wise  critic.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
confess  that  Gay's  excellence  is  confined  to  a  very 
limited  sphere.  To  him  it  never  came  to  sing  of 
human  joy  and  sorrow,  of  the  real  emotions  of 
humanity,  with  that  accent  of  passionate  em- 
phasis, that  subtle,  interwoven  harmony,  that  speaks 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  We  listen  and 
admire,  but  we  neither  rejoice  nor  weep.  Perhaps 
it  is  but  one  final  instance  of  Gay's  good  fortune, 
in  death  as  in  life,  that  none  has  taken  his  own 
motto  for  The  Beggar  s  Opera,  and  written  it  before 
his  complete  works  : 

Nos  haec  novimus  esse  nihil. 
And  if  one  did  so,  should  we  care  to  dispute  it  ? 


ALEXANDER  POPE  (1688-1744) 

Ask  not  the  cause  that  I  new  numbers  choose, 
The  lute  neglected  and  the  lyric  muse, 

says  Sappho  to  Phaon  in  Pope's  version.  That  is 
the  very  question  which  his  readers  have  asked  about 
Pope  himself,  for  at  least  a  century.  Few  indeed  are 
the  signs  of  lyric  power  to  be  found  in  Pope's  works. 
If,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  alluding  to  the  classic  fable, 
asserts,  the  bees  swarmed  about  the  mouth  of  "  the 
little  nightingale  "  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  the  gift 
they  gave  him  was  more  closely  allied  to  their  stings 
than  to  their  honey.  An  avowed  disciple  of  Dryden 
and  of  the  Latin  poets,  Pope  deliberately  and  of  set 
purpose  continued  the  literary  revolt  which  Waller 
and  Dryden  had  almost  unconsciously  begun.  Un- 
like his  predecessors,  Pope  openly  declared  his  new 
principles  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  defiantly 
erected  a  rebel  standard,  and  shouted  his  battle- 
cry,  "  Return  to  Nature,"  in  the  ears  of  an  admiring 
world. 

When  his  feeling  is  real  and  deep,  Pope  generally 
expresses  it  in  the  non-lyrical  form  of  the  heroic 
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couplet.1  But  the  dominance  of  the  "  classical " 
spirit  even  in  Pope  has  been  exaggerated.  Some  of 
his  earliest  verses  are  written  in  a  free  lyric  form,  and 
in  his  longer  poems  written  in  the  rhyming  couplet 
we  meet  here  and  there  a  phrase  or  a  thought  that 
suggests  the  road  along  which  Gray  and  Collins 
travelled  at  a  later  date.  As  stray  gleams  of  the 
Aurora  fling  a  momentary  splendour  across  the 
darkness  of  the  midnight  sky,  so  these  wandering 
fires  of  romance  would  from  the  very  first  shoot  a 
sudden,  unexpected  radiance  into  the  classical 
midnight  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  true  that  a  perverse  objector  to  literary  labels 
would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  writing  a  book  on 
'  The  Romanticism  of  the  Classicists/'  or  "  The 
Classicism  of  the  Romantics,"  a  subject  which 
would  have  appealed  to  De  Musset.  Is  there  no 
anticipation  of  the  spirit  usually  associated  with 
Gray,  Collins,  or  Goldsmith  in  the  following  lines 
by  Pope  ? 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  dressed, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow.2 

Is  not  the  stock  scenery  of  the  romantics,  the 
scenery  of  Gray's  Elegy,  anticipated  in  the  line  : 

Where  round  some  mould'ring  tow'r  pale  ivy  creeps  ? 3 

In  his  earliest  work,  the  Ode  on  Solitude,  we  see 
Pope  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Cowley,  while 
the  inevitable  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  is  of  course 
modelled  upon  Dry  den's  famous  poem.  A  disciple 
of  Dryden,  he  accepted  the  French  influence  repre- 
sented in  lyric  by  Voiture,  and  his  Pastorals  are 
the  strange  resultant  of  Latin,  earlier  English, 
French,  and  his  own  native  forces.  In  his  imitations 
he  attempted  the  manner  of  Dorset,  Rochester,  Cow- 


1   V.  ante,  pp   33-4          2  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 
3  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
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ley,  and  Waller,  besides  that  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 
The  Messiah,  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,  and 
The  Universal  Prayer,  are  the  frigid  expression  of  his 
intellectualised  religious  emotion.  His  miscellaneous 
verse  is  in  the  light  society  manner  characteristic  of 
an  age  that  classed  the  lyrical  with  the  ludicrous.1 
Pope's  temperament,  his  poetic  theories,  his  philo- 
sophy and  his  social  environment  were  all  opposed 
to  the  development  of  the  singing  note  in  poetry. 
Like  Swift,  he  was  swayed  by  the  thought  of  his 
age,  and  tried  to  live  outside  of  life.  His  letters 
show  that,  despite  material  success  and  contem- 
porary fame,  his  inner  life  was  not  materially 
different  from  Swift's.  It  was  marked  by  failure 
in  love,  by  enmity  in  friendship,  by  disgust  of  a 
world  from  which,  however,  he  could  not  retire, 
by  folly  in  life  and  satire  in  poetry.  Little  happiness, 
little  satisfaction,  was  borne  to  such  spirits  by  the 
passing  days.  Whatever  theories  of  the  virtue  of 
indifference  Pope  might  hold,  whatever  solace  came 
to  him  in  the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke,  whatever 
healing  for  the  human  soul  he  might  preach  in 
his  moral  essays,  not  of  himself  could  he  sing  : 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose  ; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.2 

In  its  own  stilted,  rhetorical  way,  Eloisa  to  A  belard 
does  show  some  quality  of  passion  conceived  by 
imaginative  sympathy,  though  it  is  not  of  the  highest, 
truest,  or  most  natural  kind.  Something  of  the 
romantic  spirit  dictates  the  words  and  imagery  of 
the  following  lines  : 

In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around, 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
"  Come,  sister,  come  !  "  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
"  Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away." 

1  They  are  so  classified  in  Vicesimus  Knox's  Elegant  Extracts,  1801. 
1  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
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In  such  lines,  too,  we  see  how  quickly  the  dawn 
of  the  new  romantic  day  followed  the  Elizabethan 
sunset,  for  here  is  that  medievalism  which  was  so 
soon  to  become  a  rallying-ground  of  romance.  If 
there  ever  was  a  real  poetic  night  of  classicism,  it 
was  a  night  of  summer. 

When  Pope  tries  to  be  pathetic  he  is  obviously 
artificial.  Like  the  poet,  his  poetry  is  always  self- 
conscious.  Never  for  a  moment  can  he  lose  himself 
in  the  emotion  of  his  subject.  This  self-conscious- 
ness, with  its  accompanying  atmosphere  of  arti- 
ficiality, mars  the  concluding  verses  of  his  Elegy  : 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays  ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart, 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more  ! 

And  however  much  or  little  of  emotion  is  present, 
over  all  hangs  the  deadening,  dreary  weight  of  the 
sing-song  couplet.  Because  of  this,  the  reader, 
forgetful  of  the  change  in  manner  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, forgetful  of  the  important  fact  that  it  was 
a  rhetorical  age,  may  easily  over-emphasise  the 
apparent  unreality  of  what  appears  to  be  mere 
rhetoric. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Pope's  lighter,  more 
lyrical  poems  is  that  on  Mrs.  Howard,  later  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  who  inspired  Peterborough's  famous  song.1 
Without  malice,  though  written  of  a  woman,  these 
verses  show  Pope  in  a  happier  mood  than  is  habitual 
with  him,  and  deserve  the  praise  Swinburne  has  given 
them.2  We  quote  the  opening  quatrain  : 

I  know  the  thing  that's  most  uncommon  ; 

(Envy,  be  silent,  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

1  v.  Pope's  Works,  III.   107,  note  i  ;    IV,   448,  note  i  ;    and  v.   infra, 
Vol.  II. 

2  "  Pope's  little  pearl  of  price  "  is  Swinburne's  comment  on  this  poem. 
Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  1894,  P-  97- 
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It  is  reason  in  woman  that  moves  Pope  to  song. 
Not  love,  nor  passion,  but  the  head  rather  than  the 
heart.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and  of  the 
man.  It  explains  the  lack  of  high  and  passionate 
song.  It  was  the  ebb-tide  of  emotion  in  English 
verse,  the  denial  of  all  rights  to  feeling  in  the  lives 
of  men.  Pope's  character  never  fully  developed, 
and  his  poetry  is  the  clear  record  of  that  partial 
development.  He  is  his  own  answer  to  the  question 
which,  in  the  couplet  we  first  quoted,  he  forbids 
us  to  ask. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT  (1667-1745) 

"  Cousin  Swift/'  said  Dryden,  after  reading  the 
Ode  to  the  Athenian  Society,  "  you  will  never  be  a 
poet/'1  The  correctness  of  the  verdict  has  become 
a  matter  of  dispute,  but  whatever  the  nature  of 
Swift's  claim  to  poetic  genius,  that  claim  can  never 
be  asserted  in  the  sphere  of  the  lyric  poet.  In  satire, 
in  realistic  narrative,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
claim  to  excellence  must  be  allowed  ;  but  of  the 
distinctive  qualities  which  we  now  expect  in  the  poet, 
Swift  gives  little  or  no  sign.  His  Pindaric  odes, 
written  in  the  free,  irregular  measures  fashionable 
since  the  time  of  Cowley,  are  long  and  wearisome,  a 
something  that  is  neither  poetry  nor  prose.2  In  one 
type  of  poetry,  realistic  narrative  written  in  a 
manner  which  borders  on  doggerel  and  is  yet  lifted 
far  above  it  by  a  touch  of  real  genius,  Swift  excels. 
For  this  he  won  the  somewhat  exaggerated  praise 
of  Hazlitt,  who  thought  that  Swift's  poems  alone 
would  have  preserved  his  reputation,  had  they  not 
been  eclipsed  by  his  prose  works.3  However  that 
may  be,  Swift,  in  this  kind  of  light,  humorous, 
half-satirical,  descriptive  rhyme,  reveals  himself  as 
the  Hogarth  of  poetry.  His  Description  of  a  City 

1   V.  infra,  Vol.  II.  2   y.  infra,  Vol.  II. 

"  But  if  he  had  never  written  either  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  or  Gulliver's 
Travels,  his  name  merely  as  a  poet  would  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  well-earned  honours." — Collected  Works, 
1902,  V,  109. 
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Shower  and  Description  of  Morning  are  the  poetic 
counterparts  of  Hogarth's  pictures  of  eighteenth- 
century  society.  In  the  verses  on  his  own  death,  in 
which  he  draws  an  imaginary  picture  of  his  end,  his 
cynical  humour  has  full  play.  In  such  verses  as 
Mrs.  Frances  Harris's  Petition  and  Mary  the  Cook- 
maid's  Letter  to  Dr.  Sheridan,,  Swift  anticipates  in 
form,  though  they  are  widely  different  in  spirit,  the 
semi-lyrical  narrative  poems  of  Tennyson.  There  is 
a  very  real  irony  in  the  poetic  destiny  which  links 
the  name  of  Swift  with  that  of  the  chaste-tongued 
laureate,  who  took  such  pride  in  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  laurel  wreath  he  had  taken  "  greener 
from  the  brows  of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base." 
But  the  form  of  such  lines  as  these  : 

Our  doctor  had  called  in  another,  I  never  had  seen  him  before, 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  him  come  in  at  the  door, 
Fresh  from  the  surgery-schools  of  France  and  of  other  lands — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  hands  ! x 

is  the  same  as  the  following  by  Swift,  though  for- 
tunately the  latter' s  lines  are  free  from  the  taint 
of  Victorian  sentimentality  in  its  less  pleasing  aspects. 

Well  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man  since  my  mother  bound 

up  my  head  ! 
You  a  gentleman  !   Marry  come  up.     I  wonder  where  you  were 

bred. 

I'm  sure  such  words  does  not  become  a  man  of  your  cloth  ; 
I  would  not  give  such  language  to  a  dog,  faith  and  troth. 
Yes,  you  call'd  my  master  a  knave  ;   fie,  Mr.  Sheridan  !    'tis  a 

shame 
For  a  parson  who  should  know  better  things,  to  come  out  with 

such  a  name.2 

If  Swift  is  linked  by  these  poems  to  Tennyson's 
muse,  he  is  nevertheless  far  removed  from  Tennyson's 
conceptions  of  the  poet's  moral  duty.  In  such  verses 
as  The  Lady's  Dressing  Room,  Strephon  and  Chloe, 
The  Progress  of  Beauty,  A  Beautiful  Young  Nymph, 
Salamander,  Swift  lingers  amongst  vulgar  and  re- 
volting sewers  of  thought.  They  present  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  aspects  of  his  genius.  "  I  can  rally 

1  In  the  Children's  Hospital.  2  Mary  the  Cook-maid's  Letter, 
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much  safer  here  with  a  great  Minister  of  State  or  a 
duchess/'  he  writes  to  Archbishop  King  in  1711, 
"  than  I  durst  do  there  [in  Ireland]  with  an  attorney 
or  his  wife.  ...  I  say  things  every  day  at  the  best 
tables,  which  I  should  be  turned  out  of  company  for, 
if  I  were  in  Ireland."  l 

But  before  too  severe  a  verdict  be  passed  upon 
Swift,  we  must  not  forget  that  his  youth  had  been 
moulded  by  the  moral  values  of  the  Restoration 
period,  and  that  the  standard  had  not  risen  very 
high  even  at  his  death.  Swift's  vulgarity  is  physical 
rather  than  moral.  There  was  in  his  nature  a  vein 
of  morbid  realism,  a  disgust  at  the  physical  limitations 
of  humanity,  so  deep  and  passionate  as  to  border 
upon  insanity,  even  if  it  were  not  actual  madness. 
He  saw  humanity  in  the  real  and  in  the  ideal,  and 
his  realisation  of  the  immense  and  apparently 
unbridgeable  chasm  which  separated  the  two  drove 
him  to  despair.  With  the  ghastly  humour  of  despair 
he  would  for  ever  gaze  at  this  shadow  on  the  road 
of  life.  He  refused  to  act  like  most  who  saw  it  and 
try  to  forget.  He  watched  it  always  and  hurled 
vulgar  names  at  it  with  mocking  laughter  on  his 
lips.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  secret  of  Swift's 
salaciousness.  To  ignore  the  unpleasant,  to  pretend 
that  the  coarse,  the  vulgar,  the  unclean  did  not 
exist,  seemed  to  him  mere  hypocrisy.  It  was  to  him 
a  part  of  that  detestable  self-satisfaction  by  which 
men  turned  the  realities  of  life  into  shams  and 
falsehoods.  Being  essentially  a  shrewd  man  and  a 
moral  man,  he  naturally  wished  to  hurt  these  human 
ostriches — as  Carlyle  did  later — by  thrusting  in  their 
faces  the  harsh,  revolting,  disgusting  aspects  of  life. 
But  Swift  unfortunately  spoiled  an  excellent  plan 
by  going  too  far.  He  did  not  stop  to  realise  the 
danger  to  himself  ;  or  if  he  did  he  overestimated 
his  own  power  of  resistance.  Like  a  doctor  in  a 
plague-stricken  city,  he  became  infected  by  the 
disease  he  was  trying  to  destroy.  So,  when  we  too 
frequently  find  him,  in  his  verse  as  well  as  in  his 

*  Correspondence,  ed.  Ball,  I,  247. 
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prose,  uncovering  the  sores  and  ulcers  which  lay 
hidden  beneath  the  "  elegant  "  dress  of  eighteenth- 
century  society,  we  must  extend  to  him  the  sym- 
pathy we  feel  for  one  who  perishes,  a  martyr  in  a 
good  cause. 

Even  such  a  semi-lyrical  poem  as  the  Love 
Song  in  the  Modern  Taste  l  is  threaded  with  a  hard, 
thin  strain  of  irony.  In  Swift  there  was  almost 
no  impulse  to  sing.  With  irony,  sarcasm,  the  ulti- 
mate bitterness  of  scorn,  song  cannot  dwell.  Swift 
could  not  sing  for  lightness  of  heart,  for  he  was  not 
light-hearted.  He  could  not  sing  in  the  minor  key 
of  sorrow,  because  in  his  passionate  heart  sorrow 
became  a  burning  indignation  against  God  and  man. 
But  the  Love  Song  in  the  Modern  Taste  mentioned 
above  is  most  probably  the  work  of  Pope.  It  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  workmanship  rather  than  that  of 
Swift.  To  Swift  indeed  love  came,  not  "  fluttering  its 
purple  pinions/'  but  stern  and  dark  with  tragedy  in 
its  train  ;  a  final  lesson  on  vanity  to  him  who  knew 
only  too  well  that  Vanitas  vanitatum  is  the  refrain 
of  life.  Yet  even  the  dark  love  of  Swift  had  its 
moments  of  child-like  happiness,  and  it  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  the  poetic  record  of  these  in  his 
verses  to  Stella  forms  some  of  his  most  pleasing 
verse  : 

But,  Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 

Reports  you  are  no  longer  young  ; 

That  Time  sits  with  his  scythe  to  mow 

Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow  ; 

That  half  your  locks  are  turn'd  to  gray  ? 

Ill  ne'er  believe  a  word  they  say.2 

Strange  it  is  too,  and  not  without  pathos,  to  find 
this  bitter,  cynical  misanthrope  anticipating  Cowper's 
lines  to  Mary  Unwin,  in  such  verses  as  these  : 

Oh  then,  whatever  Heaven  intends, 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends  ! 
Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind, 
To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind. 

1   It  is  attributed  to  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality, 

and  is  included  in  both  Elwin^and  Courthope's  Pope,  and  Browning's  Swift, 

*  Stella's  Birthday,  1724-5. " 
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Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare, 
Who  gladly  would  your  suffering  share  ; 
Or  give  my  scrap  of  life  to  you, 
And  think  it  far  beneath  your  due  ; 
You,  to  whose  care  so  oft  I  owe 
That  I'm  alive  to  tell  you  so.1 

These  verses  to  Stella  do  at  least  reveal  what 
otherwise  would  hardly  have  been  suspected,  that, 
erratic  and  uncertain  in  its  action,  variable  in  the 
form  and  quality  of  its  expression,  but  nevertheless 
of  the  very  stuff  of  poetry,  some  hidden  poetic 
impulse  lurked  in  the  background  of  Swift's  strangely 
complex  character,  an  impulse  which,  in  the  presence 
of  the  deepest  emotion  of  his  life,  wove  for  it  a  gar- 
ment of  not  ungracious  verse.  Almost  it  seems  as  if 
for  some  few  fleeting  moments  Swift's  affection  for 
Stella  could,  like  the  fabled  philosopher's  stone, 
transmute  the  iron  of  his  cynicism  into  the  golden 
laughter  of  mutual  love. 

JAMES  THOMSON  (1700-1748) 

James  Thomson,  though  born  in  Scotland  of 
Scottish  parents,  occupies  an  important  position 
among  the  English  writers  of  his  day.  That  the 
distinctive  merit  of  his  genius,  his  love  of  natural 
scenery,  was  the  gift  of  his  native  race  and  country, 
we  do  not  seek  to  deny ;  but  by  his  early  removal 
to  London  and  his  adoption  of  the  English  vernacular, 
Thomson  takes  a  permanent  place  as  an  important 
influence  in  the  evolution  of  literature  south  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  patriotic  affection  for  the  Navy,  which  as  we 
shall  shortly  see  had  already  inspired  Young  to  write 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  "  poems  "  in  the  lan- 
guage,8 led  Thomson  to  write  his  famous  Rule, 
Britannia.  That  this  song  was  written  by  Thomson, 
cannot  now  be  doubted.  The  present  page  is  no 
place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  authorship  of 
this  once  disputed  poem.  Nor  is  such  discussion 
now  necessary.  It  has  been  admirably  stated,  once 

1  Stella's  Birthday,  March  /j,  1726-7.  2   V.  infra,  p.  77,  $t  seq. 
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for  all,  by  an  eminent  critic,1  with  a  clearness  and 
directness  which  prevent  any  attempt  at  restatement 
on  the  part  of  others.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
Rule,  Britannia  first  appeared  in  a  masque  entitled 
Alfred,  written  in  1740  by  Thomson  and  his  friend 
Mallet,  and  was  acted  before  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  Clifden  Gardens,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Princess 
Augusta  in  that  year.  With  Thomson's  greatest 
works,  his  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  we  have 
little  concern,  for  although  they  contain  occasional 
passages  lyrical  in  form  and  in  spirit,  they  are,  as  a 
whole,  long  narrative  poems,  far  removed  from  the 
lyric  category.  Thomson's  minor  verse,  though 
completely  eclipsed  by  his  two  great  poems,  shows 
nevertheless  the  change  in  spirit  that  was,  even  in 
his  youth,  gradually  stealing  over  English  poetry. 
The  Juvenilia  have  naturally  little  merit,  but  they 
occasionally  reveal  the  religious  and  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  writer,  an  interest  in  nature,  and  that 
immature  melancholy  which  is  so  frequently  the 
lot  of  poetic  youth. 

Even  when  his  songs  are  written  in  the  conventional 
style  of  the  day,  he  brings  to  it  a  simplicity  of  phrase 
and  spirit  which  lift  him  far  above  the  mere  writer 
of  occasional  verse.  In  his  verses  published  in  1736 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  we  can  trace  these 
characteristics. 

Come  gentle  god  of  soft  desire, 

he  cries  in  the  stilted  manner  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
next  stanza  he  reaches  a  much  higher  level  of  poetic 
appeal  when  he  sings  : 

But  come  in  friendship's  angel-guise  ; 

Yet  dearer  thou  than  friendship  art, 
More  tender  spirit  in  thy  eyes, 

More  sweet  emotions  at  the  heart. 

Then  the  ordinary  and  the  insignificant  claim  him 
again.  The  love-episode  of  Thomson's  life  naturally 
touched  his  lips  and  heart  to  song.  Miss  Young, 

*  J.  C.  Collins,  Ephemera  Criticct. 
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the  lady  who  captured  his  affection,  never  became 
his  wife,  but  of  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of 
his  love  ample  evidence  is  found,  not  only  in  his 
own  verses  and  correspondence,  but  also  in  con- 
temporary report.  The  lady's  mother  opposed  the 
suit  of  the  genial  bard.  "  What  !  "  she  exclaimed 
to  her  daughter,  "  would  you  marry  Thomson  ?  He 
will  make  ballads  and  you  will  sing  them  "  :  an 
obvious  allusion  to  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
impecunious  poet.  Instead  of  singing  these  songs 
of  her  poetic  lover,  Miss  Young  became  in  time  the 
wife  of  Admiral  Campbell,  and  Thomson  remained 
unmarried.  In  his  love- verse  he  addresses  Miss 
Young  sometimes  as  "  Myra,"  the  name  by  which 
George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  had  addressed 
the  Countess  of  Newburgh  in  his  amatory  verse. 
Usually,  however,  Thomson's  beloved  is  known  as 
"  Amanda."  Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  lady  : 

O  thou  whose  tender  serious  eyes 
Expressive  speak  the  mind  I  love — 

The  gentle  azure  of  the  skies, 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove.1 

Thomson,  lover  of  nature  as* he  was,  invites  her 
into  the  country  : 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  quit  the  town, 

And  to  the  rural  hamlets  fly  ; 
Behold  !  the  wintry  storms  are  gone, 

A  gentle  radiance  glads  the  sky. 

Come,  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring, 
How  peeps  the  bud,  the  blossom  blows  ; 

Till  Philomel  begins  to  sing, 
And  perfect  May  to  swell  the  rose.2 

But  to  Thomson,  even  spring  in  the  woodlands 
brings  no  delight  if  Amanda  be  not  there. 

Unless  with  my  Amanda  blest, 
In  vain  I  twine  the  woodbine  bower ; 

Unless  to  deck  her  sweeter  breast, 
In  vain  I  rear  the  breathing  flower,3 

»  To  Myra,  »  To  Amanda,  /,  8  To  Amanda,  II, 
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he  cries  in  the  stilted  ecstasy  of  the  fashionable 
"  poet/'  and  he  concludes  with  the  discovery  that — 

Without  my  love  there  is  no  Spring. 

Thomson's  few  songs  clearly  reveal  the  mingling 
of  old  and  new  influences  in  the  poetry  of  the  day. 
There  are  present  the  stereotyped,  artificial,  pastoral 
conventions  ;  Damon  still  declares  his  passion  in 
his  customary  unconvincing  way,  but  Thomson's 
genuine  love  of  nature  at  times  forces  a  new  and 
sweeter  music. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  him  who  loves, 
Yet  dares  not  tell  his  trembling  pain, 

But  to  the  sympathetic  groves, 
But  to  the  lonely  listening  plain.1 

This  love  of  nature  finds  expression  in  verses  to  the 
nightingale,  a  bird  which  Thomson  in  his  Winter 
made  to  sing  in  that  season  !  His  romantic  tendency 
to  lonely  contemplation  in  the  country  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  Hymn  on  Solitude,  one  stanza  of  which 
has  a  real  felicity  of  phrase  and  cadence  : 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born  ; 
And  while  meridian  fervours  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay, 
And  the  faint  landskip  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

There  was  indeed  in  the  soul  of  this  indolent, 
genial  poet,  "  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,"  some 
touch  of  romantic  melancholy.  Something  of  this 
aspect  of  his  character  peers  out  at  us  from  the 
following  passage  taken  from  Murdoch's  Life  of  the 
poet  : 

"  The  autumn  was  his  favourite  season  for  poetical 
composition,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  the 
time  he  commonly  chose  for  such  studies  ;  so  that 
he  would  often  be  heard  walking  in  his  library  till 

*  Song  f  Hard  is  the  fate  of  hint  who  loves, 
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near  morning,  humming  over,  in  his  way,  what  he 
was  to  correct  and  write  out  next  day."  l 

This  touch  of  autumn,  of  night,  finds  expression 
in  his  elegiac  verse.  The  Memorial  Verses  on  the 
Death  of  his  Mother,  though  not  lyrical,  are  in  the 
same  poetic  vein  as  that  of  Cowper's  verses  on  his 
mother's  picture.2  There  is,  too,  a  very  real  and 
intimate  pathos  about  the  following  lines  which 
conclude  Thomson's  poem  on  the  death  of  William 
Aikman,  the  painter  : 

As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part, 
String  after  string  is  severed  from  the  heart ; 
Till  loosened  life,  at  last  but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Dragged  lingering  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 

In  another  poem  commencing — 

Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love, 

Thomson  closely  anticipates  Burns' s  poem  To  Mary 
in  Heaven,  when  he  sings  : 

Oh  !  If  thou  hoverest  round  my  walk, 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk, 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee — 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream, 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief, 
Oh,  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream  ! 

But  Thomson's  greatest  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  lyric  was  in  the  wider,  vaguer  sphere  of 
general  influence.  By  his  longer  and  more  famous 
poems,  he  led  the  public  taste  towards  a  love  of 
nature,  of  simplicity,  even  of  sentiment,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hitherto  remote  and  unknown  world 
beyond  the  town,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
romantic  revival.  By  his  use  of  the  Spenserian 

1  Murdoch's  Life,  p.  xxxi,  in  Works,  ed,  Nichols,  1849, 
8  V.  infra,  pp.  351-2. 
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stanza,  he  placed  himself  in  the  van  of  that  revolt 
in  form  against  the  couplet  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  helped  to  preserve  the  lighter,  more  lyrical 
measures  of  our  poetry.  It  is  as  a  leader  in  the 
return  to  nature  that  Thomson  deserves  our  chief 
gratitude.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  music  in  his 
shorter  poems,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
Thomson's  biographer  when  he  says  : 

"  Although  he  performed  on  no  instrument,  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  would  some- 
times listen  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to  the  nightin- 
gales in  Richmond  gardens/' l 

Gray  expressed  in  lyric  form  much  that  Thomson 
had  uttered  in  his  narrative  or  rather  descriptive 
verse.  There  are  more  than  abstractions  and  personifi- 
cations in  Thomson's  work.  There  too  is  the  personal 
note,  the  grip  of  reality,  however  wavering,  however 
uncertain.  Silence,  solitude,  the  woodlands  where 
amid  the  calm  of  eventide  the  solitary  singer  broods 
alone,  these  conceptions  and  desires  are  already 
beginning  to  vie  with  the  fashion  of  Court  and  Town. 
Already  the  first  faint  whisper  of  the  rising  wind 
of  the  new  spirit  is  raising  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  placid,  sleeping  lake  of  Augustan  song.  The 
"  little  flams  "  of  "  wit  "  must  give  way  to  nature. 
The  Augustans  were  fond  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  they 
had  never  understood  the  verse  of  their  pastoral 
preceptor— 

Nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  silvae, 

in  the  spirit,  if  they  had  in  the  letter.  Henceforth 
they  must  begin  to  interpret  also — 

Odi  prof anum  vulgus  et  arceo, 

in  a  new  sense.  No  longer  was  it  to  signify  that  the 
doors  of  their  salons  were  closed  to  the  uninitiate, 
but  that  man  could  learn  in  solitude,  under  the 
open  sky,  things  that  wit  and  the  town  could  never 
teach  him.  In  losing  all  he  was  to  find  all.  And  in 

i  Murdoch's  Life,  in  Works,  ed.  Nichols,  p.  xxxi. 
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that  change  Thomson  bore  no  mean  part.  There  is 
in  his  lyrics  no  outburst  of  inspired  song.  He  does 
not  "  sing  because  he  must "  with  spontaneous 
felicity.  But  he  does  sing  ;  sometimes  only  in  the 
spirit,  sometimes  also  in  the  form.  And  his  reward 
was  an  elegy  from  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  our 
literature.  For  Collins  took  up  the  torch  that  had 
fallen  from  the  dead  hand  of  Thomson,  and  drew 
from  it,  in  place  of  the  fitful  gleams  of  his  predecessor, 
a  new,  bright  flame  of  poetry.  But  he  did  not  forget 
his  forerunner,  and  wrote  in  his  honour  one  of  the 
great  poems  of  our  language — 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.1 

EDWARD  YOUNG  (1683-1765) 

It  was  by  his  Night  Thoughts,  written  in  blank 
verse  and  published  at  intervals  from  1742  to  1745, 
that  Young  secured  contemporary  fame  and  popu- 
larity as  a  poet.  Whatever  fading  splendour  of  his 
earlier  glory  still  clings  about  him  is  but  the  linger- 
ing afterglow  of  a  sun  that  has  long  since  set.  As 
a  lyrist  Young's  sole  claim  to  remembrance  must  be 
that  of  failure  so  lamentable  as  to  exceed  that  of  all 
other  poetasters  whose  names  have  entered  into  the 
records  of  our  literature.  The  critic  who  says  of 
Young's  attempts  at  lyric,  "  hardly  any  worse 
poetry  has  ever  been  written, "  '  is  merely  stating  a 
literal  truth.  But  Young's  failure  in  lyric  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  thought  and  care.  He  wrote  a  weak 
but  pretentious  essay  on  lyric,  in  which  he  gave 
special  attention  to  the  ode.  In  verbose  and  pompous 
language  he  expressed  the  popular  theory  of  his 
time  that  reason  should  not  be  overcome  by  passion, 
but  that  the  sway  of  judgment  or  reason  should 
nevertheless  be  concealed.  "  But  then  in  Ode,"  he 
says,  "  there  is  this  difference  from  other  kinds  of 
poetry  ;  that,  there,  the  Imagination,  like  a  beautiful 
Mistress,  is  indulged  in  the  appearance  of  domineer- 

1    V.  infra,  pp.  148-9. 

«  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  222. 
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ing  ;  though  the  Judgment,  like  an  Artful  Lover, 
in  reality  carries  its  point ;  and  the  less  it  is  suspected 
of  it,  it  shows  the  more  masterly  conduct,  and 
deserves  the  greater  commendation."  1  This  essay 
is  really  a  preface  to  Young's  ode,  Ocean,  and  after 
paying  homage  to  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast, 
which  he  considers  equal  to  the  work  of  the  lyrists 
of  antiquity,  Young  informs  the  reader  that  his  own 
ode  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Dryden.  "  Its  chief 
beauty,"  he  says  of  Dryden's  famous  poem,  "  con- 
sists in  adapting  the  numbers  most  happily  to  the 
variety  of  the  Occasion.  Those  by  which  he  has 
chosen  to  express  Majesty,  viz. 

"Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  Spheres, 

"'  are  chosen  in  the  following  Ode,  because  the  Subject 
of  it  is  Great."  2  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  middle 
and  final  lines  of  each  stanza  have  one  foot  more 
than  those  of  his  model,  but  Young  was  apparently 
entirely  oblivious  of  so  trifling  a  metrical  difference. 
The  immediate  source  of  inspiration  which  led  to 
this  poetic  flight  was  the  first  parliamentary  speech 
of  the  new  monarch  George  II, s  who  had  put  in  a 
plea  for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  enlistment 
in  the  Navy,  and  the  support  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
This  was  sufficient  to  give  Young  (ever  on  the  watch 
to  advance  his  fortune)  an  opportunity  to  attempt 
by  means  of  his  verses  the  attainment  of  Court 
favour,  and  the  material  prosperity  associated  with 
it.  Like  religion,  literature  was  to  Young  a  means 
of  well  buttering  his  daily  bread.  "  Poetry,"  says 
Young  in  the  preface  to  his  satires,  "  like  Love, 
is  a  little  subject  to  blindness,  which  makes  her 
mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours." ' 
But  this  mistake  was,  in  the  case  of  Young's  muse, 
in  no  way  due  to  the  owner's  neglect.  Young 
always  meant  poetry  to  be  a  step  on  the  road  to 
worldly  success.  As  a  result  his  lyrical  poems  are 

1  Ocean:  An  Ode,  1728.  3  January  27,  1727-8. 

*  Ibid.  *  Works,  1757,  I,  78. 
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doubly  damned.  They  were  failures  in  the  realm 
of  art,  and,  apart  from  a  trivial  emolument,  failures 
in  the  practical  gains  of  the  world.  Ocean  reads  like 
an  intentional  burlesque,  as  indeed  do  all  Young's 
attempts  at  lyric.  The  apology  which  precedes 
them  in  his  collected  works  expresses  a  not  un- 
natural reluctance  to  reissue  such  amazingly  foolish 
productions.  As  they  had  been  spread  abroad  in 
various  editions,  however,  Young  deemed  it  wiser 
to  correct,  amend,  and  reissue  these  examples  of 
poetic  infelicity,  rather  than  to  leave  them  as  they 
first  appeared.  "  As  there  is  no  recalling  what  is 
got  abroad,"  he  writes,  "  the  pieces  here  repub- 
lished,  I  have  revised  and  corrected  ;  and  rendered 
them  as  pardonable,  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do."  1 
In  its  original  form,  as  it  appeared  in  1728, 
Ocean :  An  Ode  occasioned  by  His  Majesty's  late  Royal 
Encouragement  of  the  Sea  Service,  was  preceded  by 
the  relevant  extract  from  the  King's  speech,  signed 
"  Pater  Patriae."  Then  followed  an  ode  To  the 
King  written  by  Young.  This  consists  of  thirty-one 
stanzas  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Ocean.  To 
Young,  seeking  favour  and  patronage  wherever  it 
might  be  found,  so  noble  (and  possibly  profitable) 
a  theme  as  his  monarch  necessarily  supplied  copious 
and  exalted  inspiration.  Nevertheless, we  are  scarcely 
prepared  for  such  rare  poetic  altitudes  as  this  : 

Our  monarch,  there, 

Rear'd  high  in  air, 
Shou'd  tempests  rise,  disdains  to  bend  ; 

Like  British  oak, 

Derides  the  stroke  ; 
His  blooming  honours  far  extend  ! 

The  effect  of  so  lyrical  a  measure  repeated  through 
a  hundred  and  four  such  stanzas  of  equally  felicitous 
diction  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
The  ode  to  the  King  is  followed  by  the  essay  On 
Lyrick  Poetry,  already  mentioned,  and  then  comes 
the  main  poem,  Ocean:  An  Ode.  Concluding  with  a 
Wish.  This  portion  of  the  poem,  including  the  Wish, 

1  Ibid.,  I,  Advertisement. 
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extends  to  seventy-three  stanzas,  making  a  grand 
total  of  a  hundred  and  four.  In  Young's  edition  of 
his  works,  he  cut  down  the  main  ode  to  forty-nine 
stanzas  (the  Wish  being  amongst  those  omitted), 
and  deleted  the  ode  to  the  King.  We  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  quote  one  stanza  representative  of 
this  rare  type  of  lyric  : 

The  northern  blast, 

The  shatter'd  mast, 
The  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  spout, 

The  stars  gone  out, 
The  boiling  streight,  the  monster's  shock. 

This  poem  was  possibly  suggested  by  a  ballad  that 
had  been  written  on  the  King's  speech x ;  but  the  sole 
honour  of  its  form  and  spirit  should  doubtless  be 
given  to  Young  alone.  The  result  of  this  effusion 
was  that  Young,  having  taken  orders,  was  made 
chaplain  to  George  II ;  but  the  post  carried  no 
salary. 

Not  content  with  such  purely  honorary  distinc- 
tion, and  still  seeking  material  advancement,  in  1730 
this  poet,  pensioner,  and  newly  created  rector  of 
Welwyn,  seized  upon  the  return  of  the  King  from 
Hanover,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  bring  himself 
in  the  role  of  loyal  subject  once  again  to  the 
notice  of  King  and  public.  To  his  effort  he  gave  the 
name  of  Imperium  Pelagi  :  A  Naval  Lyrick.  Written 
in  Imitation  of  Pindar's  Spirit.  In  the  preface  to 
this  poem  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  stanzas, 
the  author  apologises  for  its  brevity  on  the  ground 
that  "  Pindar  has  an  unbroken  Ode  of  six  hundred 
Lines."  He  applies,  indeed,  a  kind  of  theory  of 
relativity  to  his  poems,  remarking  that  "  Nothing 
is  long  or  short  in  Writing,  but  relatively  to  the 
Demand  of  the  Subject,  and  the  Manner  of  treating 
it.  A  Distick  may  be  long,  and  a  Folio  short." 

i  "  Peut-6trel'ideedesonodeluifut-elle  suggeree  par  une  ballade  com- 
posed sur  le  discours  royal.  Voyez  la  correspondance  de  Mrs.  Delany  qui 
ecritle  29  fevrier  1727-8  a  Mrs.  Anne  Greville :  'Let  me  know  whether 
you  have  seen  the  ballad  on  the  king's  speech  ;  if  not  I  will  send  it 
you.  .  .  .  '  " — W.  Thomas,  Le  Potte  Edward  Young,  p.  119,  note  2, 
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However,  as  a  concession  to  human  frailty,  he  divides 
his  ode  into  "  Strains,  each  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  Ode  if  you  please/'  And  with 
amazing  assurance  he  continues,  "  And  if  the  Variety 
and  Fulness  of  Matter  be  consider  Jd,  I  am  rather 
apprehensive  of  Danger  from  Brevity  in  this  Ode, 
than  from  Length.  But  lank  Writing  is  what  I 
think  ought  most  to  be  declined,  if  for  nothing  else, 
for  our  Plenty  of  it."  Then  follows  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  contents,  which  informs  us  that  "  The 
Ode  consists  of  a  Prelude  ;  Five  Strains  ;  A  Moral ; 
A  Close  ;  and  Chorus."  Then  the  title  mysteriously 
changes  to  The  Merchant,  and  we  discover  that  the 
end  of  all  this  lyric  criticism  is  a  hundred  and  seventy 
such  stanzas  as  this  : 

Wake,  sting  her  up.    Trade  !  lean  no  more 

On  thy  fixt  Anchor,  push  from  Shore  ; 
Earth  lies  before  thee,  every  Climate  court. 

And  see  !  she's  rous'd  ;  absolv'd  from  Fears, 

Her  brow,  in  cloudless  azure,  rears, 
Spreads  all  her  Sail,  and  opens  every  Port. 

In  the  presence  of  such  song  all  comment  is 
superfluous. 

Some  three  years  later  the  call  of  the  sea  once 
more  lured  the  poet  to  lyric  ecstasy  in  a  Sea  Piece 
containing  I  The  British  Sailor's  Exultation.  II  His 
Prayer  before  Engagement.  This  poem  is  preceded 
by  a  Dedication  to  Mr.  Voltaire  in  verse  ;  a  memorial 
of  that  "  amitie  plus  ou  moins  aigre-douce  avec 
Voltaire/'  as  Young's  French  biographer  expresses  it.1 
The  British  Sailor's  Exultation  is,  judged  by  its 
writer's  other  work,  short-lived,  extending  through 
not  more  than  a  mere  fifteen  stanzas  of  this  kind  : 

A  thousand  deaths  the  bursting  bomb 

Hurls  from  her  disemboweled  womb  ; 
Chain'd,  glowing  globes,  in  dread  alliance,  join'd, 

Red-wing 'd  by  strong,  sulphureous  blasts, 

Sweep,  in  black  whirlwinds,  men,  and  masts  ; 
And  leave  sing'd,  naked,  blood-drown'd,  decks  behind. 

1  W.  Thomas,  Le  Po&te  Edward  Young,  p.  115. 
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The  ensuing  Prayer  is  shorter  by  two  stanzas 
than  the  Exultation,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  fervour 
in  such  a  petition  as  this  : 

O  Thou,  to  whom  the  lions  roar, 

And,  not  unheard,  Thy  boon  implore  ! 
Thy  throne  our  bursts  of  cannon  loud  invoke  : 

Thou  canst  arrest  the  flying  ball  ; 

Or  send  it  back  and  bid  it  fall 
On  those,  from  whose  proud  deck  the  thunder  broke. 

In  his  Dedication  to  Voltaire,  Young,  like  Marvell 
before  him,  hears  "  Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying 
near,"  but  his  chief  regret  is  not  for  the  passing  of 
life's  great  gift,  of  its  days  and  opportunities,  but 
for  the  uncertainty  and  transience  of  the  favours  of 
the  "  great  "  : 

Ye  wing'd,  ye  rapid  moments  !  stay  : — 

Oh  friend  !  as  deaf,  as  rapid,  they  ; 
Life's  little  drama  done,  the  curtain  falls  ! — 

Dost  thou  not  hear  it  ?     I  can  hear, 

Tho'  nothing  strikes  the  listening  ear  ; 
Time  groans  his  last !     Eternal  loudly  calls. 

A  year  later,  in  1734,  the  British  Navy  once  more 
touched  the  soul  and  lips  of  this  bellicose  ecclesiastic 
to  lyric  rhapsody,  which  appeared  as  The  Foreign 
Address  :  or,  The  Best  Argument  for  Peace,  Occa- 
sioned by  the  British  Fleet,  and  the  Posture  of  Affairs, 
when  the  Parliament  Met,  1734.  This  poem  shows  a 
decline  in  the  worthy  poet's  energy  and  inspiration, 
for  it  extends  to  only  fifty-three  stanzas,  some  of 
which  are  almost  repetitions  of  his  earlier  work. 
Once  in  this  poem  Young  varies  the  form  of  the 
stanza  to  achieve  such  as  this  : 

O  could  I  sing  as  you  have  fought, 

I'd  raise  a  monument  of  thought, 
Bright  as  the  sun  ! — How  you  burn  at  my  heart ! 

How  the  drums  all  around 

Soul-rousing  resound  ! 

Swift  drawn  from  the  thigh, 

How  the  swords  flame  on  high  ! 

How  the  cannon,  deep  knell, 

Fates  of  kingdoms  foretell  ! 
How  to  battle,  to  battle,  sick  of  feminine  art, 
How  to  battle,  to  conquest,  to  glory,  we  dart ! 
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This  choice  specimen  of  Young's  lyrical  skill  was  ex- 
cluded by  Young  from  his  own  edition  of  his  works. 

After  such  poems  we  are  at  least  prepared  to  meet 
Young's  next  production,  Resignation,  in  the  proper 
spirit.  Resignation,  In  Two  Parts  and  a  Postscript, 
appeared  in  1762.  As  usual  Young  pretended  reluct- 
ance, and  that  publication  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances .  In  an  A  dvertisement,  the  poet  explains 
that,  although  much  against  his  will,  he  is  compelled 
to  publish  the  poem  because  "  some  Extracts  of  it, 
from  the  few  copies  which  were  given  away,  being  got 
into  the  printed  Papers,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  publish  something,  lest  a  Copy  still  more  imperfect 
than  this  should  fall  into  the  Press  :  and  it  is  hop'd 
that  this  unwelcome  Occasion  of  Publication  may 
be  some  Excuse  for  it."1  Resignation  was  specially 
written  by  Young  to  console  Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow 
of  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  her  sorrow  for  her  husband's 
recent  death.  Though  not  personally  acquainted 
with  Young,  the  lady  had  derived  such  comfort  from 
his  Night  Thoughts,  that  she  procured  an  introduction 
to  the  poet  through  Mrs.  Montagu.  In  addition  to 
fortifying  the  sorrowing  widow  by  his  conversation, 
Young  promised  to  continue  his  consolation  in  verse. 
What  its  effect  upon  the  lady  was  we  have  not  sought 
to  discover,  but  there  is  no  danger  in  declaring 
openly  that  its  effect  upon  any  modern  reader  who 
had  sufficient  tenacity  of  purpose  to  win  through 
to  the  last  of  its  four  hundred  and  ten  stanzas  would 
be  very  far  indeed  from  consolatory.  To  the  ordinary 
reader  of  to-day,  such  an  achievement  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  and  ere  many  stanzas  had  been 
achieved,  Resignation  would  have  been  succeeded  by 
more  tempestuous  emotions,  or  have  yielded  to  sleep. 
The  poet's  theme  in  these  verses  is  that  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  as  the  following  opening  stanzas  show  : 

The  Days  how  few,  how  short  the  Years 

Of  Man's  too  rapid  Race, 
Each  leaving,  as  it  swiftly  flies, 

A  shorter  in  its  Place  ! 

1   V.  supra,  p.  79. 
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Young  apologises  for  the  work  of  his  old  age  thus  : 

Conscious  of  Nature  in  Decline, 

And  Languor  in  my  Thoughts, 
To  soften  Censure,  and  abate 

Its  Rigour  on  my  Faults  ; 

Permit  me,  Madam  !  ere  to  You 

The  promis'd  Verse  I  pay, 
To  touch  on  felt  Infirmity, 

Sad  Sister  of  Decay. 

He  takes  Voltaire  to  task  for  his  religious  beliefs, 
or  rather  disbeliefs,  and  finally  with  a  characteristic 
pomp  of  rhetoric  and  platitude,  with  that  very  apo- 
theosis of  self-love  which  for  Young  made  religion, 
he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  verse  in  the  following 
lines  : 

But  sing  no  more — No  more  I  sing, 

Or  reassume  the  Lyre, 
Unless  vouchsaf 'd  an  humble  Part 
Where  Raphael  leads  the  Choir  : 

and  so  on.  The  platitudes  of  his  midnight  reveries 
even  find  their  way  into  his  naval  lyrics  ;  as  for 
example,  when  he  exclaims  in  Ocean  : 

Gold  pleasure  buys, 

But  pleasure  dies, 
Too  soon  the  gross  fruition  cloys  ; 

Tho'  raptures  court, 

The  sense  is  short ; 
But  Virtue  kindles  living  joys. 

To  attempt  any  serious  criticism  of  such  "  lyrics," 
would  be  to  vacate  the  province  of  literature  for 
that  of  the  mental  specialist.  We  confess  to  no 
predilection  for  Young,  whether  we  consider  him  as 
man,  ecclesiastic,  or  poet.  Sycophantic,  servile  even, 
insincere  in  life,  in  poetry,  in  religion,  endeavouring 
all  his  life  to  secure  the  preferment  that  never  came, 
as  a  rector  he  failed  to  win  the  trust  of  his  own  curate, 
as  a  priest  he  sacrificed  more  to  Mammon  than  to 
God,  as  a  moralist  he  preached  but  did  not  practise, 
as  a  man  he  denounced  servility  while  bending  the 
knee  to  whatever  patron  would  help  him,  no  matter 
how  unworthy  his  master  might  be. 
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Y(oung)  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension,1 

sang  Swift  of  this  poet ;  and  the  charge  was  true. 
Fielding  held  him  up  to  open  scorn  in  his  Tom  Thumb. 
In  the  fourth  stanza  of  Ocean  the  pcet  had  written  : 

Where  ?  where  are  they, 

Whom  P&aris  ray 
Has  touch'd,  and  bid  divinely  rave  ? — 

What,  none  aspire  ? 

I  snatch  the  lyre, 
And  plunge  into  the  foaming  wave. 

And  he  continues  in  the  seventh  stanza  : 

Who  love  the  shore, 

Let  those  adore 
The  god  Apollo  and  his  nine, 

Parnassus'  hill, 

And  Orpheus'  skill ; 
But  let  Ar ion's  harp  be  mine. 

It  was  in  obvious  allusion  to  these  verses  that 
Fielding  made  Lord  Grizzle  cry  in  Tom  Thumb, 
which  appeared  in  1730,  some  two  years  after  Ocean  : 

I'll  swim  through  Seas  ;  I'll  ride  upon  the  Clouds  ; 
I'll  dig  the  Earth  ;  I'll  blow  out  ev'ry  Fire  ; 
I'll  rave  ;  I'll  rant ;  I'll  rush  ;.  I'll  rise  ;  I'll  roar 
Fierce  as  the  Man  whom  smiling  Dolphins  bore, 
From  the  Prosaic  to  Poetic  Shore.2 

Young's  essay  on  lyric  was  translated  into  German 
in  1759,  and  the  Sea-piece  into  the  same  language  in 
1784,  while  an  edition  in  English  of  the  same  poem 
was  issued  in  Vienna  in  1783.  The  Unterhaltungen 
of  Hamburg  announced  the  publication  of  The 
Merchant  in  1770.  But  foreign  criticism  was,  like 
English,  unanimous  in  condemning  Young's  attempts 
at  lyric.5 

The  fundamental  insincerity  of  this  man  writing 
his  Night  Thoughts  by  the  theatrical  aid  of  a  flickering 
candle  set  in  a  human  skull  was  not  hidden  from  all 
his  contemporaries .  When  this  unworldly  contempla- 
tive soul  of  well  over  the  allotted  span  of  three-score 
years  and  ten  continued  to  pester  his  Archbishop  with 

1  On  Poetry  :  A  Rhapsody.  2  I,  v. 

8  Edward  Young  in  Germany,  Kind,  pp.  132-3. 
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requests  for  preferment  the  Archbishop  replied  with  an 
ironical  scorn  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal : 

"  Your  fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above 
the  need  of  advancement,  and  your  sentiments  above 
that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account,  which  on 
that  of  the  public  is  sincerely  felt  by  your  brother, 

"THo.  CANT/' 

If  these  specimens  of  Young's  lyric  genius  were 
due  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  daylight 
hours,  we  even  prefer  those  which  assailed  him  so 
interminably  by  night. 

Or  do  I  dream  ?     Or  do  I  rave  ?  1 

he  twice  demands  in  his  poetry.  "  Sir/'  we  would 
respectfully  reply  to  his  insistent  questioning,  "  you 
do  both.  Give  us  your  Night  Thoughts  if  you  must, 
but  spare  us  your  poetic  nightmares." 

Such  were  these  poets  of  the  "  Augustan  Age." 
But  the  age  was  already  dying.  Young  long  out- 
lived it.  Even  before  the  death  of  Pope,  doubt  and 
disillusion  had  crept  into  the  Augustan  stronghold. 
The  "  Citadel  of  Reason  "  was  already  being  under- 
mined by  experience  of  life,  and  was,  at  a  later  day, 
finally  to  be  shattered  by  the  resurgent  passions  of 
men.  Even  the  chief  architects  of  the  Citadel  had 
moments  of  discontent,  of  smothered  revolt.  With 
the  passage  of  years  and  the  growth  of  experience, 
they  found  themselves  solitary  and  disillusioned, 
in  the  desert  they  had  made.  Pope,  the  chief  archi- 
tect, discovered  that  his  stoic  philosophy  failed  to 
stand  the  test  of  real  life,  and  long  before  his  death 
he  revealed  his  discovery  to  his  closest  friend  Swift. 
He  failed  to  attain  the  calm,  passionless  detachment 
to  which  he  aspired.  Revelation  came  to  him  with 
the  loss  of  those  he  loved.  His  father's  death  in 
1717  went  to  his  heart,  but  as  the  shadows  deepened 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  death  of  Gay 
in  1732,  of  his  mother  in  the  following  year,  of 

i  Sea-piece  and  Foreign  A  ddress. 
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Arbuthnot  in  1735,  his  stoical  philosophy  was 
completely  broken.  The  process  in  Pope's  case  was 
gradual,  but  complete,  and  the  last  lesson  of  his 
last  bitter  years  was  the  lapse  of  his  best  remain- 
ing friend  Swift,  in  1742,  into  a  state  of  mental 
darkness,  which  steadily  deepened  until  the  close  of 
Swift's  own  life,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Pope. 

We  can  indeed  easily  trace  in  Pope's  correspond- 
ence the  gradual  abandonment  of  his  faith  in 
'  Reason  "  as  a  supreme  guide.  Broken  by  disease, 
solitary,  disillusioned,  his  thoughts  turn  to  friends 
he  has  loved  and  lost,  to  love  that  has  gone  astray, 
and  gradually  there  comes  to  him  the  knowledge 
that  life  is  too  great,  too  elusive  a  thing  for  systems, 
and  with  the  knowledge  there  comes  also  a  melan- 
choly akin  to  despair. 

"  You  say  truly,  that  death  is  only  terrible  to  us 
as  it  separates  us  from  those  we  love,  but  I  really 
think  those  have  the  worst  of  it  who  are  left  by  us, 
if  we  are  true  friends.  I  have  felt  more,  I  fancy,  in 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Gay,  than  I  shall  suffer  in  the  thought 
of  going  away  myself  into  a  state  that  can  feel  none 
of  this  sort  of  losses.  ...  I  now  as  vehemently 
wish  you  and  I  might  walk  into  the  grave  together, 
by  as  slow  steps  as  you  please,  but  contentedly  and 
cheerfully.  Whether  that  ever  can  be,  or  in  what 
country,  I  know  no  more,  than  into  what  country 
we  shall  walk  out  of  the  grave."  1 

So  writes  Pope  to  Swift  in  1733.  It  was  in  the 
following  June  that  his  mother  died,  and  on  Sep- 
tember ist  he  writes  again  to  his  friend  : 

"  I  have  every  day  wished  to  write  to  you,  to  say 
a  thousand  things  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  should  not 
have  writ  to  you  now,  if  I  was  not  sick  of  writing 
anything,  sick  of  myself,  and  what  is  worse,  sick 
of  my  friends  too.  ...  I  write  more  to  show  you 
I  am  tired  of  this  life,  than  to  tell  you  anything 
relating  to  it.  I  live  as  I  did,  I  think  as  I  did,  I  love 

i  Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope,  VII,  305  (April  2). 
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you  as  I  did  ;    but  all  these  are  to  no  purpose  ; 
the  world  will  not  live,  think,  or  love  as  I  do."  l 

The  sense  of  failure,  of  disillusion,  is  writ  large 
over  this  letter,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  stated  when  the 
poet  adds : 

"  I  have  written  nothing  this  year.  It  is  no 
affectation  to  tell  you,  my  mother's  loss  has  turned 
my  frame  of  thinking.  The  habit  of  a  whole  life 
is  a  stronger  thing  than  all  the  reason  in  the  world. 
I  know  I  ought  to  be  easy,  and  to  be  free  ;  but  I  am 
dejected,  I  am  confined  ;  my  whole  amusement  is 
in  reviewing  my  past  life,  not  in  laying  plans  for 
my  future/' 

Thus  it  was  that  Pope,  as  early  as  1733,  dis- 
covered that  the  foundations  of  the  "  Citadel  of 
Reason  "  were  built  merely  upon  sand.  "  I  know 
I  ought  to  be  easy  and  to  be  free  ;  but  I  am  de- 
jected, I  am  confined/'  The  system  of  which  he 
was  so  proud,  the  philosophy  he  had  so  long  taught, 
had  failed  dismally  when  put  to  the  test.  Human 
passions,  human  affections,  could  not  be  curbed  by 
any  abstract  principles  of  Reason.  Nor  was  this 
sense  of  failure  limited  to  Pope.  "  As  to  mortality," 
says  Swift  also  in  1733,  "  it  has  never  been  out  of  my 
head  eighteen  minutes  these  eighteen  years  ;  neither 
do  I  value  it  a  rush  further  than  as  it  parts  a  man 
from  his  friends  for  ever  ;  and  that  share  of  it  I 
have  suffered  already,  and  am  likely  to  suffer  as 
long  as  I  live."  2 

A  month  later  he  writes  again  to  Pope  saying  : 

"  When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  thought  every  day  of 
death,  but  now  every  minute."  ' 

This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  of  disillusion,  of 
failure,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Augustan  decline. 
As  time  passed  this  sense  of  failure  deepened,  until 

i  Pope's  Works,  Ehvin  and  Courthope,  VII,  pp.  315-16. 
a  Ibid.,  VII,  300-1. 
8  Ibid.,  VII,  308. 
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out  of  its  darkness  there  gradually  emerged  the 
light  of  a  new  poetic  dawn.  As  the  vitality  of  Augus- 
tan ideals  gradually  ebbed  away,  so  its  poetic 
practice  changed  and  faded.  With  the  passing  of 
that  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  which  inspired  it, 
Augustan  poetry  passed  also.  When  the  stem  lacked 
nourishment  the  flowers  died.  Of  this,  too,  the 
greater  Augustans  were  conscious.  Long  before  the 
end,  they  realised  that  the  old  poetic  ideal  of 
combining 

The  Force  of  Reason,  with  the  Flowers  of  Art,1 

was  already  dying.  Swift  saw  in  1736  that  the  age 
was  even  then  nearing  its  end  : 

"  I  was  the  other  day  recollecting  twenty-seven 
great  ministers,  or  men  of  wit  and  learning,  who  are 
all  dead,  and  all  of  my  acquaintance,  within  twenty 
years  past ;  neither  have  I  the  grace  to  be  sorry 
that  the  present  times  are  drawn  to  the  dregs  as  well 
as  my  own  life."  2 

Eight  months  earlier,  Pope  had  expressed  a 
similar  sentiment,  in  a  letter  to  Swift  : 

"  But  alas  !  .  .  .  non  sum  qualis  eram  /  "  he  says. 
"  My  understanding  indeed,  such  as  it  is,  is  extended 
rather  than  diminished ;  I  see  things  more  in  the 
whole,  more  consistent,  and  more  clearly  deduced 
from,  and  related  to  each  other.  But  what  I  gain 
on  the  side  of  philosophy,  I  lose  on  the  side  of 
poetry  :  the  flowers  are  gone,  when  the  fruits  begin 
to  ripen,  and  the  fruits  perhaps  will  never  ripen 
perfectly.  The  climate,  under  our  heaven  of  a  court, 
is  but  cold  and  uncertain  ;  the  winds  rise,  and  the 
winter  comes  on.  I  find  myself  but  little  disposed 
to  build  a  new  house  ;  I  have  nothing  left  but  to 
gather  up  the  reliques  of  a  wreck,  and  look  about 
me  to  see  how  few  friends  I  have  left."  8 

It  was  in  this  dark  mood  of  poignant  regret  that 

1  V.  supra,  p.  5. 

2  Pope's  Works,  Elwin  and  Courthope,  VII,  347  (December  2). 

3  Ibid.,  VII,  341-2  (March  25,  1736). 
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the  builders  of  the  Augustan  stronghold  saw  the 
work  they  had  fondly  deemed  impregnable  crumbling 
beneath  their  hands.  '  The  winter  comes  on," 
says  Pope.  Like  Swift,  he  early  felt  the  coming 
frost  which  told  of  its  approach.  These  men  had 
never,  to  use  Lander's  expressive  phrase — 

Warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life, 

and  they  had  little  warmth  to  resist  the  winter  of  their 
song. 

Their  high  hopes  had  faded,  their  systems  had 
failed,  both  in  poetry  and  in  life.  Their  fame  was  still 
great,  and  must  long  remain  to  them;  but  these 
men  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that,  though  the 
crowd  did  not  yet  realise  it,  their  work  was  a  failure. 
It  had  failed  in  their  own  lives.  Their  philosophy, 
their  poetry,  could  not  stand  the  test  of  experience, 
and  was  inevitably  doomed.  What  they  had  dis- 
covered in  secret,  they  knew  others  would  discover 
and  declare  openly.  Hence  the  eventide  of  their 
lives  was  darkened  by  bitterness.  Amidst  the 
shadows  of  disillusion,  of  failure,  of  despondency, 
which  drove  men  to  seek  new  modes  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  of  expression,  the  Augustan  Age  of  Reason 
drew  to  its  close. 


PART  II 

THE  MIDDLE   YEARS 
1745-1780 

The  head  and  heart  are  foes. 

CRABBE  :  Library. 

For  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife, 
They  lead  a  puzzled,  vex'd,  uncertain  life. 


With  fiction,  then,  does  real  joy  reside, 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide  ? 
Is  it,  then,  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing, 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  ? 

Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
The  wise  from  wo,  no  fortitude  the  brave  ; 
Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave  : 

Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views, 
Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse  ? 
Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
Of  mortal  wo,  when  doubly  arm'd  to  bear  ? 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III 
DISILLUSION 

SHENSTONE — AKENSIDE—  COLLINS — GRAY 

And  we,  delightless,  left  to  wander  home  ! 

SHENSTONE  :  Elegy  XI. 

I 

LONG  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  long  before  the 
appearance  of  Rasselas,  the  poetic  and  philosophical 
systems  expounded  by  Pope  had  begun  to  lose  their 
hold,  not  only  upon  the  popular  imagination,  but 
also  upon  the  literature  of  the  age.  Pope,  as  we  have 
seen,  found  his  theories  insufficient  when  put  to 
the  test  of  real  life,  and  the  experience  of  Pope  was 
shared  by  many  others.  The  writings  of  the  time 
show  how,  disillusioned  and  with  real  regret,  the 
followers  of  Pope  were  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  their  systematic,  logical  theories  of  poetry 
and  of  life.  "  It  is  the  same  in  the  Empire  of  reason/' 
writes  Deane  Swift  in  1738,  employing  the  metaphor 
which  Johnson  used  later  in  Rasselas — "  it  is  the  same 
in  the  Empire  of  reason  as  it  is  in  the  Empire  of 
the  World,  they  are  both  subject  to  Seditions, 
Tumults,  Insurrections,  to  quick  and  sudden  Revo- 
lutions/'1 "  It  is  a  part  of  philosophy/'  writes 
Shenstone,  "  to  adapt  one's  passions  to  one's  way 
of  life  ;  and  the  solitary  unsocial  sphere  in  which  I 
move  makes  me  think  it  happy  that  I  can  retain  a 
relish  for  such  trifles  as  I  can  draw  into  it.  Meantime, 
I  dare  not  reason  too  much  upon  this  head.  Reason, 
like  the  famous  concave  mirrour  at  Paris,  would, 

1  Letter  to  Sanderson  Millar;  An  Eighteenth  Century  Correspondence, 
ed.  Dickins,  L.  and  Stanton,  M,  1910,  p.  23. 
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in  two  minutes,  vitrify  all  the  Jew's  pack :  I 
mean,  that  it  would  immediately  destroy  all  the 
form,  colour,  and  beauty,  of  everything  that  is  not 
merely  useful/'  l 

The  age  indeed,  by  the  time  it  reached  its  fifth 
decade,  was  already  turning  to  its  rest.  The  long 
and  sustained  political  excitement  of  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution,  an  excitement  maintained  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  and 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  gradually  died  down  after 
the  failure  of  the  '45  had  left  the  foreign  monarch 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne.  The  high  animal  spirits 
which  had  thrilled  through  the  Restoration  Court 
and  the  Town  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the  ex- 
cesses they  had  inspired,  had  left  but  the  wreckage 
of  a  once  hilarious  generation  to  greet  the  advent 
of  the  middle  years.  In  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
now  "  blistering,  pumping,  and  drinking  "  at  Bath 
in  a  vain  effort  to  cure  his  deafness,  a  prema- 
turely old  man  laid  aside  from  the  activities  of  a 
public  life,  we  see  a  convenient  symbol  of  the  age. 
In  his  letters  of  this  period,  Chesterfield  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  time,  disillusion. 

'  While  I  was  able,  that  is,  while  I  was  young,  I 
lived  in  a  constant  dissipation  and  tumult  of  pleasures; 
the  hurry  and  plague  of  business,  either  in  or  out 
of  court,  succeeded,  and  continued  till  now.  And  it 
is  now  time  to  think  of  the  only  real  comforts  in  the 
latter  end  of  life,  quiet,  liberty,  and  health."  2 

"  But  upon  my  word,"  Chesterfield  continues  in 
a  later  letter, ' (  all  the  busy  tumultuous  passions  have 
subsided  in  me  ;  and  that  is  not  so  much  from 
philosophy,  as  from  a  little  reflection  upon  a  great 
deal  of  experience.  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes, 
both  of  pleasure  and  business.  I  have  seen  all  the 
coarse  pullies  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move 
all  the  gaudy  machines  ;  and  I  have  seen  and  smelt 
the  tallow  candles  which  illuminate  the  whole  deco- 

1  Letters  in  Works,  1769,  III,  173. 

*  Letter  to  Dayrolles,  February  9,  O.S.,  1748. 
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ration,  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 
ignorant  audience."  l 

Disillusion  ;  that  was  the  temper  of  the  age  which 
followed  the  Augustans.     Life  had  promised  ;    the 
years  had  not  fulfilled.     The  age  was  in  spirit  some- 
what tired,  a  little  "  worn."     The  sense  of  desola- 
tion that  comes  to  one  who,  after  a  social  gathering, 
when  the  last  guest  has  departed,  stands  alone  in 
the  deserted  rooms  now  chill  and  silent,  while  echoes 
of  talk  and  laughter  still  linger  in  his  ears,  permeated 
not  only  the  older  writers,  but  those  of  the  later 
generation  with  a  spirit  of  causeless  melancholy.  The 
wax  tapers  were  indeed  guttering  in  their  sockets 
in  that  gilded  salon  of  eighteenth-century  taste  and 
fashion.     All  the  elaborate  machinery  of  that  essen- 
tially artificial  age,  its  wigs  and  hoops,  its  paint  and 
powder,  and  its  poetry  and  philosophy  which  were  so 
frequently  their  counterpart  in  the  realm  of  thought, 
had  failed  to  exclude  the  harsh  realities  of  life.     And 
the  failure  caused  a  naive,  at  times  almost  pathetic, 
surprise  :   disillusion.     Hence  the  middle  years  of 
the  century  found  a  reaction  from  the  brighter,  more 
boisterous  times,  "  in  the  air."     Men  were  seeking 
new  gods,  new  idols,  feeling  after  a  new  theory  of 
life.     But  this  desertion  of  the  sinking  ship  of  the 
old  ideals  was  a  very  gradual  process,  a  process  which 
was  not  completed  until  early  in  the  next  century 
the  new  spirit  of  romanticism  drew  all  men  to  itself. 
But  the  revolt  against  Augustan  standards,  though 
long  before  it    reached    its  conclusion,   was  early 
in  its  beginning.     Doubt  and  dissatisfaction  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Pope,  and 
indeed  can  be  detected  in  the  mind  of  Pope  himself. 
This    post-Augustan  period  was,    then,  a  time    of 
somewhat  gloomy  moralising.      The  habit  of  retro- 
spection  appears   in    its    literature.     It    produced 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  and  welcomed  its  production. 
The  consciousness  of  failure,  failure  to  live  by  reason 
alone,  lay  over  its  thought  like  a  shadow,  and  the 

1  February  23,  O.S.,  1748. 
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shadow  did  not  lift  until  there  came  the  next  "  Age 
of  Reason/'  an  age  no  longer  lifeless,  but  thrilling 
with  the  energy  of  passionate  emotion,  of  hate  so 
deep  as  to  approach  madness  ;  a  wild,  lawless  reason, 
vitalised  by  the  dynamic  of  human  passion. 

During  this  period,  from  about  the  death  of  Pope 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  the 
fields  of  poetry  in  England  lay  fallow,  waiting  for 
new  poetic  seed.  But  as  the  poetic  tradition  of  Pope 
faded  and  decayed,  new  influences  speedily  asserted 
themselves  in  its  place.  As  in  all  periods  of  transi- 
tion, these  processes  of  renascence  and  decay  were 
inextricably  mingled. 

"As  after  1730,"  says  Stopford  Brooke,  " — to 
take  a  loose  date — year  by  year  went  by,  one  new 
element  after  another  was  thrust  into  the  decaying 
body  of  the  old  poetry  ;  and  while  one  after  another 
they  hastened  its  decay,  they  also  established,  in  and 
over  the  decay,  a  fresh  body  of  life."  l 

It  was  not  until  long  afterwards,  not  until  the 
close  of  the  century  indeed,  that  the  full  effect  of 
these  influences  was  clearly  visible,  but  they  can  be 
easily  detected  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  from 
an  early  date.  At  this  time  the  influence  of  Greek 
literature  and  of  the  Greek  spirit  reasserted  itself 
in  English  poetry.  The  August ans  were  "  classical," 
but  their  classicism  was  chiefly  Latin  in  both  form 
and  spirit.  Their  regular  heroic  couplets  were  the 
fashionable  counterpart  of  the  Latin  hexameter, 
their  conception  of  poetry  as  rhetoric  was  a  con- 
ception drawn  from  Latin  sources  rather  than  from 
Greek.  One  writer  alone  amongst  them  could  claim 
recognition  as  aGreek  scholar,  and  thatwas  Congreve. 
And  the  plea  of  Congreve  for  the  following  of  Greek 
models  was  ignored.2  But  between  1740  and  1750 
the  Greeks  may  almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  field 
in  force.  Passing  by  Glover's  Leonidas  which 
appeared  in  1737,  the  work  of  a  man  whom  Warton 
described  as  "  one  of  the  best  and  most  accurate 

1  Naturalism  in  English  Poetry,  p.  2. 
*  V.  infra,  Vol.  II. 
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Greek  scholars  of  his  time,"1  we  come  to  "  Akenside, 
Collins,  and  .  .  .  Gray,  the  poets,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  second  Greek  Renaissance."  2  Thomson,  Mason, 
and  Glover,  moreover,  attempted  to  restore  the 
influence  of  Greece  in  the  realm  of  drama.3  Greek 
influence  is  also  seen  in  William  Whitehead's 
Hymn  to  the  Nymph  of  the  Bristol  Spring  and  in 
Warton's  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  while  Elijah 
Fenton  in  his  Ode  to  Lord  Gower  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Congreve  as  an  advocate  of  the  true 
Pindaric  ode.4  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Churton 
Collins,  "  we  may  say  with  safety,  that  familiarity 
with  Greek  poetry  in  the  original  was  a  rare  accom- 
plishment among  English  poets  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  there  was  a  Greek 
Renaissance  marked  by  Akenside,  Collins,  Gray, 
Mason,  Glover,  and  Thomas  Wart  on." 5  And  if  such 
was  the  fact  amongst  the  writers  of  the  age,  how 
ignorant  of  Greek  art  and  thought,  how  far  removed 
from  all  conception  of  the  Greek  spirit,  must  the 
rank  and  file  have  been  !  "  As  in  the  seventeenth, 
so  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  Greek  had  not  much  hold  on  the  many.  Neglected 
in  the  universities,  not  required  either  for  degrees 
or  for  ordination,  it  was  the  rarest  of  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Greek  was 
like  lace,  every  man  gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can,  he 
indicated  at  once  its  value  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  most."  6 

Coming  as  it  did  at  such  a  time,  Greek  thought 
and  art  made  special  appeal  by  virtue  of  a  vein  of 
underlying  sadness,  of  human  sorrow  and  question- 
ing before  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  death,  and 
the  popularity  of  elegiac,  retrospective  verse  became 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  period.  It  continued 
into  the  next  century,  mingled  with  the  romantic 
currents,  of  which  indeed  it  formed  a  not  unim- 
portant part,  and  has  lasted  even  to  the  present  day. 

1  Pope's  Works,  ed.  J.  Warton,  etc.,  9  vols,  1797.     Vol.  IX,  p.  297,  note. 
*  Greek  Influence  on  English  Poetry,  p.  63.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  68-9. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  72-3,  75-6.  5  Ibid.,  p.  69.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  51-2. 
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By  this  time  also  the  social  spirit  which  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Augustans  was  on 
the  wane.     Clubs,  coffee-houses,  taverns,  salons,  still 
echoed  and  re-echoed  the  talk  of  "  society  "  and  of 
societies,  but  the  impulse  which  drew  men  together 
was  no  longer  the  same.     In  the  earlier  age  it  was 
pleasure  in  mutual  companionship.     The  crowded 
club,  coffee-house,  tavern,  or  drawing-room  was  the 
social  magnet  to  which  were  attracted  the  human 
needles,  incapable  of  resistance.     But  in  some  cases 
at  least,  the  impulse  which  drove  men  of  the  later 
age  together,  was  less  a  desire  for  mutual  pleasure 
in  society  than  a  fear  of  being  alone.     "  It  went 
to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all 
that  brilliant  circle,  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home 
and  think/'  said  Johnson  of  his  first  visit  to  Rane- 
lagh.1     From  his  rural  retreat  at  the  Leasowes,  the 
melancholy   Shenstone   writes   to   his    friend   Jago 
in  1752  :    "  Yet  I  find  myself  cheerful  in  company  ; 
nor  would  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  alone/'2 
Thus  it  was  with  Johnson,  with  Cowper,  with  Gray. 
Men  were  growing    more    thoughtful,   more  intro- 
spective, more  heedful  of  life's  shadows.     Solitude 
too  often  only  meant  sadness,  so  they  combined  to 
keep  solitude  and  sadness  away.     But  the  romantic 
love  of  solitude  grew  deeper  and  stronger  with  the 
passing  years.     Then,  too,  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  more  sensitive  that  the  poetry  of  solitude  was 
something  better   than  the  "  little  flams  "  of  vers 
de  societe,  written  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  or  airily 
scrawled  on  a  window-pane  with  a  diamond  ring. 
"  And  yet  I  don't  remember  any  productions  which 
were  the  joint  effort  of  this  society,"  says  Goldsmith 
in  his  Life  of  Parnell,  speaking  of  the  "  Scriblerus 
Club,"    "  as  doing  it  honour.     There  is  something 
feeble  and  quaint  in  all  their  attempts,  as  if  company 
repressed  thought,  and  genius  wanted  solitude  for 
its  boldest  and  happiest  exertions."8 

1  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  III,  199. 
*  The  italics  are  Shenstone's.     Works,  III,  p.  204. 
3  Goldsmith's  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  IV,  169. 
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About  this  time,  also,  people  began  to  find  their 
way  back  to  the  country.  They  forsook  the  coffee- 
houses for  the  fields.  This  rediscovery  of  the  country 
was  neither  sudden  nor  immediate.  They  found  the 
country  by  the  back-door,  through  the  garden,  so 
to  speak.  When  the  cards  had  been  abandoned, 
and  the  lights  burned  low  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Queen  Anne  convention,  men  found  in  the  garden 
the  cool  air  of  morning  blowing  sweet  and  refreshing, 
and  finally  they  looked  over  the  wall  and  found  that 
outside  lay  the  far-stretching  country,  and  that 
the  country  too  was  good.  For  a  time  they  played 
like  children,  in  their  gardens.  They  pretended  a 
small  shrubbery  was  a  forest,  by  making  the  walks 
twist  and  turn  to  seem  longer  than  they  really 
were.  They  would  have  a  lake,  a  bridge,  above  all 
a  grotto  :  a  grotto  was  dear  even  to  the  heart  of 
Pope  !  Into  this  return  to  nature  they  dragged  their 
taste  for  the  classics,  for  the  classics  could  not 
be  easily  and  immediately  abandoned.  They  must 
be  "  classical  "  in  their  gardens,  just  as  they  must 
be  "  classical "  in  their  letters  by  introducing 
ancient  Latin  tags  and  mottoes.  So  they  mixed 
with  their  cockle-shell  and  looking-glass  grottos 
sham  Roman  temples  and  urns  upon  which  were 
inscribed  Latin  inscriptions  in  memory  of  departed 
friends.  And  at  night  they  would  stick  tin  lamps 
among  the  trees,  to  make  the  grounds  fine  and 
"  romantic."  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
eighteenth  century  rediscovered  the  country.  There 
went  out  into  it  first  a  few  exceptional  people,  and 
afterwards  the  crowd. 

This  was  the  artificial-natural  age  of  poetry.  It 
could  not  entirely  discard  its  conventional  trap- 
pings, but  like  strange  Mr.  Shenstone  who  insisted 
upon  wearing  his  own  hair,  poetry  had  got  its  head 
clear  of  the  eighteenth-century  dress,  and  could 
breathe  a  little  more  freely.  Hence,  despite  the 
reaction  from  the  earlier  time,  despite  the  sense  of 
lengthening  shadows  and  slumber,  omens  of  a 
brighter  poetic  future  were  not  entirely  absent  ; 
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and  these  omens  increased  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  It  was  a  period  of  waiting,  of  gradual  transi- 
tion, of  vague  searching  for  new  spiritual  and  poetic 
ideals  ;  a  period  of  small,  now  largely  forgotten 
singers,  whose  songs  have  almost  without  exception 
passed  out  of  remembrance  with  the  passing  of  those 
who  sang  them. 

WILLIAM  SHENSTONE  (1714-1763) 

Of  the  movement  towards  a  new  appreciation 
of  nature,  in  its  transitional  stage  of  the  artificial- 
natural,  of  a  new  spirit  of  romanticism  which  has 
not  yet  escaped  from  the  pseudo-classical  tradition, 
Shenstone  is  the  representative  and  embodiment. 
Artificiality  indeed  is  Shenstone's  most  striking 
characteristic.  At  times  it  is  so  ingrained,  so  deeply 
embedded  in  his  character,  that  he  appears  to  have 
convinced  himself,  if  not  his  readers,  that  his  senti- 
ments are  real  and  true.  For  Shenstone  was  a 
poet  of  the  sentimental,  not  of  true  human  emotion. 
Very  occasionally  he  produces  something  that  looks 
like  genuine  verse  ;  but  such  occasions  are  rare 
indeed,  and  when  they  occur  we  take  them  without 
close  examination,  owing  to  a  vague,  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  on  investigation  they  too  would  be 
found  spurious.  Johnson  tells  how  Shenstone  as  a 
child  was  so  fond  of  books  that  whenever  any  of 
the  household  went  to  market  he  expected  them  to 
bring  him  one  on  their  return,  which  he  would  take 
up  to  bed  with  him.  "  It  is  said  that  when  his  request 
had  been  neglected/'  Johnson  adds,  "  his  mother 
wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  form,  and 
pacified  him  for  the  night."  l  The  historian  of  the 
English  poets  does  not  tell  us  what  happened  when 
daylight  revealed  the  imposture.  But  the  story 
might  well  be  taken  as  a  parable  of  Shenstone's 
whole  life.  Throughout  his  somewhat  brief  existence, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  delusions  to  which  he 
resolutely  clung.  He  was  afraid  of  life  and  sought 

1  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  III,  348. 
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refuge  in  a  world  of  books  isolated  from  the  world 
of  men  and  women.  He  preferred  a  pleasing  error 
to  an  unpleasant  truth.  He  spent  his  whole  life 
working  a  great  imposture  upon  himself,  and  day- 
light never  came  to  reveal  his  folly,  though  at 
times  there  came  stray  gleams  of  dawn  sufficient  to 
disturb  his  rest.  In  the  great  picture  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  we  see  him,  a  solitary  figure,  wander- 
ing in  a  grey  twilight  of  mind  and  spirit,  for  ever 
haunted  by  a  vague,  uneasy  sense  of  loss,  of  un- 
reality, of  disillusion,  even  when  the  illusions  he  had 
so  sedulously  fostered  were  everywhere  about  him. 

This  fear  of  life  as  it  really  is,  this  warped  tempera- 
ment, made  Shenstone  fashion  a  world  to  his  own 
design,  not  only  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  desire, 
but  also  in  his  actual  material  environment.  In 
celibate  retirement  on  his  small  estate  of  "  The 
Leasowes,"  Shenstone  passed  his  days  in  a  con- 
templative melancholy  from  which  he  derived  con- 
siderable pleasure,  and  in  the  more  active  delight 
of  turning  his  grounds  into  a  kind  of  cardboard 
copy  of  a  Claude  landscape,  for  both  of  which 
pursuits  he  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his 
age.  Occasionally  he  feels  that  some  apology  is 
necessary  for  his  futile  and  shadowy  existence,  and 
he  provides  one  in  his  ode  Rural  Elegance  when  he 
says  : 

And  sure  there  seem  of  human  kind, 
Some  born  to  shun  the  solemn  strife  ; 

Some  for  amusive  tasks  design 'd, 
To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  life  ; 

Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  budding  rose, 
New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 

Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate  repose. 

There  is  in  Shenstone  a  streak  of  something  which 
for  want  of  a  better  name  we  may  call  "  romance/' 
but  it  is  that  weak  and  shadowy  image  of  romance, 
sentimentality,  rather  than  the  real  thing.  Shrinking 
from  the  world,  he  imagined  that  he  scorned  it. 
Seeking  an  asylum  from  the  harsh  and  unpleasing, 
from  the  noise  and  struggle  and  confusion  of  life, 
Shenstone  mistook  his  protective  envelope  of  egoism 
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for  the  dictates  of  a  superior  morality.  He  found 
to  his  own  surprise  and  chagrin,  as  his  earlier 
contemporaries  had  found  before  him,  that  the 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  mingled  joys  and  sorrows 
of  life  was  doomed  to  failure,  that  sorrow  could 
always  make  a  breach  in  the  fortress  of  reason. 
Above  all  things  Shenstone  wished  to  be  a  poet. 
He  took  the  most  careful  precautions  to  preserve 
and  foster  every  spark,  however  tiny,  of  "  the  Muses' 
flame  "  ;  he  sheltered  it  in  his  classic  groves  and 
candle-lit  shrubberies,  so  that  no  breath  of  the  world's 
storms  should  threaten  its  extinction.  But  it  only 
flickered  feebly  with  a  faint  uncertain  flame,  gene- 
rating no  small  quantity  of  smoke,  but  very  little  fire. 
Nor  was  the  poet  ignorant  of  this.  He  asked  for  the 
criticism  of  his  friends,  and  lamented  the  casual 
nature  of  his  own  poetic  genius  : 

I  saw  my  friends  in  ev'ning  circles  meet ; 

I  took  my  vocal  reed,  and  tun'd  my  lay  ; 
I  heard  them  say  my  vocal  reed  was  sweet  : 

Ah  fool !  to  credit  what  I  heard  them  say  ! 1 

His  poems,  like  his  letters,  breathe  the  melancholy 
of  disappointed  ambition,  of  solitary  idleness.  Some- 
times Shenstone,  almost  by  accident,  sets  a  deeper 
chord  than  usual  vibrating,  amidst  his  plaintive 
platitudes  : 

Where  are  the  splendid  forms,  the  rich  perfumes, 
Where  the  gay  tapers,  where  the  spacious  dome  ? 

Vanish'd  the  costly  pearls,  the  crimson  plumes, 
And  we,  delightless,  left  to  wander  home  ! 2 

He  voices  the  disillusion  of  his  time  when  he  cries  : 

But  now  'tis  o'er,  the  dear  delusion's  o'er  ! 

A  stagnant  breezeless  air  becalms  my  soul : 
A  fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more, 

I  scorn  the  palm,  before  I  reach  the  goal.3 

Elsewhere  the  solitary  poet  defines  his  attitude  to 
life. 

The  world  is  frantic — fly  the  race  profane — 
^  Nor  I,  nor  you,  shall  its  compassion  move  ; 
Come  friendly  let  us  wander,  and  complain,4 
i  Elegy  VIII.          2  Elegy  XI.          3  Elegy  XI.         4  Elegy  XVI, 
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he  cries,  inviting  others  to  share  his  favourite 
occupation.  And  after  all,  the  world  he  loved  to 
complain  of  was  one  which  never  treated  him  with 
harshness. 

When  not  writing  verse  or  planning  new  ornamen- 
tation for  his  beloved  gardens,  Shenstone  sent  out 
despairing  invitations  to  his  friends,  begging  them 
to  come  and  lighten  the  burden  of  solitude.  Gray 
might  jestingly  describe  the  poet  as  "  hopping  along 
his  own  gravel  walks/'  1  but  for  Shenstone  himself 
those  same  walks  were  haunted  by  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  his  own  introspective  nature. 

What  bands  of  black  ideas  spread  their  wings  ! 

The  peaceful  regions  of  content  invade  ! 
With  deadly  poison  taint  the  crystal  springs  ! 

With  noisome  vapour  blast  the  verdant  shade  ! 2 

This  may  be  true  enough,  but  we  feel  that  the  poet 
finds  considerable  satisfaction  in  his  self-made 
sorrows,  that  he  regards  all  this  travail  of  his  soul 
as  highly  poetical,  draws  from  it  a  secret  joy.  But 
when  this  man  who  consistently  turned  his  back 
upon  life,  this  sentimental  eremite  from  his  impreg- 
nable rampart  of  books,  groves,  walks,  streams,  and 
fish-ponds,  exclaims, 

I  stand  aghast ;  and  chilTd  with  fear  survey 
How  far  Fve  tempted  life's  deceitful  stream  !  3 

the  reader  stands  aghast  also,  but  for  a  different 
reason.  Shenstone  always  retained  a  copious  supply 
of  pity  for  his  own  hard  lot : 

Ev'n  me,  by  shady  oak  or  limpid  spring, 
Ev'n  me,  the  scenes  of  polish'd  life  allure  ; 

Some  genius  whispers,  "  Life  is  on  the  wing, 
And  hard  his  lot  that  languishes  obscure."  4 

Straitened  means,  rendered  yet  more  inadequate 
by  excessive  expenditure  upon  his  gardens,  rein- 
forced his  natural  tendency  to  a  retired,  thoughtful, 
sentimental  existence.  But  the  constantly  repeated 
complaints,  the  querulous  spirit  of  the  poet,  although 
he  was  not  without  considerable  gifts  and  personal 


1  Gray's  Letters,  ed.  Tovey,  II,  25. 

2  Elegy  XV U. 


Elegy  XVII. 
Elegy  XXIV. 
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charm,  weary  the  present-day  reader.  The  retire- 
ment of  Shenstone  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of 
Wordsworth  and  other  romantic  poets.  Shenstone 
was  fundamentally  an  egoist.  "  Poor  man  !  '; 
Walpole  wrote  after  the  poet's  death,  "  he  wanted 
to  have  all  the  world  talk  of  him  for  the  pretty 
place  he  had  made  ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  only  that  it  might  be  talked  of."1  And  Wal- 
pole,  whose  character  was  in  some  respects  similar 
to  Shenstone 's,  had  taken  the  poet's  measure. 
Great  poets  do  not  live  in  a  world  of  pure  egoism. 
Their  emotions  transcend  the  purely  personal  and 
have  a  world-wide  significance ;  they  write  not 
only  to  their  own  heart-beats,  but  to  the  pulse  of 
humanity.  The  poems  of  Shenstone  are  merely  him- 
self, or  what  he  imagined  was  himself,  "  writ  large." 
This  it  is  which  gives  even  to  his  most  genuine 
emotions  a  strain  of  insincerity.  He  always  writes 
with  an  eye  to  his  audience  ;  in  heightening  his 
values,  in  deepening  his  shadows,  in  straining  after 
effect,  he  spoils  the  picture.  Just  as  he  spoiled  his 
love  of  nature,  which  was  at  bottom  sincere,  by 
tricking  out  natural  beauty  in  all  the  frippery  of  his 
artificial  adornments,  so  he  weakened  his  attempts 
to  express  real  emotion  by  decking  it  in  sham  toys 
and  conventional  trinkets. 

Such  a  dabbler  in  "  poetic  "  emotions  naturally 
suffered  in  love,  though  Johnson  bluntly  tells  us 
that  he  "  might  have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she 
was,  to  whom  his  Pastoral  Ballad  was  addressed."  2 
"  But,"  Johnson  might  have  added,  "  the  poet  pre- 
ferred a  celibate  existence  to  penurious  domesticity." 
The  love  Shenstone  sings  is  but  another  of  the  pleas- 
ing, vain  illusions  among  which  he  passed  his  days. 
In  real  life  success  would  hardly  crown  the  suit  of 
the  milk-and-water  lover  who  sings  : 

Still  in  my  breast  one  soft  desire  remains, 

Pure  as  that  star,  from  guilt,  from  interest  free, 

Has  gentle  Delia  trip'd  across  the  plains, 
And  need  I,  Florio,  name  that  wish  to  thee  ? 3 

1  Letters,  ed.  Toynbee,  VII,  285-6:  letter  to  Cole,  June  14,  1769. 
8  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  III,  353.  3  Elegy  XI L 
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The  man  plays  at  everything  he  undertakes — the 
poet,  the  fine  gentleman,  the  lover,  the  hermit, 
the  lover  of  nature — in  an  artificial  garden !  The 
story  of  his  death  is  questioned,  but  we  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  true,  if  only  as  an  example  of  "  poetic 
justice/'  What  could  be  more  delightfully  ironical 
than  the  story  of  this  sensitive  soul  spending  the  night 
in  his  "  chariot  "  after  a  quarrel  with  the  lady  who 
was  said  to  combine  the  functions  of  mistress  and 
housekeeper,  and  his  untimely  death  as  a  result  of 
a  cold  contracted  on  that  night  ?  So  he  died  heroi- 
cally, for  love  !  But  the  story  is  probably  untrue. 

Shenstone,  in  the  last  of  his  Elegies,  attempting  to 
attain  the  sublime,  becomes  merely  ludicrous. 

I  chas'd  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain, 
Nor  dropt  the  chace,  till  Jessy  was  my  prey,1 

he  informs  us  in  one  stanza.  The  unfortunate 
Jessy  falls  into  disrepute,  and  seeks  her  lover  in  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  humility,  praying  him  : 

Raise  me  from  earth  ;  the  pains  of  want  remove, 
And  let  me  silent  seek  some  friendly  shore  ; 

There  only,  banished  from  the  form  I  love, 
My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more. 

Damon,  apparently  marvelling  at  his  own  magnani- 
mity, sends  her  oversea,  but  the  ship  is  wrecked  and 
the  poem  concludes  with  Damon  piously  pointing 
the  moral  of  her  fate  : 

Brief  let  me  be  ;  the  fatal  storm  arose  ; 

The  billows  rag'd,  the  pilot's  art  was  vain  ; 
O'er  the  tall  mast  the  circling  surges  close  ; 

My  Jessy — floats  upon  the  wat'ry  plain  ! 

And — see  my  youth's  impetuous  fires  decay  ; 

Seek  not  to  stop  reflection's  bitter  tear  ; 
But  warn  the  frolic,  and  instruct  the  gay, 

From  Jessy  floating  on  her  wat'ry  bier  ! 

Such  were  the  productions  of  the  sentimentalists 
before  true  romance  took  the  field.  It  was  not  from 
such  as  these  that  poetry  learned  a  new,  a  higher 

i  Elegy  XXVI, 
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song.  The  tragedy  and  pathos  of  deserted  love  was 
to  be  sung  by  no  secluded  egoist,  but  by  a  simple 
peasant  who  knew  the  harsh  realities  of  a  plough- 
man's life  : 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine  ; 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ! 
And  my  fause  Luver  staw  my  rose, 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

That  is  the  measure  of  Shenstone's  failure. 

Shenstone's  poetic  theory  was  indeed  far  better 
than  his  practice.  He  aimed,  though  without  suc- 
cess, at  emotion.  "  I  think  nothing  truly  poetic/'  he 
wrote,  "  at  least  no  poetry  worth  composing,  that 
does  not  strongly  affect  one's  passions."  x  But  he 
failed  adequately  to  express  the  emotions  he  so 
sedulously  cultivated.  Despite  its  limitations  and 
obvious  defects,  probably  his  best  work  was  that 
inspired  by  his  real  if  perverted  love  of  nature.  His 
was  not  the  kind  of  temperament  to  love  nature's 
vastness  and  immensity.  What  he  prefers  is  nature 
within  a  very  limited  domain,  tamed  and  conven- 
tionalised. 

Oft  too  I  pray'd,  'twas  nature  form'd  the  pray'r, 
To  grace  my  native  scenes,  my  rural  home  ; 

To  see  my  trees  express  their  planter's  care, 
And  gay,  on  Attic  models,  raise  my  dome.2 

Such  was  the  poet's  love  of  nature.  But  imperfect 
and  restricted  as  was  his  love  of  natural  beauty,  it 
is  within  this  limited  sphere  a  real  and  active  affec- 
tion. There  is  a  note  of  genuine  pleasure  in  his  cry : 

Fair  in  my  garden  buds  the  damask  rose, 

And,  from  my  grove,  I  hear  the  throstle  sing.3 

He  sings  of  the  nightingale  in  language  of  no  great 
power  or  passion,  but  somewhere  in  the  cold  stanzas 

*   Works,  II,  157.  2  Elegy  XI,  3  Elegy  IX, 
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we  feel  there  is  a  certain  fossilised  emotion,  just  as 
there  is  a  real  affection  for  nature  behind  such 
stilted  lines  as  these  : 

Lord  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I  bend, 

Thro'  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth-shaven  lawn  ; 

Or  pensile  grove,  or  airy  cliff  ascend, 
And  hail  the  scene  by  nature's  pencil  drawn.1 

The  characteristics  of  his  age,  reflective  thought, 
a  brooding  melancholy,  the  desire  for  the  peace 
of  indifference  as  a  refuge  from  the  sorrows  so  in- 
extricably mingled  with  the  joys  of  active  human  life 
and  emotion,  are  prominent  in  Shenstone's  verse. 

Ah  !  why  for  ever  on  the  wing 

Persists  my  wearied  soul  to  roam  ? 
Why,  ever  cheated,  strives  to  bring 

Or  pleasure  or  contentment  home  ? 

For  why  should  lingering  thought  invade, 

Yet  every  worldly  prospect  cloy  ? 
Lend  me,  soft  sloth,  thy  friendly  aid, 

And  give  me  peace,  debarr'd  of  joy. 

These  verses  from  his  Ode  to  Indolence  were  written 
in  1750,  and  they  are  representative  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  first  half  of  the  century.  But 
the  spirit  which  inspired  them  was  fast  running  out. 
Cowper,  even  Crabbe,  rebels  against  it,  and  to  Blake, 
filled  as  he  was  with  the  insistent  urge  of  the  new 
age  of  revolt,  such  a  spirit  was  anathema. 

Twelve  years  earlier,  Shenstone  (perhaps  with 
excessive  complacency)  had  pictured  himself  as  one 
who  had  scaled  the  heights  of  wisdom  and  emerged 
on  the  summit,  only  to  find  that  contentment  has 
been  left  far  below  in  the  valley.2  He  knows  too 
the  all-pervading  sorrow  that  springs  from  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  the  transitory  nature  of  existence  : 

Through  these  soft  shades  delighted  let  me  stray, 
While  o'er  my  head  forgotten  suns  descend  ! 

Thro'  these  dear  valleys  bend  my  casual  way, 
'Till  setting  life  a  total  shade  extend  ! 3 

i  Elegy  XXI.  2  To  a  Lady  of  Quality,  3  Elegy  XXI IL 
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As  the  solitary  poet  paces  the  woodlands  or  lingers 
by  the  marge  of  secluded  streams- 
Some  genius  whispers,  "  Life  is  on  the  wing, 
And  hard  his  lot  that  languishes  obscure/' 1 

His  poems,  like  his  letters,  are  almost  entirely  in  this 
plaintive  style,  so  that  we  are  tempted  to  apply 
to  them  his  remark  to  his  friend  and  biographer 
Graves,  "  My  epistles  persevere  in  the  plaintive  style ; 
and  I  question  whether  the  sight  of  them  does  not, 
ere  now,  give  you  the  vapours/' 2 

In  his  songs  and  ballads  Shenstone  reveals  himself 
in  a  happier  light.  In  these  the  poet  feels  that  he 
is  free  to  divest  himself  of  the  sombre  and  dignified 
cloak  of  high  poetry.  The  more  natural,  the  shrewd, 
kindly  elements  in  his  character  are  here  expressed, 
while  in  his  lines  on  the  Inn  at  Henley  (a  poem  in- 
cluded by  a  stroke  of  unconscious  irony  in  his 
Levities)  the  poet  strikes  a  note  of  genuine  pathos 
such  as  he  never  attained  elsewhere.  As  a  critic, 
Shenstone  stands  before  most  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  various  shrewd  criticisms,  he 
remarks  quaintly  enough,  '  There  is  a  certain 
flimziness  of  poetry,  which  seems  expedient  in  a 
song/' J  This  "  flimziness  "  it  is  that  gives  his  ballads 
an  occasional  ease  and  freedom  of  execution,  which 
at  times  exerts  a  real  charm. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  so — 

Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gaz'd  as  I  slowly  withdrew  ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.4 

There  is  a  certain  appeal  in  such  verse  as  this. 
That  appeal  is  not  due  to  the  high  expression  of 
some  aspect  or  incident  of  life,  but  to  the  fact  that 
these  verses  have  a  light,  artificial  grace  and  charm 
of  their  own — the  grace  and  charm  of  Dresden  china. 

1  Elegy  XXIV.  »  Ibid.,  II,  155. 

2  Works,  III,  93-4.  *  Pastoral  Ballad 
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"  Poor  Shenstone  was  labouring  through  his  whole 
life  to  write  a  perfect  song,  and,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  never  once  succeeded/' *  wrote  Horace  Walpole : 
and  the  remark  is  substantiated  by  Shenstone  himself 
when  he  says  :  '  I  wanted  to  write  ONE  good  song 
and  could  never  please  myself/' 2  A  few  of  his  songs 
have  something  of  the  artificial  grace  of  his  Pastoral 
Ballad,  but  taking  them  as  a  whole  we  need  not 
trouble  to  dispute  the  justice  of  Walpole's  judgment 
and  that  of  the  poet  himself.  Occasionally  the  senti- 
mentalism  of  Shenstone  rises  to  a  higher  level  and 
strikes  a  romantic  note.  Sometimes  amid  his  affecta- 
tion and  artificiality  he  blunders  as  it  were  into  the 
outer  boundaries  of  the  enchanted  lands  of  romance. 

So  would  some  tuberose  delight, 
That  struck  the  pilgrim's  wandering  sight 
'Mid  lonely  deserts  drear, 3 

bears  in  its  atmosphere  something  of  the  fragrance 
of  that  far  country.  In  his  love  for,  and  imitation 
of,  the  old  ballad  music,  as  well  as  by  his  direct 
influence  upon  Percy,4  Shenstone  helped  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  growing  spirit  of  romance.  He  imitated 
the  ancient  ballads  in  Jemmy  Daw  son  and  Nancy  of  the 
Vale,  though  his  imitation  is  weak  and  ineffective. 
The  growing  interest  in  old  historic  subjects,  of 
which  the  ballad  revival  was  but  a  part,  influenced 
him,  and  he  wrote  of  Wolsey,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
"  Eleanor  of  Bretagne/'  True,  he  does  not  treat 
these  themes  with  any  thing  like  superlative  excellence. 
His  historical  characters  fail  to  gain  our  interest. 
They  are  as  lifeless  as  the  Damons  and  Celias  of 
his  pastoral  verses.  His  ghosts  are  cardboard 
and  would  not  frighten  a  mouse.  We  can  hear  the 
stage  machinery  creaking.  We  laugh  when  he 
wishes  us  to  cry.  But,  faulty  as  these  productions 
are,  they  show  that  Shenstone  was  sensitive  to  the 
romantic  spirit,  though  he  failed  adequately  to 
express  the  spirit  that  animated  him.  Some  of  his 
remarks  in  prose  more  clearly  reveal  this  incipient 

1  Letters,  ed.  Toynbee,  XIII,  196.  2  Works,  I,  10. 

3  Pastoral  Ode  to  Lyttelton.  4   V.  infra,  p.  236. 
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romanticism  than  does  his  poetry.  "  A  ruin,  for 
instance/'  he  says,  "  may  be  neither  new  to  us,  nor 
majestick,  nor  beautiful,  yet  afford  that  pleasing 
melancholy  which  proceeds  from  a  reflexion  on  de- 
cayed magnificence/' l  Tennyson,  we  are  told,  at 
an  early  age,  was  strongly  affected  by  the  words  "  far, 
far  away/' 2  '  The  words '  no  more  '  have  a  singular 
pathos  ;  reminding  us  at  once  of  past  pleasure  and 
the  future  exclusion  of  it,"  says  Shenstone.3  And 
in  his  identification  of  emotional  with  poetic  power, 
Shenstone  revealed  himself  at  heart  as  a  romantic. 
But  Shenstone  did  not  break  away  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Pope  was  to  him  "  the 
greatest  genius  only  since  Dryden."  4  Nevertheless, 
the  romantic  strain  in  him  continually  breaks  out. 
When  he  sings  of  the  Isis  and  Cherwell,  along  whose 
banks  he  loved  to  wander  in  his  earlier  years  as  an 
Oxford  undergraduate,  he  sees  them  in  that  mystic 
light  of  imagination  which  gives  to  things  a  beauty 
not  their  own  : 

But  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams, 
Those  banks  and  streams  appeared  more  bright 
Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams.5 

As  a  whole  Shenstone's  odes  have  no  great  merit. 
Here  and  there  some  stray  line  may  bear  a  faint 
appeal,  but  the  all-pervading  shadow  of  lifelessness 
and  dulness  which  lies  over  Shenstone's  work  is 
heavy  upon  them.  In  his  Elegies  he  follows  the  path 
of  the  wretched  Hammond.6  Nowhere  does  true 
emotion,  real  passion,  noble  thought  find  exalted 
expression.  The  charm  of  his  best  poems,  such  as 
the  Pastoral  Ballad  and  The  Dying  Kid,  is  due  to 
a  certain  artificial  grace.  It  is  an  appeal  to  which 
we  must  willingly  surrender  ourselves  if  we  are  to 
feel  it  at  all,  it  is  no  compelling  magic  of  a  high  poet. 
'  I  felt  great  pity  on  reading  these  letters,"  said 
Walpole,  referring  to  Shenstone's  remains,  "  for 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  the  author,  and  the 

1  Works,  II,  IH-I2. 

2  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     A  Memoir  by  his  son  :  2  vols.,  1897,  I,  n. 

3  Works,  II,  167.  *  Works  II,  p.  159.  ^  Ode  to  Memory. 
6  V.  infra,  Vol.  II. 
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passion  for  fame  that  he  was  tormented  with  ;  and 
yet  he  had  much  more  fame  than  his  talents  in- 
tituled him  to."  1  With  that  judgment  we  cannot 
quarrel.  Gray's  estimate  of  Shenstone  was  not  more 
favourable.  "  Mr.  Shenstone/'  says  Gray,  "  who 
trusts  to  nature  and  simple  sentiment,  why  does  he 
do  no  better  ?  He  goes  hopping  along  his  own 
gravel- walks,  and  never  deviates  from  the  beaten 
paths  for  fear  of  being  lost."2  The  interests  of  the 
poet  were  narrow.  He  was  a  man  of  imperfect 
sympathies.  He  buried  himself  in  his  ferme  ornee 
in  order  to  be  a  poet,  and  never  suspected  that  by 
such  a  withdrawal  from  life  he  was  at  the  same 
time  burying  whatever  poetic  talent  he  possessed. 
"  His  greatest  difficulty,"  says  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Shenstone's 
poems  issued  in  1788,  "  his  greatest  difficulty,  in 
all  his  compositions,  was  to  please  himself."  That 
was  Shenstone's  "  greatest  difficulty,"  not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  life. 

MARK  AKENSIDE  (1721-1770) 

"  Of  all  our  poets,  perhaps,  Akenside  was  the  best 
Greek  scholar  since  Milton,"  said  Warton  in  his 
Essay  on  Pope  3 ;  and  Warton  was  well  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion.4  Akenside  has  scarcely  received 
adequate  recognition  as  a  poet.  What  attention  has 
been  accorded  to  him  has,  since  his  death  at  least, 
been  almost  exclusively  concentrated  upon  his  long 
poem  in  blank  verse,  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  his  shorter,  more 
lyrical  pieces.  Johnson,  who  disliked  blank  verse 
and  more  than  blank  verse,  "  Whiggism,"  failed  to 
do  justice  to  the  poet,  and  his  name  has  gradually 
faded  in  the  mists  of  forgetfulness.  This  son  of  a 
Newcastle  butcher,  a  student  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, forsook  his  original  intention  of  becoming  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  turned  to  the  study  of 

1  Letters,  ed.  Toynbee,  VII,  285.          z  Letters,  ed.  Tovey  II,  25. 

3  5th  ed.,  1806,  II,  380,  note. 

4  Collins,  Greek  Influence  on  English  Poetry,  p.  62. 
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medicine,  which  he  pursued  at  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden.  As  early  as  1737  he  had  contributed  verses 
to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  In  1740  he  wrote  an 
Ode  on  The  Winter  Solstice,  which  with  Love,  an 
Elegy,  he  is  said  to  have  privately  printed  and  given 
to  his  friends.  In  1744  there  appeared  The  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,  by  which  alone  the  poet  has  retained 
a  weak  and  uncertain  hold  upon  the  public  memory. 
This  poem  brought  him  considerable  applause,  and 
he  followed  up  his  success  by  publishing  in  1745, 
upon  his  return  from  Leyden,  Odes  on  Several 
Subjects,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  somewhat  unjustly 
said,  almost  thirty  years  later,  "  One  bad  ode  may 
be  suffered  ;  but  a  number  of  them  together  makes 
one  sick."  *  Compared  with  the  greatest  poets, 
Akenside  makes  a  very  inconsiderable  figure.  He 
has  no  passion,  no  "  lyric  cry."  But  placed  in  the 
mediocre  setting  of  his  own  age,  he  is  a  poet  of  some 
importance.  When  lyric  was  little  esteemed  and  less 
practised,  Akenside  led  the  slender  vanguard  of  a 
lyric  revolt.  With  Congreve,  Collins,  and  Gray  he 
stands  for  the  return  to  regularity  of  the  Pindaric 
ode.2  Though  he  does  not  escape  the  love  of  mere 
rhetoric  which  marked  the  Latinised  English  writers 
of  the  day,  Akenside  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects 
and  in  his  choice  of  lyric  form  reveals  the  return  of 
Greek  influence  in  English  poetry. 

By  his  poem  The  Virtuoso,  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Akenside  ranks  among  the  earliest  of  those 
who  sought  to  restore  the  practice  of  Spenser  in 
English  verse,  anticipating  as  he  does  the  work  of 
Thomson  and  of  Shenstone  in  the  Spenserian  stanza. 
That  Akenside  published  his  volume  of  1745  with 
the  definite  intention  of  restoring  lyric,  and  especially 
the  ode,  to  its  former  splendour  and  popularity,  is 
clearly  shown  in  his  preface  which  we  quote  else- 
where.3 Odes  on  Several  Subjects  appeared  before  the 
similar  but  superior  odes  of  Collins  and  Gray,  and 
anticipated  Joseph  Warton's  Odes  on  Various  Sub- 

1  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  II,  164.  z   V.  infra,  II,  4  et  seq. 

3   V.  infra,  Vol.  II. 
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jects  which  appeared  during  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Akenside  made  large  additions  and  drastic 
alterations  to  his  odes  of  1745,  and  hence  the  text 
of  these  poems  requires  some  care.  The  first  ode  in 
the  volume  is  written  in  the  old  stanza  form  of 
Romance  Six,  or  Rime  Couee,  which  was  much 
favoured  by  Gray,  Collins  and  other  lyrists  of  the 
time.  In  the  following  stanza  there  is  in  both  form 
and  spirit  a  suggestion  of  some  of  Gray's  work 
which  had  not  yet  seen  the  light  : 

Behold  the  busy,  wand'ring  Bee  ! 
From  bloom  to  bloom,  from  tree  to  tree 

She  sweeps  mellifluous  dews  ; 
For  her  the  silken  gems  arise, 
For  her  display  their  shining  dyes, 

Their  balmy  breath  diffuse.1 

Akenside's  ambition  was  to  be  a  poet  of  nature. 
Of  his  "  Muse  "  he  says  : 

From  all  which  Nature  fairest  knows, 

The  vernal  blooms,  the  summer  rose, 

She  draws  her  blameless  wealth.2 

Akenside  seems  to  have  been  a  cold,  self-contained 
individual.  "  He  was  stiff  and  set ....  He  often 
frowned  upon  me  in  a  sick  room.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  anyone  smile  in  the  presence  of  an 
invalid  ;  and,  I  think,  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness by  the  solemn  sententiousness  of  his  air  and 
manner/'  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
him.3  "  He  looked  as  if  he  never  could  be  un- 
dressed," says  another  witness  *  ;  and  Henderson  the 

1  1745  version.     There  is  a  greater  resemblance  to  Gray  in  the  text  of 
the  Aldine  edition  (1857)  °f  Akenside,  which  we  quote  below : 

And,  lo,  within  my  lonely  bower, 

The  industrious  bee  from  many  a  flower 

Collects  her  balmy  dews  : 
"  For  me,"  she  sings,  "  the  gems  are  born, 
For  me  their  silken  robe  adorn, 

Their  fragrant  breath  diffuse." 

Both  versions  provide  ample  scope  for  Johnsonian  criticism,  to  him  who 
cares  to  indulge  in  it. 

2  Ode  I. 

3  Meyrick  ;  quoted  in  Bucke's  Life  of  Akenside,  p.  29. 

4  Hardinge's  Memoir  ;   quoted  by  Dyce,  pp.  liv-lv. 
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actor  said  :  "  Akenside,  when  he  walked  in  the 
streets,  looked  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  his  own 
Alexandrines  set  upright." x  But  the  growing 
humanism  of  the  age  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  poet.  In  a  revised  version  of  his  Ode  on 
the  Winter  Solstice,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  village 
household,  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the 
similar  sketch  by  Gray  in  his  Elegy  : 

Meantime,  perhaps  with  tender  fears, 
Some  village  dame  the  curfew  hears, 
While  round  the  hearth  her  children  play  : 
At  morn  their  father  went  abroad  ; 
The  moon  is  sunk,  and  deep  the  road  ; 
She  sighs,  and  wonders  at  his  stay.2 

We  have  a  similar  effective  sketch  of  Akenside 
himself  when  he  says  : 

How  pleasing  wears  the  wintry  night, 
Spent  with  the  old  illustrious  dead  ! 
While,  by  the  taper's  trembling  light, 
I  seem  those  awful  scenes  to  tread, 
Where  chiefs  or  legislators  lie, 
Whose  triumphs  move  before  my  eye, 
In  arms  and  antique  pomp  arrayed  ; 
While  now  I  taste  the  Ionian  song, 
Now  bend  to  Plato's  godlike  tongue 
Resounding  through  the  olive  shade.3 

Akenside,  the  solitary  bachelor,  was  reported  to 
have  had  one  disastrous  love  affair,  and  possibly 
more  than  one.  In  his  ode  At  Study,  we  see  him 
not  yet  reconciled  to  his  lot  : 

Though  the  day  have  smoothly  gone, 
Or  to  lettered  leisure  known, 

Or  in  social  duty  spent ; 
Yet  at  eve  my  lonely  breast 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest : 

Languishes  for  true  content. 

But   the   picture   is   not   always   so   dark   as   this. 

1  Ibid.,  Ixxvi,  note. 

2  Aldine  text ;    1745  version  is   much  inferior.      When   Akenside   is 
quoted  without  comment,  the  text  is  that  of  the  Aldine  ed.,  1857. 

8  Ode  on  the  Winter  Solstice,  revised  version,  Aldine  ed. 
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Amongst  intimate  friends  the  cold  poet-physician 
blossoms  into  geniality  : 

But  should  some  cheerful,  equal  friend 
Bid  leave  the  studious  page  awhile, 
Let  mirth  on  wisdom  then  attend, 
And  social  ease  on  learned  toil. 
Then  while,  at  love's  uncareful  shrine, 
Each  dictates  to  the  god  of  wine 
Her  name  whom  all  his  hopes  obey, 
What  flattering  dreams  each  bosom  warm, 
While  absence,  heightening  every  charm, 
Invokes  the  slow-returning  May  ! 1 

But  Akenside's  relations  with  his  friends  were  not 
always  so  pleasant  and  harmonious  as  they  appear 
in  this  picture.  He  was  not  noted  for  good  temper, 
though  he  was  excused  on  the  ground  of  his  misfor- 
tune in  love.  A  dispute  with  his  friend  Dr.  Harding 
on  the  appropriate  subject  of  "  bilious  colic  "  grew 
so  bitter  that  "  Dr.  Akenside  ordered  his  chariot, 
and  swore  that  he  would  never  come  into  the 
house  again."  Dr.  Harding  however,  made  a  "  per- 
fect reconcilement  "  the  next  morning,  which  was 
cemented  by  a  "  pacific  supper  the  following  night."  2 
Another  quarrel,  at  a  coffee-house  with  "  a  little 
deformed  personage,  named  Ballow  ;  a  lawyer  with- 
out practice,  holding  a  place  in  the  exchequer," 
led  to  Akenside's  sending  him  a  challenge.  But  the 
quarrel  brought  in  its  train  more  ridicule  than 
glory,  as  one  of  the  disputants  refused  to  fight  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  and  ob- 
stinacy rather  than  fear  prevented  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  by  the  sword.3  That  Akenside's  temper 
was  not  weatherproof  is  suggested  by  his  own  lines, 
for  he  speaks  of  times — 

When  peevish  winds  and  gloomy  frost 
The  sunshine  of  the  temper  stain.4 

There  was  indeed  a  very  real  vein  of  bitterness  in 
Akenside's  nature.  He  was  charged  by  his  contem- 
poraries with  harshness,  even  with  cruelty,  to  the 

1  Ode  on  the  Winter  Solstice.  3  Dyce,  pp.  xxxvi-xxxvii. 

2  Hardinge's  Memoir;   Dyce,  p.  Ivii.  4  Odes,  Book  I,  12. 
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poor  patients  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  a 
careful  reader  of  his  poetry  would  not  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  charge  a  true  one.  It  is  this 
lack  of  a  genial  humanity,  a  warm  human  sympathy, 
which  is  so  fatal  to  Akenside's  poetry.  He  lacks 
spontaneous  emotion  ;  all  his  feelings  are  in  the  head. 
His  views  on  domestic  felicity  appear  greatly  to  vary 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  solitary  dreamer  of 
household  joys  of  the  ode  At  Study  tells  elsewhere 
how — 

No  sickening  husband  damns  the  hour 
Which  bounds  his  joys  to  female  power.1 

There  is  in  Akenside  something  of  the  gloom, 
something  of  the  same  spirit  of  disillusion  that  we 
find  in  Shenstone.  In  the  last  of  his  odes,  a  poem 
never  finished,  he  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  age, 
a  picture  darker  and  more  exaggerated  than  those  of 
Hogarth  : 

Behold  !  our  youths  in  vain 
Concerning  nuptial  happiness  inquire  : 

Our  maids  no  more  aspire 
The  arts  of  bashful  Hymen  to  attain  ; 

But,  with  triumphant  eyes 
And  cheeks  impassive,  as  they  move  along, 

Ask  homage  of  the  throng. 
The  lover  swears  that  in  a  harlot's  arms 

Are  found  the  selfsame  charms, 
And,  worthless  and  deserted,  lives  and  dies. 

Behold  !  unblest  at  home, 
The  father  of  the  cheerless  household  mourns  ; 

The  night  in  vain  returns, 
For  love  and  glad  content  at  distance  roam  ; 

While  she,  in  whom  his  mind 
Seeks  refuge  from  the  day's  dull  task  of  cares, 

To  meet  him  she  prepares, 
Thro'  noise  and  spleen,  and  all  the  gamester's  art, 

A  listless,  harassed  heart, 
Where  not  one  tender  thought  can  welcome  find.2 

Such  verses  show  that  Akenside  was  looking  on 
this  aspect  of  life  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy. 
He  is  obviously  striving  to  derive  a  certain  satis- 

1  Odes,  I,  6.  2  On  Domestic  Manners. 
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faction  from  a  solitary  existence  in  which  he  was  not 
happy,  by  painting  the  defects  of  life  around  him 
in  the  darkest  possible  colours.  That  he  was  scarcely 
reconciled  to  his  own  celibate  existence  is  shown 
in  his  verses  to  a  Friend  Unsuccessful  in  Love : 

When  Hesper  gilds  the  shaded  sky, 
Oft  as  you  seek  the  well-known  grove, 
Methinks  I  see  you  cast  your  eye 
Back  to  the  morning  scenes  of  love  : 
Each  pleasing  word  you  heard  her  say, 
Her  gentle  look,  her  graceful  way, 
Again  your  struggling  fancy  move.1 

We  feel,  in  all  such  verse  as  this,  that  Akenside  never 
succeeded  in  following  his  own  constantly  reiterated 
advice  to  others,  to  renounce  love  for  reason  : 

Lean  not  to  Love's  enchanting  snare  ; 
His  songs,  his  words,  his  looks  beware, 
Nor  join  his  votaries,  the  young  and  fair.2 

Then  tell  me,  is  your  soul  entire  ? 
Does  Wisdom  calmly  hold  her  throne  ? 
Then  can  you  question  each  desire, 
Bid  this  remain,  and  that  begone  : 
No  tear  half -starting  from  your  eye  ; 
No  kindling  blush,  you  know  not  why  ; 
No  stealing  sigh,  nor  stifled  groan.3 

Amid  the  ruins  of  Augustanism  this  old  ideal  of 
the  former  age  still  lingered,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Shenstone  and  Akenside  still  cling  to  it  with  some 
fading  hope,  still  echo  the  old  cry  when  those  hopes 
are  almost  extinct,  show  how  hard  it  died. 

The  abstract  love  of  beauty  is  to  be  fostered  thus  : 

If  then,  from  Love's  deceit  secure, 
Thus  far  alone  thy  wishes  tend, 
Go  ;  see  the  white-winged  evening  hour 
On  Delia's  vernal  walk  descend  : 
Go,  while  the  golden  light  serene, 
The  grove,  the  lawn,  the  softened  scene, 
Becomes  the  presence  of  the  rural  queen.4 

i  Odes,  I,  3.  •  Ibid.,  I,  n. 

8  Ibid.,  I,  3.  «  Ibid.,  I,  n. 
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But  Akenside  knows  that  the  practice  even  of  such 
innocent  aesthetics  as  this  requires  caution  : 

Yet,  conscious  of  the  dangerous  charm, 
Soon  would  I  turn  my  steps  away  ; 
Nor  oft  provoke  the  lovely  harm, 
Nor  lull -my  reason's  watchful  sway.1 

That  with  Akenside,  Wisdom  was  not  so  securely 
seated  upon  her  throne  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling  off  occasionally,  appears  from  another  ode  in 
which  the  poet  exclaims  with  almost  Pecksniffian 
unctuousness  : 

Away !  away  ! 
Tempt  me  no  more,  insidious  love.2 

Love  appears,  however,  to  have  paid  little  heed  to 
this  peremptory  command,  and  Dyce  touches  on  the 
loves  of  this  melancholy  poet,  in  the  following 
passage  from  Akenside's  Life : 

"  In  a  passage  of  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
where  he  touches  on  the  fate  of  Parthenia,3  he  has 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  a  young  lady,  who  died 
when  about  to  become  his  wife  ;  and  in  several 
Odes*  he  mentions,  as  the  object  of  his  passion, 
Olympia,  whom,  it  appears,  he  also  lost  by  death. 
'  But  he  celebrates  other  ladies,  and  speaks  of  them 
even  with  affection  ;  Amoret 5  and  Melissa '  * :  such 
is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bucke,7  who  might  have  added 
the  names  of  Eudora,8  Dione,9  and  Cordelia,10 
and  so  made  up  a  list  of  mistresses  only  exceeded 
by  The  Chronicle  of  Cowley  !  "  n 

Knowing  this,  we  are  less  surprised  when  this 
despiser  of  love  complains  : 

Too  much  my  heart  of  beauty's  power  hath  known, 
Too  long  to  Love  hath  reason  left  her  throne.18 

1  Odes,  I,  ii.  5  Ibid.,  II,  8. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  14.  6  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  enlarged  ed.,  I,  367. 
a  Bk.  II,  193,  ist  ed.         7  Life  of  Akenside,  p.  127. 

4  Odes,  I,  10-13  an(i  I5-     8  Odes,  I,  2. 

9  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry,  eds.  1745  and  1760,  afterwards  altered  to  Olympia. 
1°  Song.     Aldine  ed.,  p.  311. 
11  Dyce's  Life,  pp.  Ixxvi-lxxvii.  12  Love  :  An  Elegy. 
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Akenside's  attitude  to  women  in  general  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  hardly  ingratiating.  But  there  were 
obviously  exceptions.  He  tells  us  there  was  a  time— 

While  I  exulted  to  survey 

One  generous  woman's  real  mind  * ; 

and  in  their  way  his  lines  To  Amor et' are  quite  happy. 
There  is  a  new  note  of  respect  for  woman  in  them, 
which  makes  them  noteworthy  after  the  licence  of 
Restoration  verse. 

But  neither  music,  nor  the  powers 
Of  youth  and  mirth  and  frolic  cheer, 

Add  half  that  sunshine  to  the  hours, 
Or  make  life's  prospect  half  so  clear, 

As  memory  brings  it  to  the  eye 

From  scenes  where  Amoret  was  by. 

Yet  not  a  satirist  could  there 

Or  fault  or  indiscretion  find  ; 
Nor  any  prouder  sage  declare 

One  virtue,  pictured  in  his  mind, 
Whose  form  with  lovelier  colours  glows 
Than  Amoret 's  demeanour  shows. 

This,  sure,  is  Beauty's  happiest  part : 
This  gives  the  most  unbounded  sway  : 

This  shall  enchant  the  subject  heart 
When  rose  and  lily  fade  away  ; 

And  she  be  still,  in  spite  of  time, 

Sweet  Amoret  in  all  her  prime.2 

Had  Akenside  sung  oftener  in  this  key  his  name 
would  be  better  known  to-day. 

His  Hymn  to  Cheerfulness  might  equally  well  be 
named  An  Ode  to  Despair.  It  is  a  kind  of  shadowy 
foretaste  of  such  poems  as  Coleridge's  Dejection  ode 
and  Shelley's  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection  near  Naples, 
but  with  nothing  of  the  wailful  music  of  the  later 
poets.  In  this  poem,  however,  Akenside  does  at 
least  point  forward  to  that  blending  of  nature  with 
human  passion  which  was  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  romantic  poets  who  followed. 

Is  there  in  nature  no  kind  power 
To  soothe  affliction's  lonely  hour  ? 

i  Odes,  I,  ii.  2  Ibid.,  II,  8. 
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he  cries,  as  others  were  to  cry  after  him,  and  yet 
others  to  reply.  But  the  older  poetic  spirit  of  the 
Augustans  worked  in  Akenside  along  with  the  new, 
and  it  is  that  spirit  which  dictated  such  lines  as 

these  : 

Thou,  Cheerfulness,  by  Heaven  designed 
To  sway  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
Whatever  fretful  passion  springs, 
Whatever  wayward  fortune  brings 
To  disarrange  the  power  within, 
And  strain  the  musical  machine.1 

There  is  Akenside's  great  weakness  as  a  poet ;  there 
was  always  something  of  the  "  musical  machine  " 
about  him,  and  the  noise  of  the  machinery  generally 
drowned  the  music.  Too  often  the  poet  loses  his 
identity  and  becomes  a  gramophone. 

Nature  was  no  mere  abstraction  to  Akenside.  True 
he  does  not  invest  her  with  romantic  charm,  but 
something  of  the  Greek  attitude  to  nature  finds 
expression  in  his  work  : 

Oft  I  looked  forth,  and  oft  admired  ; 
Till  with  the  studious  volume  tired 

I  sought  the  open  day  ; 
"  And  sure,"  I  cried,  "  the  rural  gods 
Expect  me  in  their  green  abodes, 

And  chide  my  tardy  lay." 

But  ah  !  in  vain  my  restless  feet 
Traced  every  silent  shady  seat 

Which  knew  their  forms  of  old  : 
Nor  Naiad,  by  her  fountain  laid, 
Nor  Wood-nymph,  tripping  through  her  glade, 

Did  now  their  rites  unfold  : 

Whether  to  nurse  some  infant  oak 
They  turn  the  slowly-tinkling  brook, 

And  catch  the  pearly  showers  ; 
Or  brush  the  mildew  from  the  woods, 
Or  paint  with  noontide  beams  the  buds, 

Or  breathe  on  opening  flowers. 

And  then  the  introspective  melancholy  of  his  time 
enters  into  the  poet : 

Such  rites,  which  they  with  Spring  renew, 
The  eyes  of  Care  can  never  view  ; 

1  Hymn  to  Cheerfulness. 
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And  care  hath  long  been  mine  : 
And  hence,  offended  with  their  guest, 
Since  grief  of  love  my  soul  oppressed, 

They  hide  their  toils  divine. 

And  in  the  two  final  stanzas  of  the  poem,  Akenside 
pays  a  tribute  to  his  friend  Townshend  in  whose 
honour  he  is  writing  : 

But  soon  shall  thy  enlivening  tongue 
This  heart  by  dear  affliction  wrung, 

With  noble  hope  inspire  : 
Then  will  the  sylvan  powers  again 
Receive  me  in  their  genial  train, 

And  listen  to  my  lyre. 

Beneath  yon  Dryad's  lonely  shade 
A  rustic  altar  shall  be  paid, 

Of  turf  with  laurel  framed  : 
And  thou  the  inscription  wilt  approve  ; 
"  This  for  the  peace  which,  lost  by  love, 

By  friendship  was  reclaimed.'1 1 

This  mingling  of  a  feeling  for  nature  with  classical 
influences  finds  similar  expression  elsewhere  when  the 
poet  cries  : 

Ye  nymphs  who  guard  the  pathless  grove, 

Ye  blue-eyed  sisters  of  the  streams, 

With  whom  I  wont  at  morn  to  rove, 

With  whom  at  noon  I  talked  in  dreams  ; 

O  !  take  me  to  your  haunts  again, 

The  rocky  spring,  the  greenwood  glade  ; 

To  guide  my  lonely  footsteps  deign, 
To  prompt  my  slumber  in  the  murmuring  shade, 
And  soothe  my  vacant  ear  with  many  an  airy  strain.2 

How  reminiscent  are  such  lines  of  the  Leasowes  and 
Hagley,  with  their  urns  and  temples  and  grottos, 
standing  amongst  the  winding  walks. 

Here  and  there  these  nature  poems  are  lighted  by 
stray  gleams  of  the  romantic  fire  which  was  already 
beginning  to  burn  : 

Where  is  the  dread  prophetic  heat, 
With  which  my  bosom  wont  to  beat  ? 
Where  all  the  bright  mysterious  dreams, 
Of  haunted  groves  and  tuneful  streams, 
That  wooed  my  genius  to  divinest  themes  ? 8 

i  Odes,  I,  14.  »  Ibid.,  I,  8.  8  Ibid.,  I,  10. 
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Perhaps  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill  and  Dyer's  Grongar 
Hill  playedsome  part  in  Akenside's  poem  on  Goulder's 
Hill,  in  which  the  poet  tells — 

How  gladly  'mid  the  dews  of  dawn, 

My  weary  lungs,  thy  healing  gale, 
The  balmy  west  or  the  fresh  north,  inhale  ! 
How  gladly  while  my  musing  footsteps  rove 
Round  the  cool  orchard  or  the  sunny  lawn, 

Awaked  I  stop  and  look  to  find 

What  shrub  perfumes  the  pleasant  wind, 
Or  what  wild  songster  charms  the  Dryads  of  the  grove  !  * 

Akenside's  best  nature  poems  are  the  odes  To  the 
Evening  Star  and  To  the  Cuckoo.  He  sounded  a  note 
almost  new  to  his  own  day  when  he  wrote  : 

Propitious  send  thy  golden  ray, 

Thou  purest  light  above  : 
Let  no  false  flame  seduce  to  stray 
Where  gulf  or  steep  lie  hid  for  harm  ; 
But  lead  where  music's  healing  charm 

May  soothe  afflicted  love.2 

In  another  passage  we  find  a  hint  of  the  spirit  that 
led  the  poet  to  sit  in  St.  James's  Park  by  moonlight, 
gazing  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Nor  seldom  where  the  beechen  boughs 

That  roofless  tower  invade, 
We  came,  while  her  enchanting  Muse 
The  radiant  moon  above  us  held  : 
Till,  by  a  clamorous  owl  compelled, 

She  fled  the  solemn  shade.3 

In  such  verses  does  he  celebrate  the  nightingale.  In 
the  later  stanzas  of  the  poem  he  moralises,  as  Keats 
on  an  infinitely  higher  poetic  level,  was  to  do  later  ; 
and  he  concludes  : 

O  sacred  bird,  let  me  at  eve, 

Thus  wandering  all  alone, 
Thy  tender  counsel  oft  receive, 
Bear  witness  to  thy  pensive  airs, 
And  pity  Nature's  common  cares, 

Till  I  forget  my  own. 

i  Odes,  II,  12.         2  Ibid.,  I,  15,  To  the  Evening  Star.         3  Ibid  ,  I,  15. 
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He  invokes  the  cuckoo  in  such  strains  as  these  : 

O  rustic  herald  of  the  spring, 

At  length  in  yonder  woody  vale 
Fast  by  the  brook  I  hear  thee  sing  ; 

And  studious  of  thy  homely  tale, 
Amid  the  vespers  of  the  grove, 
Amid  the  chanting  choir  of  love, 

Thy  sage  responses  hail ! l 

What  wonder  that  Wordsworth,  on  passing  the  house 
at  Hampstead  in  which  Akenside  and  his  friend 
Dyson  lived,  was  not  forgetful  of  him ! 

In  his  Hymn  to  Science  the  poet  makes  one  of 
the  most  successful  attempts  to  express  the  dying 
ideal  of  indifference,  when  he  cries  : 

That  last  best  effort  of  thy  skill, 
To  form  the  life  and  rule  the  will, 

Propitious  power  !  impart : 
Teach  me  to  cool  my  passion's  fires, 
Make  me  the  judge  of  my  desires, 

The  master  of  my  heart. 

Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath, 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death, 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean  : 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Still  let  my  actions  speak  the  man, 

Through  every  various  scene. 

Sun  of  the  soul !  thy  beams  unveil : 
Let  others  spread  the  daring  sail, 

On  Fortune's  faithless  sea  : 
While,  undeluded,  happier  I 
From  the  vain  tumult  timely  fly, 

And  sit  in  peace  with  thee. 

Akenside' s  religious  beliefs  were  not  the  orthodox 
ones  of  his  time.  The  influence  of  Shaft esbury  finds 
expression  in  the  following  lines  on  the  place  of  man 
in  nature  : 

Tis  his,  with  grateful  joy,  to  use 
The  indulgence  of  the  Sovereign  Cause  ; 
Secure  that  health  and  beauty  springs, 
Through  this  majestic  frame  of  things, 

1  Odes,  II,  3,  To  the  Cuckoo. 
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Beyond  what  we  can  reach  to  know  ; 
And  that  Heaven's  all-subduing  will, 
With  good,  the  progeny  of  ill, 
Attempreth  every  state  below.1 

The  italicised  lines  remind  us  of  the  poet  who  sang 
long  after  Akenside  : 

Ah  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

reminding  us  that  the  poet  has  kinship  with  a  later 
age.  His  ode  On  a  Sermon  against  Glory  concludes 
with  such  a  spirited  expression  of  moral  inde- 
pendence as  seldom  came  from  his  lips  : 

If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 
Be  the  passport  to  thy  heaven, 
Follow  thou  those  gloomy  ways  ; 
No  such  law  to  me  was  given  ; 
Nor,  I  trust,  shah1  I  deplore  me, 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me  ; 
Nor  an  holier  place  desire 
Than  Timoleon's  arms  acquire, 
And  Tully's  curule  chair,  and  Milton's  golden  lyre.2 

Akenside  was  an  enthusiastic  politician  of  radical 
tendencies.  "  Akenside/'  says  Johnson,  "  was  a 
young  man,  warm  with  every  notion  that  by  nature 
or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound  of 
liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction, 
and  no  friend  to  anything  established."  3  Such 
feelings  naturally  led  the  poet  to  write  patriotic 
verse.  Though  his  Ode  to  the  Country  Gentlemen  of 
England,  written  in  1758,  seems  cold  and  lifeless 
to-day,  it  was  able  to  inspire  Akenside 's  contem- 
poraries, as  the  following  extract  from  Dyce's  Life 
of  Akenside  shows. 

"  '  Mr.  Elliot,  father  of  Lord  Minto,'  says  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Hardinge,  '  made  an  admirable  speech  in 
support  of  the  Scotch  Militia,  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  when  I  was  a  boy  :  and  it  was 
reported,  that,  when  commended  as  he  was  on  every 

*  Odes,  I,  2.         8  Ibid.,  I,  17.        3  Lives  of  the  Poets,  III,  412-13. 
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side  for  that  performance,  "  If  I  was  above  my- 
self," he  answered,  "  I  can  account  for  it  ;  for  I  had 
been  animated  by  the  sublime  Ode  of  Dr.  Aken- 
side."  "  1 

Love  of  country  finds  no  unworthy  expression  in 

his  Ode  on  leaving  Holland  : 

0  my  loved  England,  when  to  thee 
Shall  I  return  to  part  no  more  ? 
Far  from  this  pale  discoloured  sea, 
That  sleeps  upon  the  reedy  shore  : 
When  shall  I  plough  thy  azure  tide  ? 
When  on  thy  hills  the  flocks  admire, 
Like  mountain  snows  ;  till  down  their  side 

1  trace  the  village  and  the  sacred  spire, 

While  bowers  and  copses  green,  the  golden  slope  divide  ? 2 

Akenside  was  always  sensitive  to  the  dignity  of 
the  poet's  function  : 

Not  far  beneath  the  hero's  feet, 
Nor  from  the  legislator's  seat 

Stands  far  remote  the  bard. 
Though  not  with  public  terrors  crowned, 
Yet  wider  shall  his  rule  be  found, 

More  lasting  his  award.3 

Whatever  were  Akenside's  defects  as  a  poet,  he 
had  at  any  rate  a  real  love  of  beauty,  and  a  desire 
to   express  the   beauty   he   saw   and   dreamed   of. 
It  was  a  cold,  classic  beauty  that  appealed  to  him, 
rather   than   the    passionate    beauty    of    romance, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  without  some 
touch  of  the  romantic  spirit.     But  the  aim  of  the 
poet  was  that  he  might,  as  he  expressed  it- 
English  Fancy's  eager  flame 
To  Grecian  purity  chastise,4 

and  to  some  extent  he  realised  that  ambition.  He 
was  not  only  an  early  lover  of  Spenser,  but  also  of 
Milton,  in  recognition  of  which  fact  one  admirer 
presented  him  with  the  bed  upon  which  Milton 
died.5 

1  p.  xlvii. 

2  Odes,  I,  8.     The  text  of  the  first  two  lines  is  a  compound  of  the  Odes 
of  1745  and  the  Aldine  ed.  of  1867. 

8  Ibid.,  I,  7.  *  Ibid.,  I,  16.  5  Dyce,  p.  li. 
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"  By  poetic  Genius,  I  don't  mean  the  mere  talent 
of  making  Verses,  but  that  glorious  Enthusiasm  of 
Soul,  that  fine  Frenzy  in  which  the  Poet's  Eye 
rowling  '  glances  from  Heav'n  to  Earth,  from  Earth 
to  Heav'n/  as  Shakespear  feelingly  describes  it. 
This  alone  is  Poetry,  aught  else  is  a  mechanical  Art 
of  putting  Syllables  harmoniously  together.  The 
Gentleman  I  mean  is  Dr.  Akenside,  the  worthy 
Author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the  most 
beautiful  didactic  Poem  that  ever  adorned  the 
English  Language."  1 

So  wrote  the  exuberant  Cooper  in  his  Letters  Con- 
cerning Taste  ;  and  in  a  poem  written  in  honour  of 
Akenside,  the  same  writer  addresses  the  poet  thus  : 

O  thou  for  whom  the  British  bays 

Bloom  in  these  unpoetic  days, 
Whose  early  genius  glowed  to  follow 

The  arts  through  nature's  ancient  ways, 
Twofold  disciple  of  Apollo  ! 2 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  applauding  the  too 
enthusiastic  Cooper  in  his  eulogies,  but  nevertheless 
we  believe  that  Akenside,  not  only  as  an  "  influence," 
but  also  as  an  individual,  very  minor  poet,  presents 
some  claim  to  consideration.  He  was  not  without 
poetic  feeling  and  some  power  of  expressing  it.  He 
has  been  dismissed  by  a  modern  critic  as  a  "frozen 
Keats"3;  but  a  Keats,  even  if  he  be  "frozen," 
is  worthy  of  regard. 

II 

Into  this  age  of  disillusion,  of  transition,  of  con- 
fused, unconscious  struggle  between  new  and  old 
influences,  came  two  men  whose  work  bears  the 
impress  of  their  day.  Collins  and  Gray,  men  of  real 
if  limited  genius,  of  true  if  slender  poetic  power,  are 
the  representative  poets  of  the  time.  Their  work 

1  Letters  Concerning  Taste,  by  J.  G.  Cooper,  3rd  ed.,  1757,  No.  XV. 

2  The  Call  of  Aristippus,  by  J.  G.  Cooper,  1758. 

3  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  1917  (ist  ed.  1889), 
p.  312. 
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is  slender  in  bulk,  and  limited  in  its  range  ;  their 
poetic  genius  is  uncertain  in  its  action,  seldom  of 
sufficient  energy  to  support  a  sustained  grandeur 
or  sweetness  of  song.  But  nevertheless  to  these 
men  was  granted  a  measure  of  true  poetic  power, 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Their  work  has  a  representative  significance  which 
mingles  with  and  reinforces  its  personal  appeal. 
As  the  linked  circles  of  time-worn  moulding,  still 
clinging  to  the  broken  wall  of  some  ruined  abbey, 
speak  to  us  of  something  greater  than  themselves  : 
of  the  warfare  of  new  and  old  architectural  ideals, 
of  men  who,  not  daring  to  abandon  old  forms,  reach 
out  to  new  ones,  concealing  under  the  apparent 
fusion  of  old  and  new  the  strife  of  new  with  old, 
and  suggesting  in  that  fusion  a  yet  newer  form  of 
beauty  which  future  artists  shall  separate  and 
elaborate  until  it  be  able  to  stand  alone,  so  the  work 
of  Collins  and  of  Gray  speaks  of  poetic  transition,  of 
a  time  of  struggle  and  change  whose  cause  is  vaster 
than  mere  personal  taste  and  individual  genius. 

The  work  of  these  poets  reaches  forward  and 
backward,  presents  old  and  new  forms,  and  occa- 
sionally combines  them  into  something  even  newer, 
which  the  future  was  to  develop  until  it  stood  alone 
as  Romance.  But  as  always,  the  new  had  its  roots 
deep  in  the  past.  Collins  and  Gray  did  not  forget 
the  Augustan  love  of  reason  and  rhetoric,  of  Dryden 
and  Pope,  of  abstractions  and  poetic  diction.  Nor 
were  they  unsympathetic  to  these  literary  fashions 
of  their  earlier  days.  They  did  not  openly  revolt 
against  the  Latin  influence  which  dominated  the 
"  classical  age  "  already  passing,  but  nevertheless 
they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Akenside,  drawing 
from  the  torch  of  Greece,  which  he  had  relighted,  a 
brighter  and  purer  flame.  They  enlarged  the  view  of 
men  by  adding  to  the  limited  outlook  of  the  period 
a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  nature,  of 
Mediaeval  History  and  Northern  Mythology,  and 
above  all  of  simple  human  emotion. 
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These  two  poets  are  the  singers  of  a  disillusioned 
age.   They  know  only  too  well- 
How  Chance,  or  hard  involving  Fate, 
O'er  mortal  Bliss  prevail.1 

To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  men, 

Condemn 'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own.2 

Different  as  they  are  in  many  respects  Collins 
and  Gray  never  forget  for  any  length  of  time,  that 

.  .  .  happiness  too  swiftly  flies.3 

It  is  this  sombre  spirit  of  the  time  that  makes 
these  two  poets  sing  so  often  in  a  minor  key ;  the 
key  of  the  famous  Elegy  and  Ode  to  Evening.  Collins 
and  Gray  reflect  the  uncertain  temper  of  their  day, 
the  temper  of  an  age  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  the 
immediate  past  and  the  present,  vaguely  distrustful 
of  the  future,  hesitating,  expectant,  uncertain.  This 
note  of  uncertainty,  of  expectancy,  of  groping  in  a 
twilight  of  the  soul,  spreads  as  it  were  a  "  gradual 
dusky  veil "  over  much  of  their  poetry.  Oppressed 
by  the  sorrow  in  reality,  by  the  atmosphere  of 
disillusion  about  them,  they  sought  an  antidote  in 
"  Fancy." 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  Fancy  charm 'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  Illusion  of  the  cheated  Mind, 

says  Collins,4  and  Gray  tells  how — 

Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.5 

Fancy  was  indeed  the  consolation  which  these  poets 
sought  in  an  age  of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  of  conscious 
failure.  It  was  this  halting  faith  in  Fancy  which  led 
them  towards  romance.  Fancy  was  the  panacea 
for  their  vague  sense  of  loss,  and  it  was  constantly, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  their  minds  and  on  their 

1  Collins,  Ode  to  Pity.     a  Gray,  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
3  Gray,  Ibid.          *  To  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  6  Progress  of  Poesy. 
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lips.  In  this  twilight  of  the  Augustan  gods,  these 
men  sought  in  imagination  a  way  of  escape.  In  place 
of  the  dull  world  of  reality  it  offered  them  the  forms 
of  beauty  they  desired,  and  so,  doubtfully,  hesita- 
tingly, with  uncertain  footsteps  that  sometimes  re- 
traced their  way,  they  took  the  romantic  road.  This 
uncertainty  as  to  abstract  poetic  ideals  had  naturally 
its  counterpart  in  the  concrete  forms  of  their  verse. 
In  this  too  the  work  of  Collins  and  of  Gray  is  closely 
alike.  When  swayed  by  Augustan  taste  and  feeling, 
they  naturally  looked  toDryden  as  their  supreme  lyric 
master.  The  result  was  that  these  poets  (poets  who 
by  the  single  influence  of  their  own  temperaments 
and  time  naturally  sang  a  subdued,  lingering  melody) 
attempted  to  echo  the  sonorous  roar  of  Dryden 's 
Alexander's  Feast.  Gray  tried  it  first  in  his  Progress 
of  Poesy,  a  poem  in  which  he  pays  homage  to  Dryden 
himself,  when  he  writes  : 

Behold,  where  Dry  den's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  Coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloath'd,  and  long-resounding  pace. 

In  a  note  Gray  explains  the  "  two  Coursers "  as 
"  meant  to  express  the  stately  march  and  sounding 
energy  of  Dryden's  rhimes."  It  was  this  "  stately 
march  and  sounding  energy  "  of  Dryden  that  Gray 
endeavoured  to  achieve  in  all  his  more  pompous 
odes.  But  such  efforts  were  alien  from  the  poet's 
native  genius. 

Collins  shared  with  Gray  these  divided  aims.  He 
too  departed  from  his  natural  song-note,  and 
attempted  in  his  odes  To  Fear,  On  the  Poetical 
Character,  To  Liberty,  and  elsewhere,  to  imitate 
the  odes  of  Dryden.  One  writer  has  said  of 
Gray  and  Collins,  "  In  their  main  poetic  work  and 
genius,  they  differed  greatly  from  one  another.  The 
continual  association  of  their  names  is  a  critical 
mistake/'  l  That  these  poets  differ  from  each  other 
in  many  ways — in  temperament,  character,  poetic 

1  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Naturalism  in  English  Poetry,  p.  50, 
9 
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method — none  can  deny.     But  it  is  at  least  open 
to  question  whether  they  do  not  present  as  many 
points  of  contact  as  they  do  of  divergence.     We 
might  say  of  them,  as  Gray  said  of  Collins  and  Joseph 
Wart  on,  "  each  is  the  half  of  a  considerable  man/' 
Their  work  stands  out  against  the  common  intellec- 
tual background  of  the  age  they  both  knew  ;    they 
were  moulded  by  the  same  influences  in  a  common 
environment.     Much  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
one  is  found  in  the  other  ;   the  poetic  design  of  one 
has  often  its  counterpart  in  the  rival  poet's  work. 
Both  knew  divided  aims,  both  knew  the  causeless 
melancholy,  the  vague,  restless  sorrow  that  beat  in 
their  own  hearts  and  in  the  heart  of  their  age.     Both 
loved  nature,  and  (at  least   in  the  abstract)  man. 
Both  responded  to  the  increasing  humanism  of  the 
day.     Both    instinctively    turned    from    Augustan 
deities,  from  reason  and  cynicism  to  the  quieter  gods 
of  peace  and  mercy  and  reflective  sympathetic  in- 
sight into  the  failings  and  sorrows  of  men.     Both 
turned  from  Rome  to  Greece,  from  rhetoric  to  feeling, 
from  reason  to  emotion,  though  Collinses  emotion 
was  usually  concealed  under  a  cold,  formal  abstrac- 
tion.   Both  by  instinct  sang  a  sad,  subdued  song,  both 
by  force  of  Dryden's  example  attempted,  and  with 
considerable  success,  to  achieve  the  loud,  sonorous, 
pompous  ode. 

Great  too  were  the  differences  and  divergences  be- 
tween these  two  poets,  but  these  will  become  obvious 
to  the  reader  as  we  follow  the  work  of  each  poet  alone. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS  (1721-1759) 

William  Collins,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  hatter  in 
Chichester,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  boy  Joseph 
Warton  at  Winchester.1  Though  head  of  the  scholar- 
ship list  for  New  College  in  1740,  as  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  College  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
Queen's,  which  he  soon  left  for  Magdalen.  He  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1743  and  shortly  afterwards 

1    V.  infra,  pp.  202  et  seq. 
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left  the  University.  '  He  had  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  all  academic  studies  and  discipline,  and  was 
always  complaining  of  the  dulness  of  a  college  life," 
says  Gilbert  White,  who  knew  the  poet  at  Oxford  ; 
and  he  adds  briefly  :  "  Going  to  London,  he  com- 
menced a  man  of  the  town.  ...  He  soon  wasted  his 
little  property."  l 

Collins's  earliest  published  poem  and  the  praise 
Dr.  Johnson  bestowed  upon  it  will  be  mentioned  on  a 
later  page.8  In  1742,  before  leaving  Oxford,  the  poet 
published  his  Persian  Eclogues.*  These  poems  are 
for  the  most  part  dull  and  formal,  written  in  the 
style  of  Pope's  age  but  with  none  of  Pope's  genius. 
An  occasional  line,  however,  bears  witness  to 
something  more  than  mediocrity  in  the  poet.  There 
are,  as  we  shall  show  later,  rare  touches  which  reveal 
a  love  of  nature  in  the  author  of  the  Eclogues. 
Even  in  the  first  of  these  poems  we  meet  one  of  the 
best  of  Collins's  early  lines,  when  he  says  of  Chastity  : 

Cold  is  her  breast  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew. 

But  he  could  also  write  very  bad  lines,  as  when  in  the 
fourth  Eclogue  he  speaks  of — 

Their  eye's  blue  languish  and  their  golden  hair. 

Goldsmith  in  1759,  before  the  death  of  Collins,  said 
that  his  Persian  Eclogues,  "  however  inaccurate, 
excel  any  in  our  language," 4  but  more  justifiable  is 
the  attitude  of  Collins  himself  to  these  early  pro- 
ductions. In  after-years  he  spoke  of  them  with 
contempt,  calling  them  "  Irish  Eclogues." ' 

When  Joseph  Warton  decided  to  publish  his  own 
early  verse  in  1746,  a  suggestion  was  made  that 
Collins's  odes  should  be  published  with  them,  as 
the  following  letter  shows  : 

"  DEAR  TOM,"  writes  Joseph  to  his  brother  : 

'  You  will  wonder  to  see  my  name  in  an  adver- 
tisement next  week,  so  I  thought  I  would  apprize  you 

1  Thomas's  Collins,  Preface,  p.  xxxii.  *  V,  infra,  pp.  146  &  202-3. 

3  These  reappeared  fifteen  years  later  in  a  second  edition,  under  the 
title  Oriental  Eclogues.  *  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,  Ch.  X. 

6  Johnson'  Lives,  ed.  Hill,  III,  p.  340. 
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of  it.  The  case  was  this.  Collins  met  me  in  Surrey, 
at  Guildford  Races,  when  I  wrote  out  for  him  my 
Odes,  and  he  likewise  communicated  some  of  is  to 
me  :  and  being  both  in  very  high  spirits  we  took 
courage,  resolved  to  join  our  forces,  and  to  publish 
them  immediately.  .  .  .  Collins  is  not  to  publish 
the  Odes  unless  he  gets  ten  guineas  for  them/' l 

For  some  reason  the  plan  adopted  at  Guildford  was 
never  carried  out,  and  each  poet  published  his  verse 
separately.     Before  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  which 
saw  the  publication  of  Joseph  Warton's  Odes,   a 
volume  appeared  entitled,  Odes  on  Several  Descriptive 
and  Allegoric  Subjects  by  William  Collins.     It  was 
post-dated  1747.     Though  far  superior  to  Warton's 
volume,  that  of  Collins  failed  to  attract  attention. 
So  great  was  the  contrast  between  Warton's  imme- 
diate success  and  Collins's  failure,  that  three  years 
later,  when  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  the  latter  poet 
received  a  legacy  of  £2,000,  he  bought  up  all  available 
copies  of  his  Odes,  and  destroyed  them.     Of  Collins's 
later  life  after  leaving  Oxford,  we  know  little.     Now 
and  again  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  shrouds  his 
days  lifts  for  a  moment  to  give  us  few,  fitful,  and 
sombre  glimpses  of  the  poet.     After  leaving  Oxford 
he   spent   some   time   with   his   uncle    Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Martin,  who  was  with  his  regiment  in  Flanders. 
He  returned  to  England  with  thoughts  of  taking 
orders  and  becoming  an  army  chaplain.     "  Don't 
laugh/'  writes  Mulso  in  communicating  the  news  to 
his  friend  Gilbert    White.  .  .  .  "  This   will  be  the 
second  acquaintance  of  mine  who  becomes  the  thing 
he    most   derides."2     Poverty    dogged    the    poet's 
footsteps.     Johnson,    who    knew    him    personally, 
says  "  his  great  fault  was  irresolution,  or  the  frequent 
calls  of  immediate  necessity  broke  his  schemes,  and 
suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose."  s   Johnson 
saw  him  extricated  from  the  clutches  of  bailiffs  "  on 
the  credit  of  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poeticks." 4 

1  Memoir  and  Poems  of  Joseph  W avion,  ed.  Wooll,  1806,  pp.  14-15,  note, 

2  R.  Holt  White's  Life  of  Gilbert  White,  I,  41. 

*  Lives,  III,  335.  «  Ibid.,  Ill,  336. 
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As  time  passed  the  shadows  around  him  deepened. 
The  pressure  of  poverty  was  relieved  in  1749  upon 
the  death  of  his  soldier  uncle,  who  left  him  some 
£2,000.  "  But/'  says  Johnson,  after  recording  this 
fact,  "  man  is  not  born  for  happiness.  Collins,  who, 
while  he  '  studied  to  live/  felt  no  evil  but  poverty, 
no  sooner  '  lived  to  study  '  than  his  life  was  assailed 
by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and  insanity/' 1 
In  1754  Collins  visited  Thomas  Warton  at  Oxford. 
Warton  described  the  poet  as  "  labouring  under 
the  most  deplorable  languor  of  body  and  dejection 
of  mind/'  *  Gilbert  White  saw  him  "  under  Merton 
wall,  struggling  and  conveyed  by  force,  in  the  arms 
of  two  or  three  men,  towards  the  parish  of  St.  Clement, 
in  which  was  a  house  that  took  in  such  unhappy 
objects/'8  He  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  cloud  gathering  over  his  intellect  by  taking  a 
journey  to  France  ;  but  the  disease  forced  him  to 
return  home.  For  a  time,  Johnson  informs  us,  the 
poet  was  confined  in  an  asylum,  and  afterwards  lived 
under  the  care  of  his  sister.  Johnson  tells  how  the 
sick  poet,  withdrawn  from  study,  retained  only  a 
Testament,  of  which  he  said,  "  I  have  but  one  book, 
but  that  is  the  best/' 4  We  catch,  too,  a  harrowing 
glimpse  of  Collins  in  his  last  days,  moaning  and  howl- 
ing among  the  cloisters  of  Chichester  Cathedral,1  or 
ceasing  his  ravings  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  one 
book  that  was  "  the  best."6  He  died  at  Chichester 
in  1759. 

In  no  age  would  Collins  have  been  a  "  popular ' 
poet.  He  worshipped  and  strove  to  attain  a  cold, 
remote,  starlike  beauty,  whose  appeal  is  not  imme- 
diate, even  for  those  who  later  learn  to  understand 
and  appreciate  him.  His  poetic  method  is  essentially 
pictorial  (a  method  which  Keats  developed  later), 
but  his  pictures  are  generally  pictures  of  "  still  life." 

1  Lives,  III,  337. 

2  Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  I,  p.  276,  n.  2. 

3  Moy  Thomas,  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  Preface,  pp.  xxxii-xxxiii. 

*  Lives,  III,  339. 

5  v.  Essay  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  Collins's  Works,  1830,  p.  Ixix. 

•  Moy  Thomas,  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  Preface,  p.  xliii. 
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He  unconsciously  adopts  metaphors  drawn  from 
pictorial  art : 

Methinks  ev'n  now  I  view  some  fair  Design, 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  ev'ry  Line  : 
Chaste,  and  subdu'd  the  modest  Colours  lie, 
In  fair  Proportion  to  th'  approving  Eye.1 

But  it  is  seldom  that  "breathing  Nature  "  inspires 
him.  He  prefers  a  statuesque  coldness  and  repose 
to  the  warm  breath  of  living  Nature.  Life  to  Collins 
is  a  "  scene/'  a  "  design/'  pre-eminently  spectacular. 
His  invocation  to  "  Fear  "  is  indicative  of  his  own 
manner  of  seeing  the  world  : 

Thou,  to  whom  the  World  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown  ; 
Who  see'st  appal'd  th'  unreal  Scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  Veil  between.2 

But  the  pictures  that  Life  spreads  before  the  gaze 
of  Collins  are  pictures  very  different  from  those  which 
most  men  see.  Seldom  are  they  images  of  the 
natural  world,  of  woodlands  and  water  and  sun- 
light, of  human  life  in  happiness  or  sorrow.  Collins 
almost  anticipates  Blake,  as  a  dweller  amongst 
vast,  embodied,  but  intangible  powers,  who  sway 
humanity.  Like  Blake  he  clearly  sees  them.  To 
Collins  these  forms,  "  Pity/'  "  Fear,"  "  Simplicity," 
^  Mercy,"  "  Peace,"  "The  Passions"  and  their 
fellows,  are  no  mere  conventional  eighteenth-century 
abstractions  personified  in  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
They  are  to  him  realities  ;  the  great  realities  of  life. 
He  has  seen  them  and  they  walk  ever  before  his 
eyes.  His  poetry  is  one  almost  continuous  attempt 
to  describe  what  he  sees.  He  knows — 

Distress  with  Dagger  keen,8 
and  Pity,  with 

Sky-worn  Robes  of  tend'rest  Blue, 
And  Eyes  of  dewy  Light !  * 

It  is  not  merely  fanciful  to  see  incipient  insanity 
in  minds  which  give  such  concrete  form  to  abstract 

i  To  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  8  Ode  to  Pity, 

3  Ode  to  Fear,  *  Ibid, 
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ideas,  and  in  the  case  of  Blake  the  question  has 
been  much  discussed.  Strangely  enough  in  the  case 
of  Collins,  the  relationship  of  these  mental  visions 
to  the  disease  which  admittedly  destroyed  him  has, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  ignored.  Is  there  not  a  vivid 
force  of  imagination  perilously  near  to  the  border- 
land of  madness  in  such  lines  as  these  ? 

Ah  Fear  /Ah  frantic  Fear  I 

I  see,  I  see  Thee  near. 

I  know  thy  hurried  Step,  thy  haggard  Eye  ! 
Like  Thee  I  start,  like  Thee  disorder'd  fly. 
For  lo  what  Monsters  in  thy  Train  appear  ! 
Danger,  whose  Limbs  of  Giant  Mold 
What  mortal  Eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  Round,  an  hideous  Form, 
Howling  amidst  the  Midnight  Storm, 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  Steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  Rock  to  sleep  : 
And  with  him  thousand  Phantoms  join'd. 
Who  prompt  to  Deeds  accurs'd  the  Mind  ! 
And  those,  the  Fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  Wounds,  and  Wrecks  preside  ; 
Whilst  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  Air, 
Lifts  her  red  Arm,  expos'd  and  bare  : 
On  whom  that  rav'ning  Brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  Blood  of  Sorrow,  wait  ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  Train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  Thee  ?  1 

That  is  the  vivid  nightmare  of  madness,  or  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  it.  Collins' s  poetry  is 
indeed  full  of  these  strange,  unearthly  figures,  full 
of  that  symbolic  representation  of  abstract  forces,  of 

All  the  shad'wy  Tribes  of  Mind,2 

which  Blake  was  to  elaborate  until  they  assumed 
cosmic  proportions.  But  there  is  in  Collins  far  more 
than  the  lurid  dreams  of  a  mind  in  decay.  There  is 
a  real,  if  limited,  love  of  beauty.  The  beauty  for 
which  Collins  strives  is  not  the  beauty  ordinary 
mortals  love.  It  is  a  cold,  calm,  intellectual  beauty 
that  calls  to  him  ;  to  it  he  ever  struggles  to  attain. 
He  understood  the  aims  of  the  romantic  tendency 
growing  around  him,  though  he  seldom  expressed  it 

i  Ode  to  Fear,  2  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character, 
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in  his  verse.  There  was  something  of  the  romantic 
in  his  nature,  as  Dr.  Johnson  knew  when  he  wrote 
of  him  : 

"  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works 
of  fiction  and  subjects  of  fancy,  and  by  indulging 
some  peculiar  habits  of  thought  was  eminently 
delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants, 
and  monsters  ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  inchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magni- 
ficence of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  water- 
falls of  Elysian  gardens/' 1 

And  Johnson  aptly  adds  the  remark  : 

"  This  was,  however,  the  character  rather  of  his 
inclination  than  his  genius." 

Reaction  against  his  own  age  led  Collins  towards 
Romance.  In  Fancy  he  found  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  disillusion.  The  melancholy  of  his  time 
finds  expression  in  his  verse.  He  knows  that  thought 
means  sorrow. 

O  cease,  my  Fears  !  all  frantic  as  I  go, 

When  Thought  creates  unnumber'd  Scenes  of  Woe, 

he  cries  in  his  Second  Eclogue.  Gray  was  moved  by  the 
same  spirit  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Eton  ode, 
he  said  of  the  heedless  schoolboys  : 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

Thought  at  any  rate  destroyed  the  earthly  paradise 
of  these  singers  in  an  age  of  despair.  From  this 
elemental  sadness  Collins  seeks  a  refuge  in  Imagina- 
tion, or  as  he  generally  calls  it,  Fancy.  In  this  he 
resembles  the  Wartons.  Fancy  blends  with  a  real, 
though  never  fully  expressed,  love  of  nature. 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  Fancy  charm'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  Illusion  of  the  cheated  Mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  Wing,  she  calls  the  Soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  Nature,  in  the  rural  Grove  ; 

1  Lives,  III,  337. 
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Where  Swains  contented  own  the  quiet  Scene, 
And  twilight  Fairies  tread  the  circled  Green  : 
Drest  by  her  Hand,  the  Woods  and  Vallies  smile, 
And  Spring  diffusive  decks  th'  enchanted  Isle.1 

Fancy,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
poet's  themes.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the 
growing  renascence  of  Imagination.  In  these  same 
verses  to  Hanmer,  the  poet  tells,  though  in  Pope's 
couplets,  how  : 

Long  slighted  Fancy,  with  a  Mother's  Care, 
Wept  o'er  his  Works,  and  felt  the  last  Despair. 
Torn  from  her  Head,  she  saw  the  Roses  fall, 
By  all  deserted,  tho'  admired  by  all. 

His  highest  desire  is  to  be  the  high-priest  of  Fancy, 
to  see  the  visions  of  romance. 

Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  Divinest  Name, 

To  whom,  prepar'd  and  bath'd  in  Heav'n, 

The  Cest  of  amplest  Pow'r  is  giv'n  : 

To  few  the  God-like  Gift  assigns, 

To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  Loins, 
And  gaze  her  Visions  wild,  and  feel  unmix'd  her  Flame  ! a 

But  despite  his  fervent  petition,  it  is  seldom  that 
the  flame  of  Fancy  burns  in  him  "  unmix'd."  The 
classical  tradition  is  seldom  or  never  completely 
discarded.  But  occasionally  the  poet  definitely 
crosses  into  the  wild,  weird  country  of  romance,  as 
when  he  cries  to  Fear  : 

Dark  Pow'r,  with  shudd'ring  meek  submitted  Thought, 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  Visions  old, 

Which  thy  awak'ning  Bards  have  told  : 

And  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  View, 

Hold  each  strange  Tale  devoutly  true  ; 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  Thee  o'eraw'd, 

In  that  thrice-hallowed  Eve  abroad, 

When  Ghosts,  as  Cottage-Maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  Beds  permitted  leave, 

And  Gobblins  haunt  from  Fire,  or  Fen, 

Or  Mine,  or  Flood,  the  Walks  of  Men  ! 3 

That  romantic  love  of  the  strange,  the  remote,  the 
mysterious,  which  was  at  this  time  stirring  in  the 

1   Verses  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.     Italics  are  Collins 's. 
*  Ode  on  tlie  Poetical  Character,  3  Ode  to  Fear, 
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hearts  of  men,  drawing  them  to  Northern  Mythology, 
to  earlier  Celtic  song,  was  not  without  effect  on 
Collins.  It  is  the  chief  inspiration  of  his  great  Ode 
on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  this  land  Fancy  is  free  to  wander  far. 

Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet  ; 
Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet 
Beneath  each  birken  shade  on  mead  or  hill.1 

But  it  is  not   only  of  Scotland  that  the  poet 
speaks  ;   we  know  he  is  also  thinking  of — 

'  That  other  country,  with  slenderer  towers,  and 
more  winding  rivers,  and  trees  like  flowers,  and  with 
softer  sunshine  on  more  gracefully-proportioned 
fields  and  ways,  which  the  fancy  of  the  exile,  and  the 
pilgrim  and  of  the  schoolboy  far  from  home,  and  of 
those  kept  at  home  unwillingly,  everywhere  builds 
up  before  or  behind  them."  2 

Even  in  his  famous  ode,  whose  subdued  regret  is 
redolent  of  a  calm  the  world  may  never  know,  a 
peace  that  naught  may  trouble,  the  supernatural 
finds  a  place  : 

By  fairy  Hands  their  Knell  is  rung, 
By  Forms  unseen  their  Dirge  is  sung.1 

And  in  this  love  of  romantic  mystery  the  poet's 
delight  in  Spenser  was  a  large  factor.  Spenser  was 
to  Collins — 

That  gifted  Bard, 
Him  whose  School  above  the  rest 
His  Loveliest  Elfin  Queen  has  blest.4 

He  feels  too  the  romantic  fascination  of  history, 
and  voices  it  in  the  Ode  to  Liberty,  and  in  that  On 
the  Death  of  Colonel  Ross.  With  this  appreciation  of 
history,  comes  a  vague  idea  of  evolution  : 

Each  rising  Art  by  slow  Gradation  moves, 
Toil  builds  on  Toil,  and  Age  on  Age  improves.6 

Popular  Superstitions  of  Highlands. 

W.  Pater's  Renaissance.     Works,  ed.  1910,  I,  174. 

Ode  Written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746. 

Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

Verses  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
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And  in  more  exalted  vein  : 

Beyond  the  Measure  vast  of  Thought, 

The  Works,  the  Wizzard  Time  has  wrought  ! l 

A  lover  of  simplicity,  Collins  adds  her  to  his  Pan- 
theon of  abstractions,  and  writes  an  ode  in  her 
honour.  This  love  of  simplicity  is  a  part  of  the  poet's 
love  of  nature,  as  his  invocation  to  Simplicity  shows. 

O  thou  by  Nature  taught, 

To  breathe  her  genuine  Thought, 
In  Numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong  : 

Who  first  on  Mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  Child, 
Thy  Babe,  or  Pleasure's,  nurs'd  the  Powers  of  Song  ! 2 

This  love  of  simplicity  is  allied  to  his  love  of  Greek 
art.  Still  invoking  Simplicity,  the  poet  cries  : 

Thou,  who  with  Hermit  Heart 

Disdain 'st  the  Wealth  of  Art, 
And  Gauds,  and  pageant  Weeds,  and  trailing  Pall : 

But  com'st  a  decent  Maid 

In  Attic  Robe  array 'd, 
O  chaste  unboastful  Nymph,  to  Thee  I  call ! 8 

He  knows  that  Simplicity  is  vital  to  the  greatest 
art,  that  the  generation  before  him  had  neglected 
her.  For  Collins,  Simplicity  is  the  sole  but  essential 
ornament  of  Fancy  : 

Tho'  Taste,  Tho'  Genius  bless, 

To  some  divine  Excess, 
Faints  the  cold  Work  till  Thou  inspire  the  whole  ; 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm,  our  Eye, 
Thou,  only  Thou  can'st  raise  the  meeting  Soul  4 

And  the  poet  asks  that  Simplicity  may  smile  upon 
his  work  and  grace  it  with  her  divine  charm  : 

O  Sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  Youth, 
Thy  sober  Aid  and  native  Charms  infuse  ! 

The  Flow'rs  that  sweetest  breathe, 

Tho'  Beauty  cull'd  the  Wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  Hand  to  range  their  ordered  Hues.5 

i  Ode  to  Liberty.  z  Ibid. 

»  Ode  to  Simplicity.  4  Ode  to  Simplicity. 

6  Ibid.. 
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In  the  final  stanza  of  the  poem,  the  poet  tells  how 
much  dearer  to  him  is  Simplicity  than  are  Taste  and 

Genius. 

Of  These  let  others  ask 
To  aid  some  mighty  Task, 

says  the  poet  : 

I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temp'rate  Vale. 

The  last  line  indeed  strikes  the  key-note  of  his 
poetry,  and  suggests  its  weakness.  It  never  entirely 
escaped  from  the  "  temp'rate  Vale/'  and  at  times 
the  "  temp'rate  Vale  "  is  really  chilly.  But  it  was 
in  no  such  formal,  "  classical "  apostrophes  to 
Simplicity  the  goddess  that  she  most  abundantly 
bestowed  upon  Collins  those  graces  which  belong  to 
her  alone.  It  was  in  more  romantic  verse,  when 
once  or  twice  in  his  brief  career  he  sang  of  the  beauty 
of  this  world  in  language  of  exquisite  simplicity, 
with  such  simple,  elemental  music  of  words  that 
there  is  ever  about  it  a  fragrance  which  the  years  may 
not  destroy.  In  Collins's  ode,  How  sleep  the  Brave, 
and  above  all  in  his  Ode  to  Evening,  we  have  supreme 
examples  of  the  power  of  truest  and  most  perfect 
simplicity  in  art.  About  them  there  still  clings 
the  fragrance  of  simple,  intimate,  passionless  emo- 
tion, as  the  scent  of  dead  rose-leaves  lingers  unde- 
stroyed  by  Time.  In  all  this  simple,  human  feeling, 
which  so  seldom  found  adequate  expression  in  his 
verse,  Collins  was  ahead  of  his  age.  He  had  in  early 
life  shared  the  false  philosophy  of  Reason. 

Peace  rules  the  Day,  when  Reason  rules  the  Mind, 

he  wrote  in  his  Second  Eclogue.  But  Collins,  early 
discovering  how  wide  was  the  gulf  between  theory 
and  practice  in  life,  soon  turned  from  analytic  thought 
to  experience  of  life  itself.  That  was  what  Gray 
never  did.  It  was  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of 
the  change  to  romance.  Probably  about  the  time 
that  he  quitted  Oxford,  Collins  forsook  the  abstract 
deity  of  Reason,  to  learn  from  Man  and  Nature  : 

Farewell,  for  clearer  Ken  design 'd 
The  dim-discover 'd  Tracts  of  Mind  : 
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Truths  which,  from  Action's  Paths  retir'd, 
My  silent  Search  in  vain  requir'd  ! 
No  more  my  Sail  that  Deep  explores, 
No  more  I  search  those  magic  Shores, 
What  regions  part  the  World  of  Soul, 
Or  whence  thy  Streams,  Opinion,  roll.1 

He  knows  now  that  the  most  nicely  rounded  and 
carefully  polished  of  academic  theories  or  systems 
has  little  or  no  effect  upon  human  passion,  and  he 
continues  thus  : 

If  e'er  I  round  such  Fairy  Field, 
Some  Pow'r  impart  the  Spear  and  Shield, 
At  which  the  Wizzard  Passions  fly, 
By  which  the  Giant  Follies  die  ! 

With  all  the  insistent  urge  of  youthful  revolt,  he 
quits  the  retired  paths  of  Oxford's  learning,  and  keen 
with  the  zest  of  high  adventure,  embarks  upon  the 
voyage  perilous  of  active  life.  He  will  no  longer 
wander  a  studious,  shadowy  figure  like  Gray  or 
Shenstone,  sheltered  from  the  battles  of  the  world. 
His  learning  shall  henceforth  come  direct  from  Nature 
and  Man  : 

0  Thou,  who  lov'st  that  ampler  Range, 
Where  Life's  wide  Prospects  round  thee  change, 
And  with  her  mingling  Sons  ally'd, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  Page  aside  : 

To  me  in  Converse  sweet  impart, 
To  read  in  Man  the  native  Heart, 
To  learn  where  Science  sure  is  found, 
From  Nature  as  she  lives  around : 
And  gazing  oft  her  Mirror  true, 
By  turns  each  shifting  Image  view  ! 
Till  meddling  Art's  officious  Lore, 
Reverse  the  Lessons  taught  before, 
Alluring  him  from  a  safer  Rule, 
To  dream  in  her  enchanted  School.2 

But  the  temperament  of  this  complex  character  was 
not  drawn  solely  to  action.  Collins  was  an  artist, 
and  something  of  a  romantic  artist,  and  with  this 
there  mingled  something  too  of  the  dreamer.  He 
was  no  superficial  realist.  He  knew  that  the  ultimate 

1  Ode  to  the  Manners.  a  Ibid. 
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reality  dwells  beyond  the  visible,  objective,  material 
world.  This  was  part  of  his  romanticism,  his  func- 
tion as  a  high-priest  of  Fancy.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
visions  which  came  to  him.  He  is  familiar  not  only 
with  abstract  deities,  but  with  "  Fairy  Hands " 
and  "  Forms  unseen/'  And  with  this  he  owns  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  "  local  colour/'  The 
genius  loci  calls  to  him.  This  it  is  which  for  him 
gives  to  Scotland  a  peculiar  charm.  The  poet 
delights — 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 
From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  nature  true, 
And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  fancy's  view.1 

And  with  the  spirit  of  a  dead  age  about  him  the 
poet's  cold  lips  take  the  glow  and  mystic  utterance 
of  high  romantic  poetry.  In  this  rare,  exalted  mood, 
the  poet's  imagination  plays — 

Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle,2 

recreates  the  past  and  clothes  it  in  that  strange 
garment  of  romance  which  gives  to  it  a  beauty  not 
its  own.  Imagination  strays  to — 

Where  beneath  the  show'ry  west 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid  ; 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sov'reign  pow'r 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold, 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold.8 

That  is  one  of  the  supremely  beautiful  passages  of 
English  poetry,  and  if  we  omit  the  last  line,  which  is 
tainted  by  the  churchyard-ghost  fashion  of  his  time, 
it  is  even  more  beautiful  than  before. 

So  Collins,  the  poet  of  Fancy,  of  romantic  imagina- 
tion and  classic  calm,  forsakes  academic  theory 
for  the  burning,  passionate  experience  of  active 
Life,  of  Man  and  Nature.  And  in  the  presence  of 
that  experience,  classic  calm  inevitably  disinte- 

1  Ode  on  Superstitions  of  Highlands.  2  Ibid,  z  Ibid. 
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grates.  Something  of  it  ever  remained  with  him 
it  is  true,  but  the  changes  in  the  poet's  spirit  are 
clearly  revealed  in  his  work.  With  the  writing  of  the 
Eclogues  and  the  passing  of  early  youth,  the  power  of 
Pope's  art  upon  him  passed  also.  With  the  change 
from  academic  retirement  at  Oxford  to  the  hot 
and  dusty  highways  of  the  world,  along  which  for 
a  few  more  years  he  was  to  wander  in  pain  and  sorrow 
and  disease  of  body  and  soul,  the  song  of  the  poet 
changed  again  from  the  cold  academic  regularity, 
the  simplicity,  the  calm  of  Akenside,  to  something 
warmed  by  passion  and  imagination,  and  coloured 
by  the  changing  hues  of  romance. 

The  influence  of  that  middle  period  never  left  him. 
Even  in  his  Ode  to  the  Passions,  he  cries  : 

O  bid  our  vain  Endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  Designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  State  ! 
Confirm  the  Tales  her  Sons  relate  ! 

But  it  is  the  life  and  emotion  in  Greek  art  that  now 
call  to  him.  In  his  Ode  to  Liberty,  we  see  the  transi- 
tional stage.  Classic  and  Romantic,  Greece  and 
the  Mediaeval  Genius  meet .  What  he  said  of  the  shrine 
of  Liberty,  we  may  say  of  his  poetry  : 

In  Gothic  Pride  it  seems  to  rise  ! 
Yet  Gr<zcia's  graceful  Orders  join, 
Majestic  thro'  the  mix'd  Design.1 

He  retained  and  mingled  with  his  more  romantic 
poetry  that  Grecian  simplicity  which  gives  to  his 
verse  so  much  of  its  charm.  And  with  this  pain- 
fully acquired  learning  from  Life  there  came  to 
Collins  a  greater  knowledge  of  Man,  which  reveals 
itself  in  more  personal,  more  intimate  emotion,  a 
greater  knowledge  of  Nature,  which  led  him  toakeener 
perception  of  natural  as  distinct  from  intellectual 
beauty. 

Collins  is  not  as  a  whole  an  emotional  poet.  It 
is  true  that  human  emotion  always  interested  him. 

1  Ode  to  Liberty. 
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Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  led 
Collins  to  exclaim  : 

Teach  me  but  once  like  Him  to  feel.1 

But  it  is  a  cry  of  despair.  There  is  in  it  a  note  of 
doubt,  an  intuitive  feeling  that  his  prayers  will 
not  be  answered,  that  to  this  poet  intimate  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  human  passion  is  denied. 
He  shares  in  the  dawning  humanism  of  his  age,  but 
fails  to  express  it  in  terms  of  individual,  human 
emotion.  Seldom  does  Collins  present  us  with  a 
picture  of  emotion  drawn  from  simple,  human  ex- 
perience. He  does  so,  however,  occasionally,  as  in 
the  following  lines  which  may  owe  something  to 
Akenside,2  and  closely  resemble  those  of  Gray  in 
his  Elegy.9 

For  him,  in  vain,  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 
Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 
For  him,  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate  ! 

he  cries  in  his  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands, after  describing  the  death  of  the  "  luckless 
swain/'  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  return  of  the 
dead  man's  ghost.  But  this  dramatic  method  of 
representing  emotion  is  not  usual  with  Collins.  (His 
typical  attitude  to  the  passions  and  emotions  of  men 
is  a  detached  interest,  a  mode  of  seeing  them  in  the 
light  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  knowing  them  by 
feeling.  The  poet  would  rather — 

In  Dreams  of  Passion  melt  away,4 

than  see  passion  in  human  form.  Hence  we  have 
the  odes  to  various  abstract  emotions  personified  : 
to  "Pity,"  "Fear,"  "Mercy,"  "The  Passions" 
themselves.  These  poems  are  supreme  of  their  kind. 
They  succeed  where  so  many  rivals  of  the  day  piti- 
fully failed,  and  most  of  the  pages  of  Dodsley  and 
Pearch  are  the  record  of  their  failure.  They  have 
grace,  ease,  a  cold,  white  splendour,  where  the  similar 

1  Ode  to  Fear.     V.  also  Verses  to  Hanmer,  II,  76—8 

•  V.  supra,  p.  114,  3  Stanza  6.  *  Ode  to  Pity. 
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attempts  of  others  are  either  merely  laughable,  or 
utterly  unreadable.  But  one  thing  they  lack  that 
is  vital — real  living  interest,  passionate  human  emo- 
tion. To  those  with  eyes  keen  to  detect  the  cold, 
calm,  colourless  beauty  that  is  of  the  intellect 
alone,  these  poems  will  appeal.  But  for  the  vast 
majority,  for  those  who  seek  beauty,  emotion,  in 
the  heart  rather  than  in  the  head,  in  the  real  world 
and  its  imagery  rather  than  in  the  realm  of  pure 
imagination,  these  poems  must  remain  only  half 
understood.  The  Neo-Platonist  may  rightly  shed 
tears  of  joy  over  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  circle, 
but  he  will  never  get  the  world  to  join  in  his  ecstasy. 
Collins  is  in  this  sense,  the  Neo-Platonist  of  English 
poetry :  < 

Come,  Pity,  come,  by  Fancy's  Aid, 

Ev'n  now  my  Thoughts,  relenting  Maid, 
Thy  Temple's  Pride  design  : 

Its  Southern  Site,  its  Truth  compleat 

Shall  raise  a  wild  Enthusiast  Heat, 
In  all  who  view  the  Shrine.1 

But  the  "  Enthusiast  Heat  "  which  these  abstract, 
more  or  less  shadowy  figures  from 

The  dim-discover'd  Tracts  of  Mind 

raised  in  Collins  seems  to  many  but  a  cold,  if  brilliant 
flame.  They  demand  the  ruddy  fires  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  the  white  searchlight  of  pure  intellect, 
brilliant  though  it  may  be. 

Even  with  the  added  stimulus  of  actual  reality, 
Collins  fails  to  vitalise  this  type  of  verse,  to  endow 
his  personified  abstractions  with  an  intimate  emo- 
tional appeal,  and  his  Ode  to  a  Lady  on  the  Death 
of  Colonel  Ross  clearly  reveals  his  failure.  Though 
this  ode  is  written  on  the  death  of  a  friend's  friend, 
Collins  himself  could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel 
any  poignant  sorrow,  if  Thomas  Warton  and  Miss 
Seward  are  to  be  trusted.  Collins's  friend  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Goddard,  the  intended  bride,  says 
Warton,  of  Colonel  Ross.2  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
person  of  whom  Miss  Seward  speaks,  when  she  says 

1  Ode  to  Pity.  a  v.  Drake's  Gleantr,  IV,  476. 

10 
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Collins  "  was  extremely  attached  to  a  young  Lady 
who  was  born  the  day  before  him,  and  who  did  not 
return  his  passion  with  equal  ardour/' *  This  may 
also  explain  why  Collins  so  very  seldom  sang  of 
love.  The  early  Sonnet  contributed  to  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  October  1739,'  was  a  love-song,  arti- 
ficial but  graceful.  Love  found  a  place  also  in  his 
Eclogues,  but  they  too  are  artificial,  with  little  or 
no  grace.  In  the  verses  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
Collins  says : 

Their  wanton  Lyres  the  Bards  of  Provence  strung, 
Sweet  flow'd  the  Lays,  but  Love  was  all  they  sung. 
The  gay  Description  could  not  fail  to  move, 
For,  led  by  Nature,  all  are  Friends  to  Love. 

In  the  Ode  to  Simplicity  the  poet  shows  a  changed 
mood.  Love  without  simplicity  in  poetry  is  of  little 
worth. 

No  more,  in  Hall  or  Bow'r, 
The  Passions  own  thy  Pow'r, 
Love,  only  Love  her  forceless  Numbers  mean. 

And  in  his  Ode  to  the  Passions  he  personifies  Love 
the  abstract,  in  his  usual  impersonal  way  : 

Love  fram'd  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  Round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  Zone  unbound. 

Some  explanation  there  must  be,  some  hidden  drama, 
in  this  scanty  homage  paid  to  Love  by  this  poet  of 
the  "  Passions." 

But  if  Collins  was  stirred  to  no  passionate  love- 
song  (and  there  may  have  been  some  such  amongst 
the  many  poems  that  we  know  he  destroyed),8  the 
sorrow  of  Death  found  in  him  a  unique  interpreter. 
It  inspired  the  most  poignant  of  his  verses.  It  was 
no  personal  loss,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  called  the 
poet  to  write  in  1746  his  exquisite  Ode,  one  of  the 
few  poems  which  have  kept  his  name  alive.  Probably 
the  nameless  dead  who  perished  in  the  revolt  of 
1745  were  the  immediate  inspiration.  But  we 

1  Supplement  to  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Persons,  ed.  1797,  p.  125. 
v.  Moy  Thomas,  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  Ix. 

1  V.  infra,  pp.  202-3.  3  V.  infra,  p.  158. 
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cannot  be  sure,1  for  with  the  instinct  of  genius  he 
gives  to  his  simple  song  of  sorrow  a  universal 
significance  : 

How  sleep  the  Brave,  who  sink  to  Rest, 
By  all  their  Country's  Wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  Fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  Mold, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  Sod, 
Than  Fancy's  Feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  Hands  their  Knell  is  rung, 
By  Forms  unseen  their  Dirge  is  sung  ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  Pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  Turf  that  wraps  their  Clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  a-while  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  Hermit  there  ! 

There  comes,  as  we  reach  the  final  line,  that  sense  of 
finality,  that  feeling  that  the  last  word  has  been 
said,  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  supreme  art.  There 
is  no  sentiment  in  it.  At  first,  indeed,  in  its  cold, 
calm  splendour,  it  seems  even  cruel.  Cruel  in  its 
aloofness,  its  remoteness  from  human  passion.  Cruel 
as  only  Art  and  the  beauty  of  nature  can  be.  But 
sorrow  is  present  too,  a  plaintive  undertone,  that 
rings  louder  and  louder  with  repetition,  until  it 
changes  for  us  the  mood  of  the  whole  poem.  And 
consolation  is  there  also  :  the  cruel  consolation  of 
the  stars,  the  relentless  sympathy  of  snow-capped 
mountains.  The  poem  is  the  perfect  expression,  in 
words,  of  the  simple,  elemental,  age-long  sorrow 
that  beats  low  in  the  heart  of  life. 

The  Song,  "  Young  Damon  of  the  vale  is  dead/' 
is  probably  an  early  work,2  and  shows  the  influence 
of  such  ballads  as  Tickell's  Colin  and  Lucy  and 
Mallet's  William  and  Margaret.  It  attempts  senti- 
ment, and  personal  emotion,  and  thus  far  is  consider- 
ably removed  from  the  type  of  poem  just  cited.  But 
it  also  attempts,  without  achieving,  the  same  limpid 
simplicity  of  phrase,  the  same  unadorned  pathos,  in 

1  A  note  to  this  poem  in  an  edition  of  Collins 's  poems,  published  at 
Colchester  in  1796,  describes  it  as:  "Supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
commemoration  of  the  English  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,"  p.  50. 

2  v.  Poems  of  Gray  and  Collins,  ed.  Lane  Pool,  1917^?.  311,  note. 
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several  of  its  stanzas  and  thus  far  seems  to  be  an 
unconscious  preliminary  study  for  the  mature  picture 
of  the  1746  Ode.  Despite  its  infinitely  lower  level, 
it  strikes  a  similar  note,  even  employs  language  and 
ideas  similar  to  those  of  its  greater  companion. 

But  will  he  ne'er  return,  whose  tongue 

Could  tune  the  rural  lay  ? 
Ah,  no  !  his  bell  of  peace  is  rung, 

His  lips  are  cold  as  clay. 

The  better-known  and  superior  Dirge  in  Cymbeline 
was  written  in  1749,  three  years  after  its  more  famous 
rival.  The  emotion  is  not  focused  to  the  white 
intensity  of  that  in  the  earlier  Ode,  but  in  such  lines 
as — 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew  ! 

something   of   the   same  imagery   appears.       And 

through  its  final  stanza  there  murmurs  the  same 

dirge-like  moaning,  the  same  still  music  of  its 
predecessor  : 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  : 
Belov'd  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 

And  mourn 'd,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 

Even  when  death  came  to  one  whom  he  had  known 
and  loved,  personal  sorrow  could  not  change  his 
lamentation  to  a  distinctly  individual  note.  When 
his  friend  Thomson  the  poet  died  in  1749,  Collins's 
grief  found  expression  in  elegiac  verse  of  sweet 
and  tender  sadness.  The  same  sad  music  murmurs 
through  this  simple  record  of  individual  grief  : 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 
Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 
To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave  ! 

The  same  abstract  figures  appear  once  more. 
There  are  Ease,  and  Health  and  Remembrance,  Joy 
and  Fancy,  and — 

Tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail. 
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Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

There  is  the  same  rustic  imagery,  in  which  the 
musing  poet  tells  how — 

Hinds,  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

But  for  a  moment  the  elusive  poet  emerges  from  the 
shadows  of  grief  amidst  which  he  moves.  For  a 
moment  he  becomes  individual,  real,  forsakes  the 
vague  lands  of  impersonal  abstractions  and  reveals 
himself,  a  solitary,  brooding  figure  amid  a  landscape 
darkened  by  the  clouds  of  sorrow  : 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

Here,  as  in  the  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,  the  grave  of 
the  dead  is  to  be  visited  by  more  than  merely 
abstract  virtues. 

Maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
says  Collins  of  Thomson's  resting-place,  just  as  for 

Fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 
Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  op'ning  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the^breathing  Spring. 

And  in  the  ode  on  Thomson,  as  in  the  Dirge,  the  poet 
mingles  with  his  sorrow  a  real  love  of  nature.  In 
language  strangely  similar  to  a  cancelled  stanza  of 
Gray's  Elegy x  the  poet  tells  how  by  Fidele's  grave, 

The  red-breast  oft  at  ev'ning  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid  : 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gather 'd  flow'rs, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

In  four  simple  lines  the  poet  describes  an  abiding 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  a  friend,  tempered  by 

1   V.  infra,  p.  182. 
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the  changing  seasons  and  pursuits  of  life  into  a  tender, 
undying  regret : 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell, 
Or  'midst  the  chace  on  ev'ry  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  : 
Belov'd  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 

And  mourn'd,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead.1 

This  blending  of  nature  with  human  emotion, 
with  sorrow  in  the  presence  of  death,  is  most  com- 
pletely attained  in  the  threnody  on  Thomson. 
Nature  here  forms  an  ever-present  background  for 
emotion.  Even  the  abstract  figures  of  Love  and 
Pity  and  their  like  become  almost  real  and  tangible, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  the  river  and  woodlands 
of  Richmond.  In  this  poem,  however,  the  poet 
makes  of  nature  more  than  a  mere  background  for 
human  grief.  He  identifies  it  with  his  own  emotion  : 

The  genial  meads  assign 'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  meet  the  musing  Briton's  eyes, 

O  !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  He  say, 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  ! 

Obviously  it  was  Thomson's  love  of  nature  which 
led  Collins  to  such  song  as  this,  but  in  these  same 
verses  Collins  has  taken  a  forward  step  in  the 
"  return  to  Nature/'  a  step  of  which  Thomson 
scarcely  dreamed.  Collins  does  more  than  this.  He 
pictures  himself,  a  solitary  mourner,  amidst  natural 
scenery  whose  mood  is  in  close  sympathy  with  his 
own. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  Sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  ! 

1  Dirge  in  Cymbeline. 
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And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 
Dun  Night  has  veiTd  the  solemn  view  ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  Nature's  Child,  again  adieu  ! l 

Man  and  nature,  the  human  heart  and  natural 
beauty,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  themes  which  the 
poet  consciously  set  himself,  about  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Oxford.  That  his  expression  of 
Man's  emotions  was  made  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
own  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  pages.  In  its 
abstract  method  it  borrowed  something  from  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  but  its  vitality  comes  from  the 
poet  himself.  It  was  often  cold,  remote,  even 
academic,  but  under  its  icy  surface  beat  fires  of  real 
passion  which  sometimes  break  through.  Sorrow 
for  humanity  mingled,  as  we  have  said,  with  love 
of  nature.  But  nature  also  lives  in  Collins's  work, 
apart  from  Man.  Even  in  the  Eclogues,  stilted  and 
artificial  as  they  are,  some  touches  of  natural  beauty 
are  to  be  found  : 

From  early  Dawn  the  live-long  Hours  she  told, 
Till  late  at  silent  Eve  she  penn'd  the  Fold. 
Deep  in  the  Grove  beneath  the  secret  Shade, 
A  various  Wreath  of  od'rous  Flow'rs  she  made  : 
Gay-motley 'd  Pinks  and  sweet  Junquils  she  chose, 
The  Violet-blue,  that  on  the  Moss-bank  grows  ; 
All-sweet  to  Sense,  the  flaunting  Rose  was  there  ; 
The  finished  Chaplet  well-adorn'd  her  Hair.2 

Like  Keats  he  glories  in  the  beauty  of  moonlight 
and  expresses  it  in  a  passage  that  might  come  from 

Endymion  : 

What  time  the  Moon  had  hung  her  Lamp  on  high, 
And  past  in  Radiance,  thro'  the  cloudless  Sky.3 

With  pomp  of  words  and  that  circumstance  of  de- 
scription which  by  giving  his  abstractions  so  real  a 
local  habitation  makes  them  live  as  do  those  of  few 
other  poets,  he  describes  how  Fear  may — 

In  some  hollow'd  Seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  Waves  beat, 
Hear  drowning  Sea-Men's  Cries  in  Tempests  brought  1  * 

1  Ode  on  Thomson.  3  Eclogue,  IV. 

a  Eclogue  III.  4  Ode  to  Fear. 
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He  tells  how  "  Simplicity  "  nursed  the  "  Powers  of 
Song  "  in  "  Fancy  "  on  "  Mountains  wild/' l  In 
the  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character,  he  sings  of  the 
spirit — 

Who  call'd  with  Thought  to  Birth 
Yon  tented  Sky,  this  laughing  Earth, 
And  drest  with  Springs,  and  Forests  tall, 
And  pour'd  the  Main  engirting  all. 

The  strange  figures  that  haunt  the  poet's  visions 
are  not  the  only  point  of  contact  that  he  makes  with 
the  spirit  of  Blake.  Something  of  Blake's  vision  of 
the  immensity  of  Nature's  forces,  some  similar  con- 
ception of  evil  in  the  very  heart  of  Life,2  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  Ode  to  Mercy  : 

When  he  whom  ev'n  our  Joys  provoke, 

The  Fiend  of  Nature  join'd  his  Yoke, 
And  rush'd  in  Wrath  to  make  our  Isle  his  Prey 8  ; 

Thy  Form,  from  out  thy  sweet  Abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  Road, 
And  stop'd  his  Wheels,  and  look'd  his  Rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  Steeds, 
That  bore  Him  swift  to  Salvage  Deeds, 
Thy  tender  melting  Eyes  they  own. 

And  in  another  passage  the  poet  sings  of  Nature's 
will  gradually  revealing  its  hidden  purpose  through 
the  ages. 

Beyond  the  Measure  vast  of  Thought, 

The  Works,  the  Wizzard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  in  antique  Story, 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  Strand, 

No  Sea  between,  nor  Cliff  sublime  and  hoary, 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  Feet  through  all  our  Land. 
To  the  Blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  Waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  Mountains  rounding  ; 

Till  all  the  banded  West,  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  Storm  ev'n  Nature's  self  confounding, 

With 'ring  her  Giant  Sons  with  strange  uncouth  Surprise. 
This  pillar 'd  Earth  so  firm  and  wide, 
By  Winds  and  inward  Labors  torn, 
In  Thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside, 

And  down  the  should'ring  Billows  borne.4 

*   Ode  to  Simplicity.  2  V.  infra,  p.  389. 

8  Alluding  to  the  Scottish  insurrection  in  1745,  Poems  by  Wm.  Collins, 
Colchester,  1796,  p.  20,  note.  *  Ode  to  Liberty. 
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But  Collins's  greatest  study  of  Nature  was  not  to 
be  founded  on  her  darker  moods,  her  vaster  con- 
ceptions. The  poet's  own  words  to  Fear  : — 

Yet  all  the  Thunders  of  the  Scene  are  thine, 

can  never  be  applied  to  himself,  as  a  poet  of  nature. 
Unlike  Wordsworth,  he  finds  no  moral  influence  in 
nature.  He  knows  no  such  experience  as  that  of 
which  the  later  poet  sings  : 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  us  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can.1 

Indeed  he  states  the  exact  opposite,  when  in  the 
First  Eclogue  he  tells  how  Selim  sang  : 

Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  Songs  convey'd 
Informing  Morals  to  the  Shepherd  Maid, 
Or  taught  the  Swains  that  surest  Bliss  to  find, 
What  Groves  nor  Streams  bestow,  a  virtuous  Mind. 

Collins's  supreme  achievement  lay  in  absorbing  and 
expressing  for  all  time,  in  his  Ode  to  Evening,  one 
transient  mood  of  nature,  the  peace  and  stillness  and 
rest  which  descend  upon  the  landscape  as  evening 
enfolds  it  in  her  twilight  veil.  It  was  a  mood  of  gentle, 
delicate  languor,  of  beauty  touched  with  sadness,  of 
pleasure  that  is  almost  pain,  which  irresistibly 
appealed  to  the  quiet,  meditative  poet  of  a  dis- 
illusioned age.  In  Beauty's  very  transience  lay  much 
of  its  charm.  The  beauty  of  nature  and  the  lacrymce 
rerum  mingle  in  this  twilight  music.  The  poem  is 
essentially  romantic,  for  it  is  a  temperamental  study 
of  natural  beauty.  Nothing  but  supreme  artistic 
genius,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  music  of  words, 
can  compensate  here  for  the  lack  of  rhyme,  but  both 
qualities  are,  in  high  degree,  possessed  by  the  poet, 
so  that  the  poem  attains  its  aim,  splendidly  and 
perfectly,  and  we  wish  nothing  away.  The  metrical 
form  was  not  new.  It  had  been  used  by  Milton  and 
by  the  elder  Thomas  Warton  also ;  but  never  before 

1   The  Tables  Turned, 
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or  since  has  it  been  so  felicitously  employed.  In  its 
rhythms,  even  in  its  digressions  and  parentheses, 
the  poem  is  a  masterpiece  of  imitative  symbolism. 
It  is  a  sunset-picture  in  words  and  verbal  music. 
Slow  and  stately  is  the  march  of  its  opening  lines  : 

If  aught  of  Oaten  Stop  or  Pastoral  Song, 
May  hope,  O  pensive  Eve,  to  soothe  thine  Ear, 

Like  thine  own  brawling  Springs, 

Thy  Springs,  and  dying  Gales, 
O  Nymph  reserv'd, 

chants  the  poet,  invoking  the  spirit  of  eventide. 
Then  follows  a  lengthy  digression,  in  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  evening  is  re-created  for  us.  Sunlight 
and  shadow,  the  calm  of  twilight  airs  broken  only  by 
flying  bat  and  beetle,  live  for  ever  in  a  few  short  lines. 
The  invocation  to  Evening  is  then  continued.  Fancy 
calls  up  the  shadowy  figures  of  imagination  ever  dear 
to  Collins  : 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 
Who  slept  in  Buds  the  Day, 

And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreaths  her  Brows  with  Sedge, 
And  sheds  the  fresh'ning  Dew,  and  lovelier  still, 
The  Pensive  Pleasures  sweet 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  Car. 

Then  the  romantic  spirit  surges  up  in  the  singer : 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  Scene, 
Or  find  some  Ruin  'midst  its  dreary  Dells, 

Whose  Walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  Gleams. 
Or  if  chill  blust'ring  Winds  or  driving  Rain 
Prevent  my  willing  Feet,  be  mine  the  Hut, 

That  from  the  Mountain's  Side, 

Views  Wilds,  and  swelling  Floods, 
And  Hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover 'd  Spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  Bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  Dewy  Fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  Veil. 

And  the  poet  concludes  with  a  picture  (exquisite 
as  that  of  Autumn  in  Keats's  Autumn  Ode)  of  the 
influence  of  Evening  : 
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While  Spring  shall  pour  his  Show'rs,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  Tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport, 

Beneath  thy  ling'ring  Light : 
While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  Lap  with  Leaves, 
Or  Winter  yelling  thro'  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  Train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  Robes. 

All  these  digressions,  all  this  alternation  of  slow  and 
fast  rhythms,  is  as  the  waxing  and  Xvaning  of  a  fitful 
sunset,  whose  splendour  leaves  the  beholder  a  dim, 
unsubstantial  figure,  gradually  submerged  by  the 
oncoming  tide  of  Night.  Suddenly,  with  swift, 
silent  footsteps  Night  marches  down  : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  Rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  Influence  own, 

And  love  thy  fav'rite  Name  ! 

Thus  the  poem  closes,  with  that  air  of  finality  which 
marks  so  much  of  Collins's  work.  This  was  the  poet's 
supreme  achievement.  By  this,  more  than  by  any 
other  of  his  works,  his  name  still  lives. 

Collins  did  not  receive  his  due  meed  of  praise 
in  his  own  day,  nor  has  he  been  too  generously  treated 
by  later  critics.  Gray,  the  only  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries from  whom  he  might  reasonably  have 
expected  warm  encouragement,  failed  to  understand 
him.  "  Have  you  seen  the  works  of  two  young 
Authors,  a  Mr.  Warton  and  a  Mr.  Collins,  both  Writers 
of  Odes  ?  '  Gray  asks  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Wharton,  written  in  December  1746^  and  he  con- 
tinues thus  :  '  It  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the 
half  of  a  considerable  Man,  and  one  the  counterpart 
of  the  other.  The  first  has  but  little  Invention,  very 
poetical  choice  of  Expression,  and  a  good  Ear.  The 
second,  a  fine  fancy,  modeled  upon  the  Antique, 
a  bad  Ear,  great  Variety  of  Words,  &  Images  with 
no  choice  at  all.  They  both  deserve  to  last  some 
years,  but  will  not/' 2  Chatterton,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  Collins  in  his  own  African 

1  December  27.  a  Letters,  ed.  Tovey,  I,  153-4. 
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Eclogues  and  elsewhere,  should  have  known  better 
than  to  pen  the  contemptuous  line  : 

Let  me  like  midnight  cats,  or  Collins  sing.1 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growth  of  romance 
came  understanding.  Goldsmith  praised  the  Ode 
to  Evening?  Wordsworth  wrote  in  1829  :  "  Thomson, 
Collins,  and  Dyer  had  more  poetic  imagination  than 
any  of  their  contemporaries,  unless  we  reckon 
Chatterton  as  of  that  age/'  *  As  early  as  1789  the 
same  poet  had  written  his  verses  Remembrance  of 
Collins,  in  honour  of  his  predecessor. 

Collins  was  a  careful  artist,  constantly  polishing 
and  revising  his  work.  "  I  have  seen  all  his  Odes 
already  published  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  they  had 
all  the  marks  of  repeated  correction  ;  he  was  per- 
petually changing  his  epithets.  I  had  lately  his  first 
manuscript  of  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Ross, 
with  many  interlineations  and  alterations."  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Warton.4  Collins's 
appeal  can  never  be  a  wide  one.  He  has  gained  a 
permanent,  if  obscured  place  in  English  poetry, 
but  only  an  occasional  enthusiast  will  come  like 
Swinburne  to  demand  for  him  more  adequate 
recognition.  Collins  was  a  lover  of  earlier  song,  of 
poets  neglected  in  his  own  day.  He  specially 
admired  Ben  Jonson  and  Spenser."  As  one  writer 
says  of  Collins  :  "  There  were  fires  in  him  which  were 
lighted  by  poets  who  lived  before  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts." '  But  Collins  is  linked  to  those  who  came 
after  him,  as  well  as  to  those  who  went  before.  In 
his  world  of  abstractions  he  reminds  us  of  Shelley, 
and  in  his  treatment  of  them,  in  making  them  real 
and  vivid,  he  is  Shelley's  equal  if  not  his  superior. 
In  his  pictorial  style  of  writing  he  resembles  Keats. 
His  work  lacks  the  colour  of  Keats's  poetry.  His 

1  February:    An  Elegy.  3  Memoirs,  1851,11,215. 

2  V.  infra,  p.  276,  note  2.  *  Nathan  Drake's  Gleaner,  IV,  477. 

6  Moy  Thomas,  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  p.  xix:  "  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  at  a  time  when  few  English 
students  strayed  beyond  Cowley."  v.  Poetical  Works  of  Gray,  Parnell, 
Collins,  ed.  R.A.,  Willmott,  pp.  23-4. 

•  D.  G.  Mitchell,  English  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings,  1895,  Vol.  II,  p.  162. 
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figures  are  nearer  to  a  statuesque  plainness  and  sever- 
ity than  are  the  vividly  painted  pictures  of  Keats, 
but  there  is  a  bond  of  similarity  between  the  two 
styles,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  closely  seen  than  in 
a  comparison  of  Collins's  Ode  to  the  Passions,  and 
Keats's  description  of  Bacchus  in  Endymion.  That 
the  same  sources  of  inspiration  are  present  in  both 
is  obvious  at  sight,  though  impossible  to  demon- 
strate with  mathematical  precision  : 

When  Chearfulness,  a  Nymph  of  healthiest  Hue, 

Her  Bow  a-cross  her  Shoulder  flung, 

Her  Buskins  gem'd  with  Morning  Dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  Air,  that  Dale  and  Thicket  rung, 

The  Hunter's  Call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  ! 
The  Oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chast-eye'd  Queen, 

Satyrs  and  Sylvan  Boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  Alleys  green  ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seiz'd  his  Beechen  Spear.1 

And  Keats,  with  the  richer  colouring  of  a  later  day, 

sings  : 

And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers  :  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue — 

'Twas  Bacchus  and  his  crew  ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  thrills 
From  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din — 

'Twas  Bacchus  and  his  kin  ! 

Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood, 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing  ; 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbru'd 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite  : 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing.2 

This  and  other  passages  give  Collins  a  claim,  apart 
from  his  nature  poetry,  to  kinship  with  the  later 
romantic  period.  But  he  lived  before  the  sun  of 
the  new  age  was  fully  risen.  Only  in  fitful  gleams, 
dispelling  for  a  moment  the  mists  of  disillusion, 

1  Collins,  To  the  Passions.         2  Endymion,  Bk.  IV,  11.  193-9,  209-17. 
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the  haunting  melancholy  of  his  time,  did  the  light  of 
Romance  fall  upon  him,  only  then  did  he  sing  of 
Chearfulness  and  Joy.1  Two  poems  of  Collins,  an 
Ode  to  the  Bells  of  Arragon,  shown  to  Thomas  Warton 
when  the  poet  visited  Oxford  in  1754,  and  an  Ode 
to  the  Music  of  the  Grecian  Theatre  of  which  he  speaks 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hayes  of  Oxford  (who  had  written 
the  music  for  his  Ode  on  the  Passions)  are  lost  to  us, 
if  indeed  the  latter  was  ever  written.  The  great 
Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
sent  to  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  was  discovered 
only  after  Collins's  death.  Ragsdale,  the  Bond 
Street  tradesman,  says  the  poet  burnt  many  of  his 
poems  as  soon  as  they  were  written,2  so  that  of  much 
which  might  have  thrown  light  upon  the  poet's 
genius,  little  remains.  But  they  who  love  the 
yearning  music  of  a  minor  key  must  ever  appreciate 
this  shadowy  poet,  singing  his  plaintive  songs  amid 
the  "  gradual  dusky  veil  "  of  a  twilight  that  was 
soon  to  yield  to  the  glory  of  a  new  poetic  day.  He 
lacked  passion.  He  makes  no  popular  appeal  to 
the  human  heart.  He  wanders  in  the  star-lit  lands 
of  poetry,  in  the  Eventide  of  Song.  It  was  in  these 
dim  poetic  regions  that  Collins  learned  the  secret 
of  the  still,  passionless  music  that  is  all  his  own. 
Surely  this  pensive  poet  of  a  disillusioned  age  was 
at  heart  describing  his  own  plaintive  music  when  he 
told  how  : 

With  Eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retir'd, 

And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  Seat, 

In  Notes  by  Distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pour'd  thro'  the  mellow  Horn  her  pensive  Soul : 

And  dashing  soft  from  Rocks  around, 

Bubbling  Runnels  join'd  the  Sound  ; 
Thro'  Glades  and  Glooms  the  mingled  Measure  stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  Stream  with  fond  Delay, 

Round  an  holy  Calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  Peace,  and  lonely  Musing, 
In  hollow  Murmurs  died  away.3 

1  To  the  Passions. 

*  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  ed.  Moy  Thomas,  p.  xxxix. 

*  To  The  Passions. 
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III 
THOMAS  GRAY  (1716-1771) 

Collins  was  not  the  only  singer  of  a  disillusioned 
age.  He  had  in  Gray  at  least  one  spiritual  com- 
panion, though  Gray  failed  fully  to  understand  and 
appreciate  his  brother  poet.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  two  poets  ever  met.  Personal 
companionship  might  possibly  have  brought  under- 
standing, but  Gray  maintained  a  scholarly  seclusion 
which  was  rarely  disturbed.  In  Gray'S  poetry 
"disillusion  "  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole.  The 
prevailing  mood  of  a  naturally  brooding,  introspec- 
tive temperament,  a  mood  which  was  developed  by 
the  spiritual  and  material  isolation  of  the  poet,  finds 
full  and  frequent  expression  in  his  verse. 

Over  the  facts  of  Gray's  life  we  must  pass  in 
haste.  The  son  of  middle-class  parents  comfortably 
situated,  though  unhappy  in  their  married  life,  the 
poet  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  1734  entered 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  In  1738  he  left  Cambridge 
without  taking  his  degree,  intending  to  read  for  the 
Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  The  following  year  Gray 
accompanied  his  friend  Horace  Walpole  on  a  Con- 
tinental tour,  leaving  England  on  March  29,  1739. 
In  1741  a 'quarrel  between  the  friends,  at  Reggio, 
led  to  Gray's  return  home.  Walpole  continued 
his  journey  alone,  and  Gray  reached  London  in 
September  1741. 

The  work  of  Gray  as  an  English  poet  dates  from 
the  year  after  his  return  from  the  "  Grand  Tour  " 
with  Walpole;  1742  was  indeed  Gray's  annus 
mirabilis.  In  that  year  he  wrote  his  Ode  to  Spring, 
the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  a 
Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  Richard  West,  the  Hymn  to 
Adversity,  and  possibly  the  Hymn  to  Ignorance, 
which  appeared  only  after  the  poet's  death.  Of 
Gray's  other  poems,  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a 
Favourite  Cat  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Walpole, 
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written  March,  i,  1747.  Perhaps  too  the  famous 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  was  commenced  in 
1742.  At  any  rate  he  sent  it  to  Walpole  in  a  letter 
dated  June  12,  1750,  in  which  year  he  also  wrote 
A  Long  Story. 

In  1752  Gray  was  working  upon  an  ode,  The 
Progress  of  Poesy,  which  in  a  letter  to  Walpole  he 
describes  as  "  a  high  Pindaric  upon  stilts."  l  This 
poem  he  finished  and  sent  to  his  friend  Wharton,  in 
a  letter  dated  December  26,  1754.  Another  friend, 
Mason,  tells  us  that  The  Bard  was  written  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1755,  and  after  being  laid 
aside  for  some  time  was  suddenly  completed  in 
1757,  as  a  result  of  some  concerts  given  at  Cambridge 
by  John  Parry  the  famous  blind  harper,  who  awoke 
in  Gray  the  necessary  inspiration. 

The  publication  of  Gray's  work  by  no  means 
synchronises  with  his  writings.  The  first  of  his 
poems  to  be  made  public  was  the  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College,  which  was  published  by 
Dodsley  in  1747.  The  following  year,  1748,  the 
first  three  volumes  of  Dodsley's  famous  collection 
appeared,  and  Gray's  odes  to  Spring,  on  Eton,  and 
On  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat  were  included, 
though  without  the  author's  name.  In  1751,  the 
studious  retirement  of  Gray,  then  installed  at 
Peterhouse,  was  rudely  disturbed  by  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Magazines,  who  having 
seen  a  copy  of  the  Elegy,  requested  permission  to 
print  it.  Gray,  fearing  an  unauthorised  publication 
and  incorrect  version  in  a  magazine,  immediately 
wrote  to  Walpole,  desiring  him  to  secure  its  imme- 
diate but  anonymous  publication  by  Dodsley.  The 
poem  appeared  February  16,  1751,  in  what  Gray 
regarded  as  a  tolerably  correct  form,  though  he 
complained  that  "  Nurse  Dodsley  has  given  it  a 
pinch  or  two  in  the  cradle,  that  (I  doubt)  it  will 
bear  the  marks  of  as  long  as  it  lives."  *  The  poem 
was  an  immediate  success,  four  editions  being 
exhausted  in  two  months,  and  in  a  short  time, 

*  Letters,  ed.  Tovey,  I,  219.    V.  infra,  p.  161.  2  Letters,  I,  209. 
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eleven.  Gray,  averse  from  professionalism  in  litera- 
ture, refused  all  payment,  leaving  the  profits  to 
Dodsley. 

The  next  publication  of  Gray's  work  appeared  in 
1753,  under  the  modest  title  (a  title  Gray  obsti- 
nately refused  to  alter)  Designs  by  Mr.  R.  Bentley  for 
Six  Poems  by  Mr.  T.  Gray.  This  volume  included, 
in  addition  to  the  poems  already  published,  A  Long 
Story  and  The  Hymn  to  Adversity  which  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time.  Gray,  however,  withdrew 
A  Long  Story  from  later  editions  of  his  works.  In 
1757,  Walpole,  who  had  just  set  up  his  press  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  begged  Gray's  permission  to  begin 
by  printing  his  odes.  The  result  was  that  this  year, 
1757,  witnessed  the  printing  by  Walpole  and  the 
publication  by  Dodsley  of  the  Progress  of  Poesy  and 
The  Bard.  The  reception  accorded  to  these  two 
poems  was,  however,  less  cordial  than  that  granted 
to  the  Elegy.  Gray  had,  indeed,  anticipated  criti- 
cism of  The  Progress  of  Poesy  in  a  letter  to  Walpole.1 
For  this  volume  Gray  received  forty  guineas 
from  Dodsley,  the  only  money  he  ever  gained  by 
literature. 

In  1767  Dodsley  proposed  a  cheap  edition  of 
Gray's  poems,  which  duly  appeared  in  July  of  the 
following  year.  At  the  same  time,  Foulis  of  Glasgow 
had,  through  the  poet  Beattie,  proposed  the  repub- 
lication  of  Gray's  work,  and  this  too  appeared, 
September  1768.  Gray  refused  to  take  any  money 
for  this  profitable  publication,  but  accepted  a 
present  of  books  from  the  grateful  Foulis.  Both 
editions  contained  the  same  poems,  including  The 
Fatal  Sisters  (inserted  to  take  the  place  of  A  Long 
Story),  The  Descent  of  Odin,  and  The  Triumph  of 
Owen,  all  hitherto  unpublished.  In  1769  Gray  was 
compelled  by  his  obligation  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  had  procured  for  him  the  sinecure  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  to 
write  an  Ode  for  Music,  to  be  performed  upon  the 

1  Letters,  I,  219,  and  vide  infra,  p.  191. 
I  I 
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installation  of  Grafton  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  ceremony  which  duly  took  place  on  July  i, 
1769. 

Such  is  the  chronology  of  the  poet's  works  issued 
during  his  lifetime.  From  it  we  must  now  turn  to  con- 
sider the  personality  of  the  poet,  and  the  nature  of 
his  work.  Like  Collins,  Gray  was  swayed  by  con- 
flicting literary  forces.  On  the  one  hand,  respect  for 
Dryden  drove  him  to  emulate  the  great  exemplar  of 
Augustanism,  while  on  the  other,  he  was  impelled 
by  his  own  retiring,  reflective  temperament  to  sing 
in  the  subdued  strain  of  tender  regret  and  twilight 
musing  characteristic  of  Collins.  It  was  "  the  still 
small  voice  of  poetry  "  l  that  spoke  to  the  heart  of 
Gray.  He  loved  Spenser,  and  a  love  of  Spenser 
implies  kinship  with  romantic  art.  But  he  wrote 
under  the  shadow,  still  heavy,  though  fading,  of 
Dry  den's  great  name.  At  times  he  struggled  out 
into  the  light  of  his  own  clear,  though  slender  and 
refined  genius,  threw  off  the  shadow  of  Augustan 
authority,  and  was  content  merely  to  give  simple 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  himself 
alone.  But  that  was  seldom,  and  the  subsequent  loss 
to  poetry  may  be  greater  than  we  suspect.  The 
influence  of  Spenser,  stimulating  his  imagination, 
awakening  in  him  a  love  of  sound  and  colour  and 
human  emotion,  drawing  him  to  the  call  of  Romance, 
had  no  doubt  a  highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
reserved  academic  poet. 

"  Spenser  was  among  his  favourite  poets  ;  and 
he  told  me/'  says  Nicholls,  "  he  never  sat  down  to 
compose  poetry  without  reading  Spenser  for  a 
considerable  time  previously.  He  admired  Dryden, 
and  could  not  patiently  hear  him  criticised/' a 

Beattie  says  that  Gray  told  him,  "  if  there  was 
any  excellence  in  his  own  numbers  he  had  learned 
it  wholly  from  that  great  poet/' 8  In  a  postscript 
to  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  said :  "  Remember 
Dryden,  and  be  blind  to  all  his  faults." 4  He 

1    V.  Letters,  I,  185.  *  Reminiscences,  Letters,  II,  279. 

8  Letters,  III,  95.     Mason's  Note.  4  Ibid.,  Ill,  95. 
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regarded  Dryden  as  a  supreme  writer  of  odes.  "  We 
have  had  in  our  language/'  he  writes  in  a  footnote 
to  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  "  no  other  odes  of  the 
sublime  kind,  than  that  of  Dryden  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day  :  for  Cowley  (who  had  his  merit)  yet  wanted 
judgement,  style  and  harmony,  for  such  a  task."  l 
This  respect  for  Dryden  was  less  happy  than  Gray's 
love  of  Spenser.  It  led  the  poet  away  from  his 
natural  bent  to  the  more  conventional,  pompous 
style  of  poetry  of  which  Dryden  was  still  the 
acknowledged  leader.  Under  Dryden's  influence 
Gray  endeavoured,  in  his  odes,  to  beat  the  big  drum  of 
the  earlier  poet.  It  was  a  style  of  poetry  unsuited 
to  Gray's  temper.  There  is  an  obvious  suggestion 
of  "  strain "  in  his  attempts ;  attempts  "to  be 
tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe,"  as  Johnson  well  said.8 
Where  Gray  succeeds  in  this  loud  rhetorical  style  of 
verse,  his  success  is  a  tour  de  force,  rather  than  a 
natural  artistic  expression  of  the  man's  genius. 
Thus  it  is  that,  caught  by  the  conflicting  intellectual 
and  artistic  currents  of  the  age,  the  poet  oscillates 
between  Spenser  and  Dryden,  between  romantic 
feeling  and  imagination  on  the  one  hand,  and 
classic  restraint  upon  the  other. 

But  Gray's  poetry  at  its  highest  and  best  is  no 
mere  reflex  of  the  poetic  light  of  others.  It  expresses 
the  temper  of  a  man  caught  in  an  age  of  disillusion. 
It  is  introspective,  reflective  poetry.  Self-expressive, 
it  reveals  to  us  the  poet  himself  ;  sometimes  he 
stands  clearly  before  us,  sometimes  he  speaks  in 
disguise,  as  a  third  person  ;  but  it  is  a  disguise  we 
can  easily  penetrate.  The  restless,  morbid,  intro- 
spective spirit  of  the  time  held  Gray  in  its  grip,  and 
in  his  solitary  seclusion  he  was  an  easy  victim. 
Disillusion  is  writ  large  over  his  work.  Death  dogged 
the  footsteps  of  his  muse,  inspired  both  his  earliest 
and  his  greatest  songs.  In  1742  he  sent  an  Ode  to 
Spring  to  his  friend  West,  but  West  died  suddenly 
before  the  poem  reached  him.  Even  this  Ode  to 
Spring,  written  before  any  hint  of  West's  fate 

1  Poems,  ed.  Poole,  p.  52.  *  Lives,  ed.  Hill,  III,  440. 
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had  reached  the  poet,  is  touched  with  the  sombre 
hues  and  plaintive  sighing  of  autumn.  The  poet,  a 
lover  of  nature,  surrounded  by  all  the  delights  of 
spring  in  the  woodlands,  pursues  a  quiet,  pensive 
train  of  thought,  tinged  with  the  melancholy  of 
disillusion  : 


Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade  ; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  Crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  Proud, 

How  indigent  the  Great ! 

Then  the  poet's  thought  takes  a  new  turn  as  his  eyes 
light  on  the  insects  humming  and  flying  around 
him  in  the  sunlight.  He  describes  them,  not  solely 
inspired  by  the  insects  themselves,  but  with  vague 
memories  of  lines  from  Virgil  and  Thomson  and 
Milton  in  his  head.  This  was  Gray's  custom.  He  is 
always  a  "  literary"  poet — books  are  a  greater  inspira- 
tion to  him  than  real  life.  But  he  is  interested  in 
Man,  if  not  in  men,  and  after  describing  the  insects,  he 
continues  : 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man  : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 
But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day, 

In  Fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 
Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

And  then  the  introspective  temper  of  the  poet  leads 
him  to  think  and  speak  of  himself.  To  his  imagina- 
tion the  insects  answer  his  questioning  : 
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Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  Kind  reply  : 
Poor  moralist  !  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  Joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  : 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone— 

We  frolick,  while  'tis  May. 

But  Gray  never  learned  the  excellent  lesson  that  the 
insects  sought  to  teach  him.  He  could  not — 

frolick,  while  'tis  May. 

Much  as  he  admired  Gresset,  he  could  never  have 
cried  with  the  French  poet : 

Semant  de  fleurs  tous  mes  instants, 
Dans  I'empire  de  1'hiver  meme, 
Je  trouve  les  jours  du  printemps.1 

Rather  amidst  spring  sunshine,  would  he  dream  of 
winter's  cold.  This  mood,  a  predominant  mood  of 
the  poet,  developed  early.  It  began  almost  as  a 
pleasing  pastime  of  early  life,  a  luxurious  melancholy 
of  dreaming  youth. 

"  If  the  default  of  your  spirits  and  nerves  be  nothing 
but  the  effect  of  the  hyp/'  he  writes  to  West,  in  1736, 
"  I  have  no  more  to  say.  We  all  must  submit  to 
that  wayward  queen  ;  I  too  in  no  small  degree  own 
her  sway, 

"  '  I  feel  her  influence  while  I  speak  her  power.' 

But  if  it  be  a  real  distemper/'  he  adds  (and  the  remark 
is  illuminating),  "  pray  take  more  care  of  your  health, 
if  not  for  your  own  at  least  for  our  sakes,  and  do 
not  be  so  soon  weary  of  this  little  world/'  2 

In  this  matter,  Gray's  advice  was  better  than  his 
example. 

1  L#  Chartreuse.  2  Letters,  I,  4. 
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"  Low  spirits  are  my  true  and  faithful  companions/' 
he  writes  to  West  in  1737,  in  a  characteristic  vein 
of  serious  banter  ;  '  they  get  up  with  me,  go  to 
bed  with  me,  make  journeys  and  returns  as  I  do ; 
nay,  and  pay  visits,  and  will  even  affect  to  be  jocose, 
and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with  me ;  but  most  commonly 
we  sit  alone  together,  and  are  the  prettiest  insipid 
company  in  the  world/' 1 

But  this  fashionable,  pleasing,  "  pensive  melan- 
choly "  of  youth,  deepened  with  the  passing  years 
into  something  darker,  stern'er,  more  terrifying. 
The  change  apparently  took  place  about  the  time  of 
Gray's  most  prolific  poetic  period,  1742. 

"  Mine,  you  are  to  know,"  the  poet  writes  to 
West  in  May  of  this  year,  "  is  a  white  Melancholy, 
or  rather  Leucocholy  for  the  most  part ;  which,  though 
it  seldom  laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever  amounts  to 
what  one  calls  Joy  or  Pleasure,  yet  is  a  good  easy 
sort  of  state,  and  $a  ne  laisse  que  de  s'amuser  [sic]. 
The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity  ;  which  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  Ennui,  which  makes  one 
form  certain  little  wishes  that  signify  nothing.  But 
there  is  another  sort,"  adds  Gray,  '  black  in- 
deed, which  I  have  now  and  then  felt,  that  has 
somewhat  in  it  like  Tertullian's  rule  of  faith,  Credo 
quia  impossibile  est ;  for  it  believes,  nay,  is  sure  of 
everything  that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but  frightful ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  excludes  and  shuts  its  eyes 
to  the  most  possible  hopes,  and  everything  that  is 
pleasurable  ;  from  this  the  Lord  deliver  us  !  for 
none  but  He  and  sunshiny  weather  can  do  it."  2 

"  The  Muse,  I  doubt  is  gone,  &  has  left  me  in  far 
worse  Company  :  if  she  returns  you  will  hear  of 
her/'  he  writes  to  Wharton,  in  I746.3 

This  melancholy,  deepening  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
spread  a  dark  cloud  over  his  existence  even  to  the 
end. 

i  Letters,  I,  6.  2  Ibid.,  I,  102-3.  *  Ibid.,  I,  136. 
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"  I  am  at  Stoke/'  he  writes  to  Mason  ten  years 
later,  "  hearing,  seeing,  doing,  absolutely  nothing, 
not  such  a  nothing  as  you  do  at  Tunbridge,  chequered 
and  diversified  with  a  succession  of  fleeting  colours, 
but  heavy,  lifeless,  without  form  and  void ;  sometimes 
almost  as  black  as  the  moral  of  Voltaire's  Lisbon, 
which  angers  you  so."  l 

In  May  1771  he  writes  to  Nicholls  :  "I  have  had 
neither  health  nor  spirits  all  the  winter,  &  never  knew 
or  cared  what  weather  it  was,  before."2 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  again  complains 
to  Nicholls  of  ill-health  and  low  spirits.3  In  the 
last  published  letter  but  one,  written  on  May  24th, 
1771,  he  says  : 

"Till  this  year  I  hardly  knew  what  (mechanical) 
low-spirits  were  ;  but  now  I  even  tremble  at  an  east 
wind." 4 

And  in  the  last  of  these  letters,  written  to  Nicholls 
on  June  28  of  the  same  year,  he  says :  "  My  spirits 
much  oppressed."  5  Such  moods  of  sadness  naturally 
find  expression  in  Gray's  poems.  Sadness  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  present  in  his  early  Ode  to  Spring. 
Disillusion  is  the  key-note  of  his  Eton  Ode.  The 
poem  records  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  remembered 
happiness,  set  against  a  background  of  ever-present 

sorrow. 

Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleasing  shade, 

Ah  fields  belov'd  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Thus  the  poet's  thoughts  wander  to  the  joys  of 
childhood,  its  hours  of  play,  its  light-hearted  laughter, 

1  Letters,  I,  301,  July  25,  1756.  »  Ibid.,  Ill,  319. 

«  Ibid.,  Ill,  318,  May  3.  4  Ibid.,  Ill,  320. 

*  Ibid.,  Ill,  321 
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its  sorrows  so  soon  forgotten,  its  days  gladdened 
by  hope.  But  over  all  lies  the  shadow  of  disillusion  : 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast, 

till  the  thought  of  the  poet  darkens,  foreseeing  the 
evils  that  await  youth  in  the  hidden  years  : 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  Ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murth'rous  band  ! 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men  ! 

Pursuing  this  morbid  train  of  thought,  the  poet 
continues  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  sad 
lot  awaiting  these  unsuspecting  victims  ;  and  he 
concludes  : 

To  each  his  suff' rings  :  all  are  men, 

Condemn 'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  ? 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more  ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

In  the  Hymn  to  Adversity,  Gray  again  expresses  his 
pessimistic  musings.  But  the  bitterness  of  the  pessi- 
mist is  here  softened  by  a  recognition  of  the  moral 
value  of  sorrow.  The  poet's  mood  is  as  a  dark 
cloud,  but  it  is  a  cloud  touched  with  silver. 

In  language  reminiscent  of  Collins,  Gray  thus 
addresses  Adversity : 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  Child,  design 'd, 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  Birth, 
And  bad  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
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Stern  rugged  Nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learn 'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

He  describes  in  similar  vein  : 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd 

Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

And  concludes  with  a  supplication  to  Adversity, 
in  which  he  exclaims  : 

Thy  form  benign,  O  Goddess,  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  Train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

In  The  Progress  of  Poesy  the  same  sense  of  ever- 
present  sorrow  appears: 

Man's  feeble  race  what  Ills  await, 
Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate  ! 

In  his  Ode  for  Music\ihe  poet  describes  himself ,  his 
sad,  brooding  temper,  in  lines  which  borrow  the  grace 
of  Milton  : 

Ye  brown  o'er-arching  Groves, 
That  Contemplation  loves, 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 
Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
I  trod  your  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  Side,  and  soft-ey'd  Melancholy. 

Thought  indeed  destroyed  the  earthly  paradise 
of  Gray.  He  could  not  forget  the  shortness  of  human 
life  and  human  passion,  man's  apparent  insignifi- 
cance in  a  vast  universe  of  time  and  space.  He 
could  not  escape  from  the  shadow  which  darkened 
for  ever  the  road  of  life,  the  knowledge  that  soon  all 
must  pass  : 

Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er, 
Their  human  passions  now  no  more.1 

1  Ode  for  Music. 
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He  falls  back,  as  all  who  think  thus  must  do,  upon 
stoicism  : 

Thro*  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar 

With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 
Thy  steady  course  of  honor  keep.1 

What  gleams  of  sunlight  come  to  him  are  generally 
reflected  rays,  a  sudden  fast-fading  radiance,  kindled 
by  memories  of  the  past,  or  hopes  of  the  future,  a 
brightness  rather  of  the  imagination  than  of  actual 
life: 

Smiles  on  past  Misfortune's  brow 
Soft  Reflection's  hand  can  trace  ; 

And  o'er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace  ; 

While  Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour, 

Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lour 

And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 

Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day.2 

But  the  poet  does  at  times  approach,  in  his  medi- 
tating, the  higher  conception  of  Blake.  He  sees  that 

Joy  and  Woe  are  woven  fine, 

though  he  can  never  believe  for  long  that  they  are 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine. 

Still  where  rosy  Pleasure  leads, 

See  a  Kindred  Grief  pursue  ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  Misery  treads, 

Approaching  Comfort  view : 
The  hues  of  Bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe  ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  Life.3 

That  was  as  far  as  Gray  ever  reached,  in  his  brooding 
over  the  mystery  of  human  existence.4 

The  strain  of  melancholy  in  Gray's  temperament 
was  intensified  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He 
naturally  sought  solitude.  A  cultured  retirement  in 
which  his  love  of  reading  might  have  full  play  was 
congenial  to  the  poet.  But  at  times  he  revolted 

1  Ode  for  Music.  2  Ode  on  Vicissitude.  3  Ibid. 

4  Cf.  Shenstone  :  "I  have  so  settled  a  notion  of  the  proportionate 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  life,  that  I  expect  one  to  succeed  the 
other  as  naturally  as  day  and  night." — Letter  to  Graves,  1747.  Works , 
1768,  III,  118. 
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from  his  self-inflicted  imprisonment.  At  times,  like 
Shenstone,  he  wearied  of  his  literary  seclusion,  of  his 
books  and  studies  and  academic  environment,  and 
longed  for  the  warmth  and  passion  of  active  life  in 
the  outer  world. 

"  The  World  itself  has  some  Attractions  in  it  to 
a  Solitary  of  six  Years  standing  ;  &  agreeable  well- 
meaning  People  of  Sense  (thank  Heaven  there  are 
so  few  of  them)  are  my  peculiar  Magnet.  It  is  no 
Wonder  then,  if  I  felt  some  Reluctance  at  parting 
with  them,  so  soon  ;  or  if  my  Spirits,  when  I 
returned  back  to  my  Cell,  should  sink  for  a  time, 
not  indeed  to  Storm  and  Tempest,  but  a  good  deal 
below  Changeable/'  1 

So  writes  Gray  in  1746,  to  his  friend  Wharton. 

"  My  life  is  like  Harry  the  Fourth's  supper  of 
Hens/'  he  writes  in  1742  to  West,  ".  .  .  nothing 
but  books  with  different  sauces/'  * 

"  I  can't  help  thinking,"  he  writes  to  John  Chute, 
"that  I  should  find  no  difference  almost  between 
this  world,  and  t'other  (for  I  converse  with  none 
but  the  dead  here),  only  indeed  I  should  receive 
nor  write  no  more  letters  (for  the  Post  is  not  very 
well  regulated)."  3 

Writing  to  Mason  in  1758,  Gray  says  : 

"  A  life  spent  out  of  the  world  has  its  hours  of 
despondence,  its  inconveniences,  its  sufferings,  as 
numerous  and  as  real  (though  not  quite  of  the  same 
sort)  as  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  it."  4 

Gray's  humanism,  which  finds  perhaps  its  highest 
expression  in  the  Elegy,  was  combined  with  a  very 
real  contempt  for  humanity  in  general.  "As  to 
Humanity,  you  know  my  aversion  to  it ;  which  is 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  God 
forgive  me."  5  The  few  intimate  friends  he  made 

1  Letters,  I,  149.  3  Ibid.,  I,  no. 

z  Ibid.,  I,  103.  4  Ibid.,  II,  2. 

5  Ibid.,  I,  261.     To  Wharton,  March  9,  1755. 
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were  ever  dear  to  him,   but  he  was  ill  fitted  for 
general  society,  whether  of  men  or  women. 

"  For  me,  I  am  come  to  my  resting  place/'  he 
writes  from  Pembroke  Hall,  in  1760,  "  and  find 
it  very  necessary,  after  living  for  a  month  in  a  house 
with  three  women  that  laughed  from  morning  to 
night,  and  would  allow  nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of 
my  disposition.  Company  and  cards  at  home, 
parties  by  land  and  water  abroad,  and  (what  they 
call)  doing  something,  that  is,  racketting  about  from 
morning  to  night,  are  occupations,  I  find,  that  wear 
out  my  spirits,  especially  in  a  situation  where  one 
might  sit  still,  and  be  alone  with  pleasure/' l 

Despite  his  occasional  longing  for  social  inter- 
course, solitude  was  ever  welcome  to  Gray. 

"  For  me,  I  passed  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
autumn  at  Southampton  all  alone  (for  I  went  to 
no  rooms,  nor  saw  any  company,  as  they  call  it) 
in  a  most  beautiful  country,  &  very  gentle  climate/' 
he  wrote  to  Wharton  in  1765. 2 

To  this  extent  the  famous  criticism  of  Gray  by 
Matthew  Arnold  is  justified  :  the  age  could  give 
the  poet  little  society  that  was  really  congenial. 
Gray  was  not  antisocial  in  the  general  meaning  of 
the  term  ;  he  was  a  rare  jewel  that  needed  care  in 
the  setting,  a  picture  that  would  not  fit  into  every 
frame.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  age  could 
have  provided  Gray  with  a  circle  of  congenial 
friendship  greater  than  his  own.  He  is  by  no  means 
the  only  poet  driven  to  seek  solitude.  But  where 
Gray's  affections  were  roused  they  were  real  and 
constant.  His  letters  to  Wharton,  Nicholls,  and  even 
to  Mason,  show  how  deep  and  unforgetful  was  his 
friendship,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  left  an 
abiding  sorrow  in  his  life.  Thirteen  years  after  her 
death,  the  solitary  poet  writes  of  it  in  the  simple 
language  of  heart-felt  grief,  more  impressive  than 

i  Letters,  II,  165.     To  Dr.  Clarke.     Cf.  also  I,  175.       V.  also^Walpole, 
ed.  Toynbee,  II,  339-40,  IV,  405.  2  It>id.t  I 
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any  flight  of  rhetoric  :  "  It  is  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  seems  but  yesterday  ;  and  every  day  I  live  it 
sinks  deeper  into  my  heart/'  1 

Nor  is  this  love  of  solitude  surprising  in  so  sensitive 
a  nature  as  Gray's.  He  aspired  to  an  aristocratic 
aloofness  from  criticism  to  which  he  was  never  able 
to  attain.  To  be  thought  a  professional  poet  was 
beneath  his  dignity. 

"  My  aunts  seeing  me  open  your  letter,  took  it 
[one  of  Bentley's  designs  for  the  Elegy]  to  be  a 
burying  ticket  ....  Heaven  forbid  they  should 
suspect  it  to  belong  to  any  verses  of  mine,  they 
would  burn  me  for  a  poet/' 

he  wrote  to  Walpole  in  1753,'  and  Gray  had 
something  of  the  temper  of  his  aunts  in  his  own 
nature.  His  aim  was  to  be  thought  a  scholar  and 
a  "  gentleman,"  rather  than  a  mere  poet. 

"  A  certain  degree  of  pride  led  him  to  despise 
the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author  professed,"  says 
Mason.3 

"  He  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  though  without 
birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentleman, 
who  read  for  his  amusement,"  is  the  testimony  of 
Temple  in  a  letter  to  Boswell,  which  Johnson 
included  in  his  Life  of  Gray.4  He  could  not  entirely 
smother  his  contempt  for  the  men  who  made  money 
by  literature.  To  him  there  still  clung  the  prejudice 
of  that  dying  age  of  literary  patronage  which  Johnson 
was  even  then  destroying.  He  would  never  have 
agreed  with  the  learned  Doctor  that  "  No  man  but  a 
blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for  money." 6  He 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  "  Mr."  before  his  name 
on  the  title  page  of  his  poems,  as  he  conceived  the 
omission  of  it  meant  a  loss  of  dignity.  He  failed  to 
realise  the  growing  dignity  of  letters,  and  in  that 

i  Letters,  III,    109.     To  Nicholls.      August  26,   1766.     *  Ibid.,  I,  228. 
8  Poems,  1807,  II,  236.      *  Lives,  ed.  Hill,  III,  430-1.      Mitford  repro- 
duces the  substance  of  this  in  his  Life  of  Gray  ;  Gray's  Works,  1816,  IV. 
*  Boswell,  ed.  Hill,  III,  19. 
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failure  there  was,  strange  to  say,  more  of  the  bour- 
geois than  in  Johnson's  independence.  He  would  not 
take  money  for  his  works,  though  it  would  have  been 
helpful  to  him,  lest  he  should  be  thought  a  mere 
writer.  There  was  indeed  in  Gray's  character  that 
contradiction  often  found  in  sensitive  natures  pos- 
sessing an  original  genius.  Intellectually,  he  feared 
no  man.  He  would  judge  for  himself.  He  scorned 
public  praise  and  blame.  He  despised  the  critical 
standards  of  the  market-place.  But  in  practice  he 
could  never  attain  to  the  sublime  indifference  of 
Johnson,  and  this  alone  would  account  for  their 
mutual  enmity.  Gray's  sensitive  temperament  was 
the  vulnerable  spot.  He  feared  the  criticism  while 
he  despised  the  critics.  The  enemy  could  never 
enter  his  castle  by  the  gateway  of  the  intellect,  but 
they  could  enter  by  the  breach  of  nervous  emotion. 
He  undoubtedly  disliked  "  The  Great  Bear  (Ursa 
Major)",1  but  he  probably  unconsciously  envied  some 
of  '  The  Great  Bear's "  qualities,  even  while  he 
despised  them. 

But  Gray's  love  of  solitude,  of  cultured  seclusion, 
his  contempt  for  the  world  at  large,  did  not  blind 
him  to  the  good  in  human  nature.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  his  sympathies  with  humanity  are 
stirred  by  children  as  in  his  Eton  Ode,  or  by  the 
humblest  people  as  in  his  Elegy.  '  I  never  rightly 
understood  Mr.  Gray's  political  opinions.  Some- 
times he  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  authority ; 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  people."  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Horace  Walpole,2  and  Gray's  poetry 
corroborates  the  remark.  Behind  Gray's  cold  and 
stiff  exterior,  beneath  his  contempt  for  humanity 
at  large,  there  lay  hidden,  but  occasionally  revealed, 
a  warmth  and  breadth  of  sympathy  for  his  fellows, 
far  more  real  than  that  of  some  much  more  demon- 
strative persons.  He  knew  that  narrowness  of 
sympathy  was  a  natural  defect  of  his  temperament, 
and  so  he  tried  to  overcome  it.  He  wished  to  enter  the 

1  v.  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  Vol.  v.  p.  384,  note  I.      z  Walpoliana,  2nd 
ed.,  London,  n.d.,  I,  29. 
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broad  stream  of  humanism  which  rolled  through  the 
eighteenth  century  like  a  river,  broadening  and 
deepening  and  gathering  force  as  it  went  along. 

The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive, 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  Man,1 

he  cries  in  his  Hymn  to  Adversity,  and  his  letters 
show  that  the  words  were  written  in  all  sincerity. 
Gray's  humanism  (though  it  dealt  with  the  general 
and  abstract,  perhaps,  rather  than  with  the  con- 
crete) was  indeed  the  basis  of  his  brooding,  intro- 
spective melancholy.  It  was  by  reason  of  his  exces- 
sive sensitiveness  that  he  was  so  sad.  Life  gave  him 
little  opportunity  of  expressing  the  warmth  of  his 
sympathy  with  actual  humanity.  He  could  sing  no 
love  songs,  for  life  apparently  denied  him  love.  But 
death  touched  his  friends,  and  his  humanism  is 
expressed  in  his  elegiac  verses  on  them. 

In  1742,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
poet,  the  horror  of  death  was  brought  home  to  him 
by  the  sudden  decease  of  his  friend  West.  When  the 
news  at  last  reached  him,  that  West  to  whom  he 
had  sent  his  Ode  to  Spring  was  already  dead,  he 
wrote  a  sonnet  in  memory  of  his  early  friend.  In 
that  sonnet,  written  in  the  year  of  West's  death, 
the  poet  enters  that  dusty  road  of  sorrow  which  he 
was  to  tread  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Words- 
worth, in  the  fervour  of  revolt  against  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  unfair  to  this 
youthful  threnody  of  Gray.  There  are  in  it,  for 
him  who  will  listen,  the  accents  of  real  and  poignant 
regret.  The  final  verses  might  indeed  be  given  a 
wider  significance  than  the  poet  intended,  and  be 
regarded  as  expressive  of  his  own  deepest  poetic 
impulse : 

I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain. 

But  whatever  Gray's  feelings,  he  could  not  write  to 
order,  as  he  himself  admitted.2  That  is  the  explana- 

1   V.  supra,  p.  171.  2  Letters,  II,  31. 
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tion  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  Epitaphs 
on  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  on  the  boy,  Wharton's  child. 
Even  here,  however,  his  own  melancholy  finds 
expression,  while  he  sings  the  woes  of  others.  It 
was,  surely,  of  his  own  dark  moods,  rather  than  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  he  was  thinking,  when  he 
wrote  of  the  husband  now  left  companionless.  What 
awaits  him  ?  asks  the  poet, 

.  .  .  while  yet  he  strays, 
Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 

And  he  proceeds  to  answer  his  own  question,  with 
that  bitterness  of  despair,  with  that  sense  of  life's 
shortness  and  of  the  emptiness  of  Death,  which  was 
ever  about  him : 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear  ; 
A  sigh  ;  an  unavailing  tear  ; 
Till  time  shall  every  grief  remove, 
With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 

It  is  clear  from  these  lines,  that  to  Gray  (at  least  in 
some  and  his  most  frequent  moods)  Death  was 
nothing  but  a  great  Negation.1  He  might  write  in 
more  orthodox  vein  to  Mason,  a  clergyman,  upon  the 
death  of  Mason's  wife  : 

Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

(Twas  e'en  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 

Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 
And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God, 

but  it  does  not  suggest  the  writer's  own  conviction. 
It  was  not  through  the  death  of  any  actual  friend,  how- 
ever, that  Gray's  greatest  dirge  (in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  his  greatest  poem)  came  to  be  written.  If 
the  poem  was  commenced  in  1742,  the  death  of  West 
may,  indeed  must,  have  played  some  part  in  its 
development,  if  not  in  its  origin.  But  it  is  entirely 
characteristic  of  such  a  man  as  Gray,  that  his  famous 
Elegy  is  of  no  particular  individual.  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  abstract  thought  that  was  intensely  real 
to  him.  His  emotions  came  to  him  not  so  much 
from  particular  persons  as  from  general  ideas,  ab- 

1  Cf.  infra,  p.  190,  note  3. 
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stract  musings,  introspective  questionings  of  his 
own.  And  in  the  Elegy,  he  found  for  once  an  almost 
perfect  mode  of  expressing  all  the  pent-up  emotion 
which  he  had  gradually  absorbed  from  the  world  of 
shadows  amidst  which  he  lived.  It  was  his  supreme 
achievement  because  it  admirably  suited  his  own 
impulse  to  expression.  In  it,  the  various  currents 
of  thought  and  emotion,  which  continually  swept 
through  him,  had  full  play.  He  could  here  express 
the  melancholy  of  his  own  character,  the  disillusioned 
spirit  of  his  time,  his  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of 
those  dear  to  him,  his  humanism  and  love  of  nature, 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  death,  and  the  literary 
influences  which  ever  mingled  with  the  feelings  of 
the  poet.  Who  shall  say  what  tide  of  humanism 
mingled  with  the  vague  memory  of  half-forgotten 
lines  of  Akenside,1  to  produce  the  following  stanza  ? 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

What  memories  of  his  own  cultured  seclusion  at 
Cambridge  linked  him  to  these  lowly  people  of  whom 
he  sang  : 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn 'd  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  ? 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  this  famous  poem,  though 
much  more  might  be  said,  and  something  more  will 
be  said  later.2  The  poem  has  indeed  a  more  than 
individual  significance.  The  thoughts  which  came 
to  Gray  amidst  the  evening  stillness  of  this  peaceful 
country  churchyard  were  thoughts  which  half  a 
century  later  were  to  break  forth  in  Revolution,  and 
steep  France  in  blood  The  perfect  art  of  the 
poem  is,  by  its  very  perfection,  concealed,  until  we 
compare  it  with  the  wretched  imitations  which  so 
quickly  followed.8 

'    V  supra,  p.  114.  2  V.  infra,  pp.  196-8.          3   V.  infra,  vol.  II. 
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Nor  is  Gray's  work  destitute  of  emotion.  He 
was  largely  affected  by  his  academic  environment. 
He  was  a  "  don  "  in  singing-robes,  but  his  robes 
often  bear  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  academic 
gown.  His  poetic  laurel-wreath  fails  to  conceal 
completely  the  professorial  cap.  His  work  is  dis- 
tinctly "  literary/'  His  inspiration  never  comes 
directly  from  his  subject.  There  ever  mingle  with 
his  thoughts  reminiscences  of  the  work  of  other 
writers.  If  he  sings  of  the  joys  of  Spring-tide,  lines 
from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Virgil,  Thomson,  and 
Matthew  Green  mingle  with  his  own  fancies,  and  it 
is  thus  with  most  of  his  poems.  Nor  was  Gray 
ignorant  of  this  tendency,  unconsciously  to  make  use 
of  the  work  of  others.  He  drew  attention  to  it 
by  quoting  parallel  lines  in  footnotes.  Writing  to 
Walpole,  Gray  encloses  Green's  poem,  The  Grotto, 
saying  : 

'  The  thought  on  which  my  second  Ode  [to  Spring] 
turns  is  manifestly  stolen  from  hence  ;  not  that  I 
knew  it  at  the  time,  but  having  seen  this  many 
years  before,  to  be  sure  it  imprinted  itself  on  my 
memory,  and,  forgetting  the  Author,  I  took  it  for 
my  own."  1 

Gray  "  congratulated  himself  on  not  having  a  good 
verbal  memory ;  for  without  it  he  had  imitated 
too  much/'  said  Nicholls.2 

Nevertheless,  Gray  is  no  mere  plagiarist.  What 
he  borrows  he  makes  his  own,  transmuting  it  into 
something  of  himself.  D' Israeli  compared  Gray's 
poems  to  a  rich  tissue  woven  on  the  frames,  and 
with  the  gold  threads  of  others.  "  But,"  as  one 
writer  well  says,  "  even  if  he  borrows  the  material 
he  invents  the  design."8  Despite  the  influence 
of  others  in  his  work,  Gray  deserves  praise  as  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  of  his  time,  who  saw  that 
emotion  was  the  primary  source  and  aim  of  high 
poetry.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 

1  Letters,  I,  188.  2  Reminiscences.     Letters,  II,  284-5. 

3  Gray's  Poems,  ed.  Willmott,  1854,  p.  20. 
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than  Carlyle's  indictment  of  Gray  as  a  poet  destitute 
of  emotion.1  When  Gray  was  completely  natural, 
when  he  did  not  seek  to  imitate  Dryden,  or  forgot 
the  literary  fashion  of  his  time,  emotion,  was  to  him 
a  primary  source  of  inspiration.  His  emotion  was 
still,  subdued,  almost  passionless,  like  that  of 
Collins  ;  but  it  was  intensely  real  and  individual. 
His  poetry  is  essentially  modern  because  it  is  essen- 
tially temperamental.  Emotion  envelops  his  poetry 
like  an  atmosphere,  real  but  invisible,  a  thing  not  to 
be  proved  by  quoting  lines,  but  a  general  influence 
to  be  felt. 

By  the  part  he  played  in  the  "  Return  to  Nature/' 
Gray  has  another  claim  to  rank  as  a  leader  in  the 
transition  to  Romance.  He  broke  with  the  Augustan 
tradition  which  lauded  the  "  Town  "  and  despised 
the  country.  From  his  earliest  to  his  latest  years 
Gray  was  animated  by  a  love  of  natural  scenery, 
unusual  in  his  day.  His  letters  written  during  his 
continental  tour  with  Walpole  show  a  keen  delight 
in  Nature's  beauty,  and  this  delight  remained  with 
the  poet  till  the  end.2  And  the  scenery  he  most 
loved  was  not  the  kind  we  should  expect  Gray  to 
have  admired.  It  was  not  the  peaceful,  pastoral 
country  he  describes  in  the  Elegy,  that  aroused  his 
greatest  enthusiasm,  but  the  wild,  rugged,  mountain- 
ous places  of  the  earth. 

"  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse/' he  writes  to  West,  in  1739,  "  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclama- 
tion, that  there  was  no  restraining  :  Not  a  precipice, 
not  a  torrent,  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with  religion 
and  poetry/'3 

Thirty  years  later,  a  wanderer  amongst  the  wild 
beauty  of  upper  Wharfedale,  he  stood  amidst  the 
shadows  of  Gordale  Scar. 

"  I  stay'd  there  (not  without  shuddering)/'  he 
writes,  "  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thought  my 

1  Carlyle's  Works,  Library  Ed.,  n.d.,  VI,  251  (Essay  on  Goethe). 

2  v.  Letters,  I,  37  ;  38-9  ;  41-3  ;  etc.  3  Letters,  I,  44. 
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trouble  richly  paid,  for  the  impression  will  last  for 
Life."  1 

He  discovered  the  beauties  of  the  English  Lakes, 
and  expressed  his  emotions  in  language  which  might 
be  Shelley's,  saying  : 

"  In  the  evening  walk'd  alone  down  to  the  Lake  by 
the  side  of  Crow-Park  after  sun-set  &  saw  the  solemn 
colouring  of  night  draw  on,  the  last  gleam  of  sun- 
shine fading  away  on  the  hill-tops,  the  deep  serene 
of  the  waters,  &  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains 
thrown  across  them,  till  they  nearly  touched  the 
hithermost  shore.  At  distance  heard  the  murmur 
of  many  waterfalls  not  audible  in  the  day-time. 
Wished  for  the  Moon,  but  she  was  dark  to  me  &  silent, 
hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave."  2 

He  went  into  Scotland,  and  wrote  of  what  he  saw 
there  : 

"  The  mountains  are  ecstatic,  and  ought  to  be 
visited  in  pilgrimage  once  a  year.  None  but  those 
monstrous  creatures  of  God  know  how  to  join  so 
much  beauty  with  so  much  horror.  A  fig  for  your 
poets,  painters,  gardeners  and  clergymen,  that  have 
not  been  among  them/' 3 

Such  a  love  of  nature  naturally  found  some 
expression  in  Gay's  verse,  though  less  than  we  should 
expect.  There  was  indeed  a  certain  timidity  in 
Gray,  a  certain  reluctance  openly  to  challenge  the 
taste  and  fashion  of  the  age,  which  lends  some  colour 
to  Matthew  Arnold's  contention  that  the  poet  "  never 
spoke  out."  But,  although  Nature  seldom  figures 
as  the  avowed  subject  of  Gray's  poems,  his  love 
of  natural  beauty  constantly  colours  his  verse. 
Memories  of  well-loved  scenes  play  their  part  in  such 
lines  as  these  : 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  Egsean  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  Lab'rinths  creep, 

1  Letters,  III,  2,62.  2  Ibid.,  Ill,  241  ;   and  v.  footnotes  i  and  2 

Italics  are  Grey's.     8  Ibid.,  Ill,  95-6.     To  Mason,  1765. 
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How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish, 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  ? 
Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 

Inspiration  breath 'd  around  : 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallo w'd  Fountain 

Murmur 'd  deep  a  solemn  sound. l 

It  is  Gray  the  lover  of  nature,  of  its  ruder,  wilder 
aspects,  who  cries  in  The  Bard  : 

Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  aweful  voice  beneath  ! 

In  his  Ode  on  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude, 
the  poet's  love  of  that  milder,  simpler,  pastoral 
scenery  associated  with  Stoke  and  his  Elegy  finds 
expression.  He  tells  how  : 

New-born  flocks  in  rustic  dance 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet. 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 

The  Birds  his  presence  greet. 
But  chief  the  Sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy 
And,  less'ning  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

In  this  same  poem  Gray's  love  of  nature  leads  him 
almost  to  anticipate  Wordsworth  when  he  sings  of 
the  joys  of  health  returning  to : 

The  Wretch  that  long    has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  Pain, 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  Sun,  the  air,  and  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

It  is  this  sense  of  reality  in  Gray's  natural  description 
that  gives  to  it  its  greatest  charm.  He  does  not 
deal  in  minute  detail  as  does  Crabbe,  but  there  is 
nothing  unreal  in  his  treatment.  Even  when,  as  in 
his  Elegy,  he  takes  the  stock  romantic  drop-scene 
of  the  day,  the  ruined  tower,  ivy-clad,  around  which 
the  night-birds  are  flying,  his  impressions  of  Stoke 
enable  him  to  make  it  real  and  natural.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  the  solitary,  contemplative  figure  who 

1  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 
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in  the  Elegy  roams  the  country-side,  is  drawn  from  the 
poet  himself.  It  is  the  same  man  who  wrote  the 
Ode  to  Spring,  of  whom  the  poet  sings  : 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.1 

Here,  too,  we  hear  of  him  : 

at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

But  it  is  in  the  original  MS.  version  of  the  Elegy 
that  we  see  more  of  Gray  as  a  lover  of  nature.2 

Him  have  we  seen  the  Green-wood  Side  along 
While  o'er  the  Heath  we  hied,  our  Labours  done, 

Oft  as  the  Woodlark  piped  her  farewell  Song 
With  wistful  Eyes  pursue  the  setting  Sun. 

In  another  stanza,  afterwards  suppressed,  we  are 
told  how  over  the  dead  man's  grave — 

There  scatter'd  oft  the  earliest  of  ye  Year, 

By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  Vi'lets  found ; 

The  Redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there 
And  little  Footsteps  lightly  print  the  Ground.3 

Gray  was  a  poet  of  Imagination.  Like  Collins  and 
the  Wartons,  he  praised  and  invoked  Fancy  : 

Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.4 

This  love  of  Fancy  was  a  part  of  Gray's  incipient 
romanticism. 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun.5 

In  lighter  social  vein  Gray  wrote  his  famous  ode  on 
Walpole's  cat,  an  ode  which  Shenstone  said  was 
intended  to  ridicule  Lyttelton's  Monody,6  a  remark 

1  Elegy.         2  v.  Gray's  Poems,  ed.  A.  L.  Poole,  Appendix  I. 

3  For  text  v.  Gray's  Poems,  ed.  Poole,  p.  187,  notes  2  and  3. 

4  Progress  of  Poesy.  6  Ibid. 

6  V.  infra,  vol.  II.     Shenstone,  Works,  II,  187. 
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which  Walpole  indignantly,  and  we  must  believe 
truthfully,  denied.1 

Gray  was  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  He  admired 
lyric  poetry  more  than  any  other  kind. 

"  The  true  lyric  style/'  he  writes  to  Mason,  "  with 
all  its  flights  of  fancy,  ornaments,  and  heightening 
of  expression,  and  harmony  of  sound,  is  in  its  nature 
superior  to  every  other  style  ;  which  is  just  the  cause 
why  it  could  not  be  borne  in  a  work  of  great  length, 
no  more  than  the  eye  could  bear  to  see  all  this 
scene  that  we  constantly  gaze  upon, — the  verdure  of 
the  fields  and  woods,  the  azure  of  the  sea  and  skies, 
turned  into  one  dazzling  expanse  of  gems/' 2 

To  write  lyric  verse  was  Gray's  ambition,  an 
ambition  in  which,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
he  deemed  himself  to  have  failed. 

"  Extreme  conciseness  of  expression,  yet  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  musical,  is  one  of  the  grand  beauties 
of  lyric  poetry  ;  this  I  have  always  aimed  at,  and 
never  could  attain/'  he  writes  a  year  later  to  the 
same  friend.8 

He  wrote  little,  for  his  inspiration  was  uncertain 
and  infrequent,  a  fact  which  he  himself  noted  in  his 
own  dryly  humorous  way.  "  A  little  more  and  my 
letter  would  be  as  big  as  all  my  works,"  he  writes  to 
Beattie,4  who  wished  to  arrange  for  a  Scottish  edition 
of  the  poet's  writings. 

Writing  to  Walpole  about  Dodsley's  edition  of  1768 
Gray  adds,  after  mentioning  the  suppression  of  A 
Long  Story : 

"  But  to  supply  the  place  of  it  in  bulk,  lest  my 
works  should  be  mistaken  for  the  works  of  a  flea, 
or  a  pismire,  I  promised  to  send  him  an  equal  weight 
of  poetry  or  prose  :  so,  since  my  return  hither,  I 

1  Walpole 's  Letters,  ed.  Toynbee,  VII,  285  (June  14,  1769) 

2  December  19,  1756.     Letters,  I,  323. 

3  January  13,  1758.     Ibid.,  II,  13-14. 

4  December  24,  1767.     Letters,  III,  163. 
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put  up  about  two  ounces  of  stuff.  .  .  .  This  is 
literally  all ;  and  with  all  this,  I  shall  be  but  a  shrimp 
of  an  author."  l 

Was  not  this  Gray's  characteristic  way  of  laughing 
at  those  critics  who  would  apply  quantitative  tests 
to  literary  quality  ?  For  Gray,  no  such  standard 
of  literary  criticism  existed.  He  saw  the  absurdity 
of  a  system  which  would  lead  its  devotees  to  ask  : 
"  How  many  more  lines  of  Davenant's  Gondibert 
would  raise  him  to  the  poetic  rank  of  Milton  ?  What 
weight  of  Ossian  would  bring  the  balance  level  when 
Crossing  the  Bar  is  placed  on  the  other  scale  ?  ' 
It  was  for  these  shopmen  critics  of  literature  that 
he  spoke  of  "  an  equal  weight  of  poetry  or  prose,"  of 
"  putting  up  about  two  ounces  of  stuff." 

But  if  Gray  were  heedless  of  quantity,  or  unable 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  his  work  so  much  as  he 
may  have  desired,  he  was  extremely  sensitive  to  its 
quality,  and  for  him  quality  was  the  supreme 
consideration.  He  believed  in  poetic  inspiration, 
or  rather,  in  creative  moods,  and  in  so  doing  incurred 
the  undeserved  ridicule  of  the  prosaic  Johnson. 

11 1  will  be  candid.  .  .  .  and  avow  to  you,"  Gray 
writes  to  Walpole  in  1768,  '  that  till  fourscore- 
and-ten,  whenever  the  humour  takes  me,  I  will  write, 
because  I  like  it ;  and  because  I  like  myself  better 
when  I  do  so.  If  I  do  not  write  much,  it  is  because  I 
cannot." 2 

"  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  inspiration,"  he  had 
written  ten  years  before,  "  but  yet  I  affirm,  that 
the  faculty  in  question  is  by  no  means  voluntary. 
It  is  the  result  (I  suppose)  of  a  certain  disposition 
of  mind,  which  does  not  depend  on  oneself,  and  which 
I  have  not  felt  this  long  time.  You  that  are  a  witness 
how  seldom  this  spirit  has  moved  me  in  my  life, 
may  easily  give  credit  to  what  I  say."  * 

1  February  25,  1768.     Letters,  III,  186.     Italics  are  Gray's. 

2  Letters,  III,  186-7.     Italics  are  mine. 

8  To  Wharton,  June  18,  1758,     Ibid.,  II,  31. 
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Surely  such  candour   might  have   prevented  John- 
son's covert  sneer,  when  he  wrote  of  Gray  : 

"  Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  [1753]  with 
designs  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and,  that  they  might  in  some 
form  or  other  make  a  book,  only  one  side  of  each  leaf 
was  printed."  l 

FitzGerald   justly  described  the  reason  for   Gray's 
scanty  output  when  he  said  : 

"  He  had  but  little  to  say,  I  believe,  and  took  his 
time  to  say  it."  2 

But  more  modern  critics  will  not  allow  the  matter 
to  rest  there.  They  insist  on  a  deeper  examination. 
"  If  Gray  did  not  write  much  because  he  could  not/' 
they  ask,  "  what  is  the  reason  that  he  could  not  ?  ' 
Hence  through  a  pardonable,  but  very  real  error  of 
one  of  his  defenders,3  Gray  is  represented  as  the 
victim  of  an  unsympathetic  age.  Living  in  a  world 
which  failed  to  understand  him,  he  "  never  spoke 
out."  Such  is  the  light  in  which  Arnold  presents 
Gray.  To  argue  what  a  man  may  have  been  or 
done,  under  conditions  different  from  those  of  his 
actual  life,  is  a  thankless  and  unprofitable  task. 
The  only  Gray  known  to  us  is  the  poet  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  To  imagine  another  Gray  of  a 
later  age,  is  to  leave  criticism  for  fiction. 

In  so  far  as  the  question  resolves  itself  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  effect  of  the  age  and  the  environment 
of  his  life  and  of  the  literary  influences  of  the  day 
upon  Gray's  genius  and  poetry,  it  is  a  legitimate 
one  to  ask.  But  to  such  questions  no  definite  answer 
can  be  given.  Gray,  like  all  great  men,  was  before 
his  time.  Therefore  he  was  inevitably,  to  some 
extent,  misunderstood.  He  needed  sympathetic 
understanding,  cordial  encouragement,  and  the  lack 
of  these  at  times  no  doubt  hindered  his  poetic 
development.  He  was  too  conservative  to  break 
completely  with  the  tastes  and  fashions  of  his  age. 

1  Lives,  ed.  Hill,  III,  425.     Italics  are  mine. 
*  Letters  and  Remains,  ed.  Wright,  I,  441. 
3  Arnold,  in  Ward's  Poets,  III,  303  et  seq. 
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But  even  here,  Gray  had  perhaps  as  great  an  oppor- 
tunity as  he  had  a  disadvantage.  In  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  great  romantic  army  he  is  conspicuous  ; 
would  he  have  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  main  army  ? 
Might  he  not,  if  writing  in  the  great  days  of  Romance, 
have  found  that  instead  of  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  fellows  he  was  being  dwarfed  by  them, 
and  with  his  modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers, 
and  clear  critical  instinct,  have  refused  (as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did)  to  go  on  doing  what  he  thought  others 
could^  do  better  than  himself  ? 

But  such  questions  lead  us  into  that  morass  of 
criticism  which  we  have  deprecated  in  the  case  of 
others,  and  it  is  time  to  return  and  consider,  briefly, 
Gray's  scanty  output  of  verse,  and  his  relations  with 
his  own  age. 

The  truth  is,  that  Gray  was  ever  more  of  a  scholar, 
a  student,  than  a  poet.  Poetry  may,  to  use  Gray's 
own  delightfully  characteristic  expression,  have  had 
"  a  first  row  in  the  front  box  of  my  little  heart " x ; 
but  it  certainly  was  not  the  sole  occupant.  The  poet 
was  not  only  creative,  in  a  fitful,  uncertain  manner, 
but  he  was  above  all  a  man  of  boundless  intellectual 
curiosity,  a  curiosity  which  was  never  satisfied,  and 
this  was  the  greatest  impediment  to  his  creative  work. 
Gray  preferred  reading  to  writing,  study  to  literary 
creation.  "  Reading,  he  has  often  told  me,"  says 
Mason,  "  was  much  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
writing."2  The  student  in  Gray  took  precedence 
of  the  poet. 

If,  as  has  been  stated,  the  academic  environment 
of  Cambridge  was  inimical  to  Gray's  Muse,  it  was 
this  desire  for  knowledge  which  made  Gray  prefer 
it  as  a  permanent  home,  rather  than  Stoke,  where, 
in  1742,  his  earliest  outburst  of  song  was  sounded. 
This  love  of  learning  took  him,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  British  Museum  Library,  to  London,  "  that  tire- 
some dull  place,"  as  he  called  it,  "  where  all  people 
under  thirty  find  so  much  amusement/' »  and  kept 

i  Letters,  I,  I.     To  West,  1735.      2  Poems,  ed.  Mason,  1807,  II,  35. 
9  Letters,  III,  52.     To  Nicholls,  November  19,  1764, 
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him  there  for  two  years.  Nor  was  love  of  learning 
the  sole  hindrance  to  greater  poetic  composition. 
It  was  assisted  by  an  ally  of  very  opposite  kind,  In- 
dolence. That  love  of  the  dolce  far  niente,  which  is 
so  frequently  associated  with  the  most  energetic 
genius,  was  well  known  to  Gray. 

'  Take  my  word  and  experience  upon  it,"  he  wrote 
to  West  in  1736,  "  doing  nothing  is  a  most  amusing 
business,  and  yet  neither  something  nor  nothing 
give  me  any  pleasure."1 

u  For  my  part,"  he  writes  to  Walpole  a  year  later, 
"  I  am  under  the  misfortune  of  having  nothing  to  do, 
but  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  thank  my  stars,  I  can 
pretty  well  bear."  2 

Writing  to  Wharton  in  1744,  the  poet  dwells  in 
his  usual  style  of  quiet  humour  upon  the  prevailing 
indolence  at  Cambridge,  describing — 

"  that  strong  Attachment,  or  rather  Allegiance, 
which  I  and  all  here  owe  to  our  sovereign  Lady  and 
Mistress,  the  President  of  Presidents,  and  Head  of 
Heads  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  pronounce  her  Name, 
that  ineffable  Octogrammaton,  the  power  of  LAZINESS. 
You  must  know,"  he  continues,  "  she  had  been  pleased 
to  appoint  me  (in  Preference  to  so  many  old  Servants 
of  hers,  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  Office)  Grand  Picker  of  Straws, 
and  Push-Pin-Player  in  ordinary  to  her  Supinity 
(for  that  is  her  Title).  The  first  is  much  in  the  Nature 
of  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  &  the  other,  like 
the  Groom-Porter,  only  without  the  Profit." * 

The  fruit  of  Gray's  genius  was  small  in  quantity, 
because  of  the  large  circle  of  his  intellectuall  interests, 
a  natural  tendency  to  indolence,  a  native  diffidence, 
a  lack  of  ambition,  a  distaste  for  being  in  the  "  lime- 
light," indifference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  a  highly 
sensitive  temperament  which  sought  solitude  and 
meditation  for  their  own  sake,  rather  than  as  a  means 

1  Letters,  I,  2.     z  Ibid.,  I.  9.     8  Ibid.,  I,  118  ;  r/  also  Ibid.   146,  1, 149. 
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to  poetic  production,  a  complete  absence  of  stimulus 
to  effort,  due  to  independent  means  and  a  lack  of 
near  relatives  and  intimate  friends  to  urge  him  to 
high  and  sustained  endeavour,  to  dislike  of  being 
regarded  as  a  mere  poet,  a  dislike  of  writing,  and 
above  all  to  infrequent  inspiration  and  having  "  little 
to  say/'  When  we  remember,  also,  that  he  was 
stating  the  literal  truth  when  he  said  that  he  wrote 
merely  to  please  himself,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  Gray  has  left  us  so  much  rather  than  that 
he  wrote  so  little.  Nor  did  Gray's  life  provide  him 
with  much  material  for  literature.  The  student  in 
his  nature,  his  love  of  introspection  and  solitude, 
divorced  him  from  active  life,  from  the  raw  material 
of  the  artist.  Had  he  been  supremely  an  artist,  he 
would  have  sought  life  in  place  of  shunning  it.  As 
it  was,  he  was  obliged,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  his 
poetic  gossamer  out  of  himself,  or  to  derive  it  from 
books.  Hence  his  poetry  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  book- 
ish, "  literary  "  poetry  in  which  Dryden  was  usually 
his  chief  model,  as  in  his  greater  odes,  and  the  form 
natural  to  himself,  the  expression  of  his  own  con- 
templative, introspective  temperament,  of  his  solitary 
musing,  his  not  ungracious  egotism.  Even  in  his 
poetry  Gray  reveals  himself  as  above  all  a  student ; 
a  student  of  books,  of  nature,  of  art,  of  poetry,  at 
times  even  of  life,  but  a  student  nevertheless. 

Bonstetten  attributed  Gray's  melancholy  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  loved.1  Sainte-Beuve  thinks  it  was 
due  rather  to  his  inability  to  write  more.2  The  cause 
lay  deeper.  Had  Gray  been  above  all  a  poet,  he  would 
have  both  loved  and  written.  Taken  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  he  apparently  intended,  Bonstetten's 
criticism  goes  very  near  the  mark  :  "  Gray,  en  se 
condamnant  a  vivre  a  Cambridge,  oubliait  que  le 
genie  du  poete  languit  dans  la  secheresse  du  cceur."3 
The  strain  in  his  character  which  led  him  to  seek 
solitude,  the  introspective  temper  and  limited 
sympathies  which  left  him  "  cruelly  alone  "4  in  the 

1  Vide  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi,  XIV,  430-1. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  431.         8  Ibid.,  p.  431.         *  Letters,  I,  114. 
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midst  of  a  crowd,  restricted  his  poetic  fertility,  while 
they  largely  inspired  his  poems. 

But  if  Gray,  obedient  to  the  temper  of  the  disil- 
lusioned age  around  him,  erected  a  bulwark  against 
life,  he  still  saw,  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott  in  her 
magic  mirror,  the  comings  and  goings  of  real  men 
and  women,  along  the  dusty  highways  of  the  world. 
Even  when  his  love  of  reading,  his  lack  of  congenial 
companionship,  and  a  constitutional  melancholy  had 
led  him  to  make  a  solitude  not  only  in  his  heart  but 
in  his  daily  life,  a  solitude  which  he  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  call  "  peace/'  he  retained  a  very 
real  interest  in  the  present,  and  continued  criti- 
cally to  survey  the  world  through  a  window  of 
letters,  amongst  a  small  circle  of  friends.  We 
must  remember  that  when  he  wrote  to  West,  as 
early  as  1742 — 

"  I  converse  as  usual,  with  none  but  the  dead  : 
They  are  my  old  friends,  and  almost  make  me  long 
to  be  with  them.  You  will  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  I,  who  live  only  in  times  past,  am  able  to  tell 
you  no  news  of  the  present/' l 

he  was  suffering  from  a  protracted  attack  of  melan- 
cholia, and  so  somewhat  exaggerated  his  aloofness 
from  the  events  of  his  own  day. 

If  his  friends  omitted  to  write  to  him,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  ;  his  letters 
are  crammed  with  allusions  to  contemporary  events, 
social,  political,  and  literary.  He  describes  the 
Coronation  of  George  III  in  1761,  with  the  zest 
of  a  modern  journalist,  and  deems  a  bit  of  gossip 
about  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  worthy  of 
insertion  in  two  letters. 

The  fact  is  that  his  humanism,  deep  and  often 
hidden,  was  too  strong  entirely  to  separate  him 
from  life.  This  humanism,  this  interest  in  his 
fellows,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  which 
found  its  finest  expression  in  his  Elegy,  is  revealed 

1  Letters,  I,  102. 
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as  early  as  1739,  when  he  writes  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  Paris  : 

"  For  my  part,  I  could  entertain  myself  this 
month  merely  with  the  common  streets  and  the 
people  in  them."  1 

What  a  contrast  is  here  revealed  between  the  spirit 
of  Gray  and  the  advice  of  Chesterfield  to  his  son  ! 

Like  Collins,  Gray  was  no  singer  of  love.  He  passed 
an  arid,  loveless  existence,  and  yet  no  reader  of 
his  letters  can  doubt  that  at  the  bottom  of  his 
reserved  temperament  lay  a  strong  capacity  for 
affection,  if  circumstances  had  led  to  its  development. 
As  Johnson  shrewdly  observed,  "  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all."  2  Despite 
his  melancholy,  Gray  possessed  a  quiet,  dry  sense  of 
humour.  A  man  of  thought  rather  than  of  action, 
intensely  critical,  slightly  and  delicately  creative, 
of  real  religious  feeling,  yet  not  untouched  by  doubt 8 
— such  were  the  contradictory  characteristics  which 
went  to  form  the  highly  complicated  temperament 
of  Thomas  Gray. 

And  how  far  was  Gray  in  harmony  with  his  age  ? 
How  did  the  age  regard  him  ?  We  believe  that  the 
conception  of  Gray,  as  one  struggling  indomitably 
against  the  unsympathetic  environment  of  an  age 
which  failed  to  understand  and  appreciate  him,  is 
far  from  the  truth. 

Writing  to  Wharton  in  December  1751,  Gray 
includes  a  copy  of  the  Elegy  stanzas,  adding  with 
obvious  but  pardonable  pride  : 

'  They  have  been  so  applauded,  it  is  quite  a 
Shame  to  repeat  it.  I  mean  not  to  be  modest ; 
but  I  mean,  it  is  a  Shame  for  those,  who  have  said 
such  superlative  Things  about  them,  that  I  can't 
repeat  them.  I  should  have  been  glad,  that  you 
&  two  or  three  more  People  had  liked  them, 

i  Letters,  I,  23.     To  West,  April  12,  1739.     2  Lives,  ed.  Hill,  III,  432. 

3  "  Gray  was  a  deist,  but  a  violent  enemy  of  atheists,  such  as  he  took 
Voltaire  and  Hume  to  be  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  erroneously." — Walpole, 
Walpoliana,  I,  95. 
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which  would  have  satisfied  my  Ambition  on  this 
Head  amply."  l 

Early  in  1756  Gray  tells  Wharton  of  the  advent  of 
a  "  new  admirer/'  Mr.  Bedingfield — 

"  who/'  says  the  poet,  "  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  call'd  here  (before  I  came  down),  &  would 
pay  a  visit  to  my  rooms.  He  made  Dr.  Long  conduct 
him  thither,  left  me  a  present  of  a  Book  (not  of  his 
own  writing)  &  a  Note  with  a  very  civil  Compli- 
ment. I  wrote  to  him  to  thank  him,  &  have  received 
an  answer,  that  fifteen  years  ago  might  have  turned 
my  head/'  * 

Gray,  like  all  other  poets,  naturally  encountered 
adverse  criticism  at  times.  In  preparing  his  Progress 
of  Poesy,  he  anticipated  opposition.  Writing  of 
this  poem  and  his  relations  with  Dodsley,  he  says 
to  Walpole  in  1752  : 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  may  send  him  very  soon 
(by  your  hands)  an  ode  to  his  own  tooth,  a  high 
Pindaric  upon  stilts,  which  one  must  be  a  better 
scholar  than  he  is  to  understand  a  line  of,  and  the 
very  best  scholars  will  understand  but  a  little 
matter  here  and  there."  ' 

So  wrote  the  poet  in  donnish  mood,  and  his  prophecy 
was  justified.  It  appeared  first  with  The  Bard  in 
1757,  and  immediately  after  its  publication  Gray 
wrote  : 

"  I  hear,  we  are  not  at  all  popular.  The  great 
objection  is  obscurity,  nobody  knows  what  we 
would  be  at.  One  Man  (a  Peer)  I  have  been  told 
of,  that  thinks  the  last  stanza  of  the  2nd  Ode  relates 
to  Charles  the  first,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  short 
the  SWCTOI  appear  to  be  still  fewer,  than  even  I 
expected.  You  will  imagine,"  Gray  adds,  fearful 
lest  he  has  disclosed  the  secret  wound,  "  all  this 
does  not  go  very  deep  ;  but  I  have  been  almost 

1  Letters,  I,  221.  z  Ibid.,  I,  291.  3  Ibid.,  I,  219. 
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ever  since  I  was  here  exceedingly  dispirited,  besides 
being  really  ill  in  body."  l 

A  week  later  he  writes  to  Hurd  : 

"  All  people  of  condition  are  agreed  not  to  admire, 
nor  even  to  understand.  .  .  .  Even  my  friends  tell 
me  they  do  not  succeed,  and  write  me  moving  topics 
of  consolation  on  that  head/'  * 

Writing  to  Mason  about  the  same  time,  Gray 
dwells  on  the  lack  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion, and  refuses  to  add  any  more  explanatory  notes 
to  his  poems  : 

"  I  would  not  have  put  another  note  to  save  the 
souls  of  all  the  owls  in  London.  It  is  extremely  well 
as  it  is — nobody  understands  me,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied.  ...  If  you  hear  anything  (though 
it  is  not  very  likely,  for  I  know  my  day  is  over), 
you  will  tell  me/' 3 

Into  so  sensitive  a  man  as  Gray  the  sting  of 
adverse  criticism  would  strike  deep ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  whatever  opposition  was  aroused 
blinded  him  to  his  gradually  increasing  fame  as  a 
poet.  It  may  have  been  true  as  Wharton  told  Mason, 
that  when  The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The  Bard 
appeared,  "  there  were  not  twenty  people  in  England 
who  liked  them/'  *  But  nevertheless  Gray's  reputa- 
tion grew  rapidly.  Even  The  Critical  Review,  whose 
misplaced  criticism  of  the  Molian  Lyre  aroused 
Gray's  contemptuous  amusement,  prefaces  its  re- 
marks with  high  compliments  to  Gray,  and  later 
says  of  The  Bard  : 

"  What  follows  is  all  enthusiasm,  extasy  and  pro- 
phetic fury,  that  alarms,  amazes,  and  transports  the 
reader."     "  The  conclusion  of  this  ode,"  says  the 
same  critic,  "  is  wildly  great  and  interesting."  5 
Such    remarks    reveal    how    revolutionary    Gray's 

1  Letters,  I,  345.     To  Wharton,  August  17,  1757.  *  Ibid.,  I,  346. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  348-9  (1757).  *  Collins,  ed.  Willmott,  1854,  p.  10. 

6  Critical  Review,  Vol.  IV,  167-70  (1758). 
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poems  appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  and  amusing 
as  such  criticisms  must  seem  to  later  ages  familiar 
with  the  romantic  poets  who  followed  Gray,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  his  poems  were  strange 
to  his  earliest  readers,  who  required  some  time  for 
mental  readjustment.  Nor  were  the  remarks  of 
the  critical  journals  necessarily  indicative  of  the 
opinions  of  readers  in  general,  as  the  following 
passage  shows.  When  Burney,  travelling  through 
France  and  Italy  in  1773,  met  Voltaire — 

"  He  enquired/'  says  Burney,  "  what  poets  we 
had  now  ;  I  told  him  that  we  had  Mason  and  Gray. 
'  They  write  but  little/  said  he,  '  and  you  seem  to  have 
no  one  who  lords  it  over  the  rest  like  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Swift/  I  told  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  periodical  journals,  however  well  exe- 
cuted, that  they  often  silenced  modest  men  of  genius, 
while  impudent  blockheads  were  impenetrable,  and 
unable  to  feel  the  critics'  scourge :  that  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Mason  had  both  been  illiberally  treated  by 
mechanical  critics,  even  in  newspapers  ;  and  added, 
that  modesty  and  love  of  quiet  seemed  in  these 
gentlemen  to  have  got  the  better  even  of  their  love  of 
fame/' 1 

Burney 's  linking  of  Mason's  name  with  Gray's 
shows  that  if  adverse  criticism  of  Gray's  poetry  was 
often  undiscerning,  praise  of  it  could  be  equally  so, 
and  undiscerning  praise  would  irritate  such  a  temper 
as  Gray's  even  more  than  undiscerning  blame.  How 
little  Gray  realised  the  position  he  occupied  as  a 
poet  is  revealed  by  Bonstetten's  remark  that  "  Gray 
died  without  a  suspicion  of  the  high  rank  he  was 
thereafter  to  hold  in  the  annals  of  British  genius."  8 

Gray  was  indeed  very  far  from  the  truth  when 
he  said  in  1757,  "  I  know  my  day  is  over."  3  It  was 
indeed  only  just  beginning.  Lyttelton  and  Shenstone 
admired  him,4  and  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  The 

1  Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1773, 
pp.  61-2. 

2  Remark  of  Bonstetten  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.     v.  Collins's  Poetical 
Works,  1830,  lix.  8  Letters,  I,  349.  *  Ibid.,  I,  349. 
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Estimate,  declared  Gray's  two  odes  were  "  the  best 
Odes  in  our  language/'  while  Garrick  extended  the 
compliment  by  remarking  that  they  were  "  the  best 
in  ours,  or  any  other."  l 

Walpole  was  ever  ready  with  help  and  encourage- 
ment for  his  poetic  friend.  Of  the  2,000  copies  of 
the  odes  printed  in  July  between  1,200  and  1,300 
were  sold  before  the  first  days  of  September  had 
passed.2  Another  mark  of  his  popularity  was 
granted  in  1757,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Gibber, 
he  was  offered  the  Laureateship,  a  position  he 
refused,  describing  his  refusal  in  a  letter  of  charac- 
teristic humour,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  I  would  rather  be  serjeant  trumpeter  or  pin- 
maker  to  the  palace.  .  .  .  There  are  poets  little 
enough  to  envy  even  a  poet-laureat."  8 

The  voluntary  offer  in  1768  of  the  Regius  Profes- 
sorship of  Modern  History,  the  diffident  request  for 
which  six  years  before  had  met  with  a  refusal,  is 
another  sign  of  Gray's  increasing  fame. 

It  is  true  that  Johnson  failed  to  do  the  poet 
justice,  though  his  criticism  is  less  unjust  than  is 
often  supposed,  but  when  Goldsmith  writes  of  Gray 
and  his  followers — 

"  All  those  who  do  not  understand  them  -are 
silent,  and  those  who  make  out  their  meaning  are 
willing  to  praise  to  show  they  understand,"  * 

he  unconsciously  reveals  the  fact,  that  whether 
through  real  appreciation  or  mere  literary  fashion, 
it  was  already  the  custom  to  approve  of  Gray's  work. 
Johnson's  criticism  of  Gray  did  not  pass  unchal- 
lenged. In  1781  there  appeared  A  Cursory  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson's  Strictures  on  the  Lyric  Perfor- 
mances of  Gray.5  In  this  work  the  writer  defends 

1  Letters,  I,  352  ;  cf.  also  Ibid.,  I.  350.     Italics  are  Gray's. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  350.  3  Ibid.,  I,  373~4- 

4  Goldsmith's  Works,  4  vols.,  1837,  m»  374- 

6  In  1783  appeared  A  Criticism  on  the  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  which,  according  to  a  manuscript  note  in  the  Bodleian  copy, 
was  written  by  John  Young,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow  University. 
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the  poet,  but  his  admiration  is  rather  for  the 
Augustan  characteristics  in  Gray's  poetry  than  for 
his  more  natural  romantic  leanings.  He  admits 
that  The  Bard  may  be  deficient  on  the  moral  side,  but 
points  out  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  another 
famous  poem,  "  one  of  the  noblest  odes  in  the 
world,  Dryden's  ode  on  St.  Cecilia."  And  if  Gray's 
ode  be  not  moral,  he  quaintly  appeals  to  us  to 
remember  that  it  is  instructive  ;  "  he  gives  us  a 
compendium  of  the  English  history."  Beattie, 
writing  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  says  : 

"Of  all  the  English  poets  of  this  age,  Mr.  Gray 
is  most  admired,  and,  I  think,  with  justice."  J 

Cowper  writes  in  1777  : 

"  I  have  been  reading  Gray's  Works,  and  think 
him  the  only  poet  since  Shakespeare  entitled  to  the 
character  of  sublime.  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
that  I  once  had  a  different  opinion  of  him.  I 
was  prejudiced."  * 

The  London  Magazine  for  March  1772,  commenting 
upon  the  death  of  the  poet,  speaks  of  his  "  great  and 
universal  fame."  Wordsworth,  in  the  passion  of  ar- 
tistic revolt,  attacked  Gray;  but  though  he  rightly  re- 
belled against  the  "  poetic  diction  "  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  his  own  poetry  only  exemplified  in  another 
manner  the  truth  of  Gray's  remark  :  "  The  language 
of  the  age  is  never  the  language  of  poetry."  3  Cole- 
ridge criticised  certain  weaknesses  in  Gray's  work,4 
but  they  were  weaknesses  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  the 
individual,  weaknesses  indeed  which  Gray  was  tending 
to  destroy.  Hazlitt  denounced  that  imitation  of 
Dryden  in  Gray,  as  "  a  kind  of  methodical  borrowed 
phrenzy,"'  just  as  he  had  denounced  the  odes  of 

1  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie,  by  Sir  Wm.  Forbes,  Edinburgh, 
2  vols.,  1806,  I,  160  (May  4,  1770). 

1  Cowper's  Letters,  ed.  Frazer,  I,  28.    3  Letters,  1, 97.  To  West,  April  1724. 

*  Biographia  Literaria  (ed.  Shawcross,  1907),  I,  12. 

6  "  Gray's  Pindaric  Odes  are,  I  believe,  generally  given  up  at  present: 
they  are  stately  and  pedantic,  a  kind  of  methodical  borrowed  phrenzy.'j 
— English  Poets,  new  ed.,  London,  1870,  p.  157. 
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Dryden  himself.  But  even  as  late  as  1846  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  could  describe  Gray  as  "  the  man 
of  genius,  the  first  and  greatest  lyrical  poet  that  this 
country  has  ever  possessed/' l  Gray  has  frequently 
been  regarded  as  the  poet  of  one  poem,  his  Elegy. 
"  Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,"  said 
Byron,  "  high  as  he  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
would  not  stand  higher ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  his 
glory  :  without  it,  his  odes  would  be  insufficient  for 
his  fame/' 2  Modern  criticism  would  scarcely  endorse 
this  verdict,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  true  critical 
instinct  that  made  Johnson  support  the  popular 
judgment  in  choosing  the  Elegy  as  the  greatest 
of  Gray's  poems.3  When  he  says  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  Elegy,  "  he  that  reads  them  here 
persuades  himself  that  he  has  always  felt  them/' 4 
he  reveals,  not  only  the  supreme  artist  in  the  poet, 
but  the  secret  of  his  appeal,  especially  to  his  own  age. 
One  critic  at  least  has  found  it  difficult  to  explain 
the  immediate  popularity  of  the  Elegy,  in  so  unpoetic 
an  age  as  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Elegy,  he  thinks,  makes  it  hard  to  define 
the  century,  as  the  Elegy  contained,  we  might  imagine, 
just  what  the  century  did  not  care  for.  The  best 
explanation  he  can  give  of  the  apparent  paradox  is 
this  : 

"  The  time  was,  taken  broadly,  an  unpoetical  one, 
and  there  was  but  little  verse  produced  that  had  the 
magic  fire  ;  yet  that  real  poetry  was  enjoyed  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  Gray's  success  simply  shows  that 
there  were  people  ready  to  applaud  the  singers  if 
they  had  only  sung." ' 

But  the  reason  lay  deeper  than  this.     In  the  Elegy, 
Gray  voiced  the  spirit  of  his  time,  precisely  as  Tennyson 

1  January  1846,  vol.  25,  p.  32. 

2  Works,  ed.  R.  E.  Prothero,  6  vols.,  1898-1901,  V,  554. 

3  Lives  of  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  III,  441-2.     The  writer  of  the  Cursory  Examina- 
tion (v.  supra,  p.  194)  says  The  Bard  was  the  favourite  production  of  Gray. 
I  know  of  no  corroborative  evidence.     Wharton's  remark  (v.  supra,  p.  192) 
and  Walpole's  (v.  infra,  p.  197,  note  3),  point  the  other  way. 

4  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  442. 

6  T.  S.  Perry,  Gray,  Collins,  and  Beattie  (Atlantic  Monthly,  December 
1880,  vol.  46,  p.  814). 
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did  in  In  Memoriam.  This  is  what  Johnson  meant 
when  he  said  : 

"  The  Church-yard  abounds  with  images  which 
find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments 
to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo."  x 

The  Elegy  is  the  consummate,  artistic  expression  of 
disillusion,  a  lyric  cry  of  despair  in  a  disillusioned 
age.  The  appeal  of  the  Elegy  for  Gray's  contem- 
poraries lay  in  the  subject-matter,  in  the  "  spirit  "  of 
the  poem,  rather  than  in  the  poem  itself.  And  Gray 
was  keen  enough  to  see  this.  Dr.  Gregory,  in  a 
letter  to  Beattie,  speaks  of  Gray  and  his  Elegy  : 

"  which  he  told  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  acrimony, 
owed  its  popularity  entirely  to  the  subject,  and  that 
the  public  would  have  received  it  as  well  if  it  had  been 
written  in  prose/' 2 

Walpole  thought  the  Elegy  the  only  poem  by  Gray 
which  really  appealed  to  the  age.3 

Collins  had,  as  we  have  seen,  also  uttered  this  cry 
of  despair,  but  the  age  failed  to  understand  Collins, 
for  his  language  and  forms  of  expression  were  not 
suited  to  plain  men.  But  Gray's  Elegy  needed  no 
interpreter.  The  mood  that  inspired  it  was  plain  to 
see,  and  it  was  a  mood  which  most  of  its  readers 
knew.  The  poet,  in  this  single  poem,  uttered  the 
cry  of  the  age.  The  melancholy,  scholarly  recluse 
voiced,  as  only  the  greatest  artist  can  do,  the  cry  which 
so  many  around  him  would  have  uttered,  had  not 
their  lips  been  dumb.  What  wonder  that  the  age 
eagerly  demanded,  and  warmly  praised,  the  song 
that  came  from  its  own  heart  ?  Gray  had  long  been 
a  watcher  of  life.  Love  had  passed  him  by,  know- 
ledge had  failed  to  bring  peace  and  happiness.  No 

1  Lives,  III,  441  ;   v.  also  infra,  vol.  II. 

2  Life  of  Beattie,  by  Sir  Wm.  Forbes,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1806,  I,  83. 

3  Letters,   ed.    Toynbee,  IV,   87.     "  Your  lordship  sees  that  I  am  no 
enthusiast  to  Mr.  Gray:    his  great  lustre  hath  not  dazzled  me,  as  his 
obscurity  seems  to  have  blinded  his  co-temporaries.     Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  ever  admired  him,  except  in  his  Churchyard,  though  the 
Eton  Ode  was  far  its  superior,  and  is  certainly  not  obscure." — H.  Walpole 
to  Lord  Lyttelton,  August  25,  1757. 
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final  answer  had  been  vouchsafed  to  his  questionings. 
Doubts  had  come  to  him  that  could  not  be  laid  to 
rest. 

The  contemporary  French  poet  Cresset,  whom 
Gray  admired,  had  discovered  the  emptiness  of  life, 
and  had  given  his  discovery  poetic  expression  and 
form.  Gray  quoted  Gresset  with  approval,  and  the 
lines — 

Et  trouver  la  melancolie 

Dans  le  sein  de  la  volupte*,1 

would  naturally  appeal  to  such  a  temperament  as 
Gray's.  Gray's  life  indeed,  might  have  been 
modelled  upon  Gresset's  verses: 

"  Et  j'ai  dit  au  fond  de  mon  coeur  : 
Heureux  qui  dans  la  paix  secrete 
D'une  libre  et  sure  retraite 
Vit,  ignore,  content  de  peu, 
Et  qui  ne  se  voit  point  sans  cesse 
Jouet  de  1'aveugle  deesse 
Ou  dupe  de  1'aveugle  dieu  !  " a 

More  clearly  than  elsewhere,  we  see  in  the  manu- 
script version  of  the  Elegy  the  spirit  of  disillusion,  of 
dissatisfaction  with  life,  which  was  Gray's  primary 
source  of  poetic  inspiration  : 

No  more  with  Reason  &  thyself  at  Strife  ; 

Give  anxious  Cares  &  endless  Wishes  room, 
But  thro'  the  cool  sequester'd  Vale  of  Life 

Pursue  the  silent  Tenour  of  thy  Doom. 

That  was  Gray's  deepest  feeling.  Reason  had 
failed,  and  men  were  left  in  a  starless  night  of  the 
soul.  Hence  also — 

.  .  .  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

"  I  would  wish  to  be  like  Mr.  Bonfoy,  and  think 
that  everything  turns  out  the  best  in  the  world," 
he  writes  in  1757,  "  but  it  won't  do,  I  am  stupid 
and  low-spirited."  * 

1  From  Cresset's  La  Chartreuse.     Quoted  by  Gray  in  letter  to  Whartop, 
June  5,  1748:    Letters,  I,  175-6.  2  La  Chartreuse. 

8  Letters,  I,  342. 
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His  prose,  like  his  poetry,  bears  the  same  marks 
of  passionless  despair.  With  Gray,  lyric  becomes 
self-conscious,  introspective,  temperamental,  modern. 
It  was  Mitford's  realisation  of  this  fact  that  led  him 
to  say,  in  contrasting  Gray's  temperamental  poetry 
with  the  frequently  impersonal  poetry  of  Thomas 
Warton : 

"  That  poetry  is  most  excellent,  where  the  character 
of  the  poet  appears  with  strong  and  visible  features, 
through  the  design  of  the  poem."  l 

But  Gray  spoke  not  to  his  own  age  alone.  The 
burden  of  sadness,  of  unavailing  regret  which  clings 
about  his  poetry,  voicing  as  it  does  the  eternal  lament 
of  humanity  in  its  moods  of  sorrowful  questioning, 
inevitably  appeals  to  all  times.  Thus  it  is  that 
Gray,  despite  his  scanty  legacy  of  poetry,  has  gained 
a  permanent  and  honoured  place  in  our  literature,  a 
secure  hold  upon  our  affections.  His  range  is 
limited.  His  voice  is  only  "  the  still  small  voice  of 
poetry."  But  the  poet  knew  his  own  limitations 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  his  age.  He  realised 
the  dearth  of  poetic  inspiration  in  a  period  of  doubt 
and  disillusion. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  giv'n, 
That  burns  in  Shakespeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heav'n.2 

Though  to  Gray  was  not  granted  this  "  diviner 
inspiration,"  nevertheless  there  was  in  him  sufficient 
of  the  true  poet  to  secure  him  immortality,  and  he 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  English  race,  by  making, 
as  Fitzgerald  well  said,  "  a  something  which  we 
love  to  keep  ever  about  us." 3 

1  Gray's  Works,  1816,  cxxi. 

2  Stanzas  to  Mr.  Bentley. 

9  Letters  and  Remains,  ed.  W.  A.  Wright,  3  vols.,  London,  1889. 


CHAPTER  IV 
NEW  IDEALS 

THE  WARTONS— PERCY  AND   THE   BALLAD 
REVIVAL— CHATTERTON 

A  visionary  shore, 

That  faintly  gleamed  on  their  prophetic  eye 
Through  the  dark  volume  of  futurity. 

T.  WARTON  :  New  Year  Ode,  1786. 

I 

THOMAS  WARTON  (The  Elder)  (1688-1745) 

SOME  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  Akenside's 
Odes  in  1745,  the  worthy  Thomas  Warton,  vicar  of 
Basingstoke  and  former  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
lay  dying.  Though  born  in  the  same  year  as 
Pope,  he  had  never  completely  surrendered  to  Augus- 
tan poetic  ideals.  He  chose  Milton  and  Spenser 
for  his  literary  guides,  and  preserved  throughout 
his  life  a  love  of  nature,  of  the  natural,  and  of 
simplicity.  His  verses  were  not  published  during 
the  poet's  life,  but  shortly  after  his  death,  his  elder 
son,  Joseph,  secured  their  publication  in  a  volume 
entitled  Poems  on  Several  Occasions.1 

Warton's  aloofness  from  the  spirit  of  his  age  is  by 
no  means  complete,  perhaps  not  even  dominant. 
Nevertheless,  his  poems  remind  us  frequently,  not 
only  of  his  models  Spenser  and  Milton,  but  also  of 
the  work  of  his  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton, 
and  at  times,  even  more  strongly,  of  Collins. 

Warton  had  a  real  love  of  nature,  and  an  almost 
romantic  affection  for  solitude,  and  in  Retirement: 

1  Dated  1747. 
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An  Ode,  these  feelings  find  expression.     In  the  second 
stanza  of  the  poem  the  poet  tells  how — 

Joy,  rose-lipt  Dryad,  loves  to  dwell 
In  sunny  Field,  or  mossy  Cell, 
Delights  on  echoing  Hills  to  hear 
The  Reaper's  Song,  or  lowing  Steer  ; 
Or  view  with  tenfold  Plenty  spread 
The  crowded  Corn-field,  blooming  Mead  ; 
While  Beauty,  Health,  and  Innocence, 
Transport  the  Eye,  the  Soul,  the  Sense. 

In  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  same  poem,  he  exclaims 
in  language  which  reminds  us  of  Gray  and  Collins  : 

Nymphs  of  the  Groves,  in  green  array 'd, 
Conduct  me  to  your  thickest  Shade, 
Deep  in  the  Bosom  of  the  Vale, 
Where  haunts  the  lonesome  Nightingale  ; 
Where  Contemplation,  Maid  divine, 
Leans  against  some  aged  Pine, 
Wrapt  in  stedfast  Thought  profound, 
Her  Eyes  fixt  stedfast  on  the  Ground.1 

Like  Collins,  too,  are  the  title  and  many  of  the 
expressions  and  ideas  in  Warton's  Ode  on  the  Pas- 
sion. His  love  of  Spenser  led  him  to  write  an  elegy, 
Philander,  in  Imitation  of  Spenser.  He  writes  a 
poem  On  May  Morning,  and  An  Ode  written  in  a 
Grotto  near  Farnham.  In  the  latter  poem  he  cries  : 

JLet  me  therefore  ever  dwell, 

In  this  twilight,  solemn  Cell, 
For  musing  Melancholy  made. 
Whose  Entrance  venerable  Oaks  o'ershade, 

And  whose  Roof  that  lowly  bends, 
With  awful  Gloom  my  serious  Thoughts  befriends  : 

Here  let  me  dwell, 
'Till  Death  shall  say — "  Thy  Cavern  leave, 

Change  it  for  a  darker  Grave." 

Wisdom  and  Virtue  are  to  be  Warton's  great 
comforters  amid  the  disillusion  of  life.  In  an  Ode 
he  tells  how — 

To  tinkling  Brooks,  to  twilight  Shades, 
To  desert  Prospects,  rough  and  rude, 

With  youthful  Rapture  first  I  ran, 
Enamour 'd  of  sweet  Solitude. 
1  Cf.  Gray ;  supra,  p.  169,  quotation  2 
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Later,  he  turns  for  joy  to  "  Beauty/'  the  "  Muses/' 
"  Harmony  and  Picture/'  but  without  avail. 

At  last,  such  various  Pleasures  prov'd, 

All  cloying,  vain,  unmanly  found, 
Sweet  for  a  Time  as  Morning-Dew, 

Yet  Parents  of  some  painful  Wound  ; 
Humbly  I  ask'd  great  Wisdom's  Aid 

To  true  Delight  to  lead  my  Feet ; 
When  thus  the  Goddess  whispering  said, 

"  Virtue  alone  is  Bliss  compleat." 

He  anticipated  Gray  by  writing  a  Runic  Ode,  and 
something  of  Collins's,  as  of  Milton's,  music  rings 
through  his  Ode  to  Sleep  : 

Let  sobbing  Grief,  and  midnight  Feast, 
Comus,  and  loudly-laughing  Jest, 
Never  near  my  Couch  appear, 
Nor  whistling  Whirlwinds  wound  my  Ear, 
In  Heav'n's  avenging  Anger  sent, 
To  shake  the  shatter 'd  Battlement, 
From  whence  the  melancholy  Owl, 
To  wake  the  Wolf  is  wont  to  howl : 

But  whispering  Show'rs  from  off  the  Eaves, 
Softly  dripping  on  the  Leaves, 
Mix'd  with  the  mildly-stirring  Wind, 
Shall  woo  to  rest  my  weary  Mind  ; 
Now  Silence  o'er  the  midnight  Ground, 
Slowly  walks  his  solemn  Round, 
In  Mead  or  Forest,  Dale  or  Hill, 
Commanding  Nature  to  be  still. 

This  quiet,  meditative,  somewhat  thin  poetic  strain 
of  the  elder  Warton  was  continued  with  greater  force, 
with  a  slightly  higher  poetic  power,  in  the  work  of 
his  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton. 

JOSEPH  WARTON  (1722-1800) 

The  elder  son  Joseph,  who  was  obviously  influ- 
enced by  his  father's  literary  taste,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  kindred  soul  in  William  Collins, 
who  was  his  schoolfellow  at  Winchester.  Collins, 
Warton,  and  a  third  boy  named  Tomkins,  wrote 
verses  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  in  October  1739, 
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each  of  them  published  a  poem  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  In  the  next  number  of  the  magazine  a 
complimentary  notice  of  the  poems  appeared,  in 
which  Collins' s  work  received  special  commendation, 
and  according  to  Warton's  biographer  Wooll,  the 
friendly  critic  was  Dr.  Johnson. 

Joseph  Warton  published  a  first  poem,  The 
Enthusiast ;  or,  The  Lover  of  Nature,1  in  1744,  and  in 
1746  a  book  of  verse,  entitled  Odes  on  Various 
Subjects.  Like  Akenside,  the  poet  was  a  lover  of 
Greek  art,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
giving  expression  to  the  new  poetic  ideals  which 
animated  him.  In  the  edition  of  his  father's  poems 
were  some  translations  of  Greek  epigrams,  to  which 
Joseph  prefixed  an  "  advertisement/'  in  which  he 
says  : 

"  The  following  Pieces  are  a  Pattern  of  the 
Simplicity  so  much  admir'd  in  the  Grecian  Writings, 
so  foreign  to  the  present  prevailing  Taste,  to  the  Love 
of  Modern  Witticism,  and  Italian  Conceit/'  * 

Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  his  revolt.  But  the 
spirit  which  here  found  expression  had  been  fostered 
long  before.  As  an  undergraduate  he  had  written 
to  the  father  whose  nature  was  so  much  in  sympathy 
with  his  own  : 

"  I  shall  read  Longinus  as  long  as  I  live  :  it  is 
impossible  not  to  catch  fire  and  rapture  from  his 
glowing  style.  The  noble  causes  he  gives  (at  the 
conclusion)  for  the  decay  of  the  sublime  amongst 
men,  to  wit — the  love  of  pleasure,  riches,  and  idle- 
ness, would  almost  make  one  look  down  upon  the 
world  with  contempt,  and  rejoice  in  and  wish  for 
toils,  poverty  and  dangers,  to  combat  with.  For 
me,  it  only  still  serves  to  give  me  a  greater  dis- 
taste, contempt  and  hatred  of  the  profane  vulgus, 

1  The  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  wrongly  describes  this  volume  as  the  Ode  on  Read- 
ing West's  Pindar.      This  ode,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1749  ;    v. 
infra,  p.  208. 

2  T.  Warton's  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  1747,  p.  194  ;  also  *n  Wool], 
p.  i,  note. 
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and  to  tread  underfoot  this   ayeweo-TaTov  Tratfos,  as 
thoroughly  below  and  unworthy  of  man/'  1 

Warton's  idealism  was  not  strong  enough  to 
flourish  when  met  by  opposing  forces,  and  this 
enthusiastic  undergraduate,  longing  for  toil  and 
danger  in  a  noble  cause,  was  within  nine  years  con- 
verted into  the  acquiescent,  though  reluctantly 
acquiescent,  rector  of  Winslade,  trundled  across 
France  at  the  heels  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Bolton, 
that  he  might  be  able,  as  soon  as  the  Duchess  should 
breathe  her  last,  to  marry  the  Duke  to  the  actress 
Lavinia  Fenton,  the  "  Polly  Peachum  "  of  Gay's 
opera.  But  if  Warton's  ideals  of  conduct  were 
warped  by  the  realities  of  life,  his  poetic  ideals, 
meeting  with  that  most  liberal  form  of  toleration, 
the  toleration  of  indifference,  remained  with  him 
to  the  end. 

When  only  eighteen,  this  precocious  rebel  had 
sketched  out  a  plan  for  a  poem 'of  revolt,  in  which 
the  supremacy  of  reason  is  challenged. 

"  The  subjects  of  Reason/'  he  writes,  "  having 
lately  rebelled  against  him,  he  summons  them  to  his 
court,  that  they  may  pay  their  obedience  to  him  ; 
whilst  he  sits  on  his  throne,  attended  by  the  Virtues, 
his  handmaids/' 2 

In  the  "  Advertisement  "  to  his  Odes  on  Various 
Subjects,  which  appeared  in  1746,  Warton  once  more 
criticised  the  poetry  of  the  day. 

"  The  Public,"  he  says,  "  has  been  so  much 
accustom'd  of  late  to  didactic  Poetry  alone,  and 
Essays  on  moral  Subjects,  that  any  work  where  the 
imagination  is  much  indulged,  will  perhaps  not  be 
relished  or  regarded.  The  author  therefore  of  these 
pieces,  is  in  some  pain  lest  certain  austere  critics 
should  think  them  too  fanciful  and  descriptive. 
But  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  fashion  of  moralizing 
in  verse  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  as  he  looks  upon 
Invention  and  Imagination  to  be  the  chief  faculties 

i  Wooll,  p.  g.  *  Ibid.,  p.  u. 
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of  a  Poet,  so  he  will  be  happy  if  the  following  Odes 
may  be  look'd  upon  as  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
Poetry  into  its  right  channel."  l 

The  odes  which  follow  derive  their  interest  and 
importance  almost  entirely  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  intended  to  illustrate  a  poetic  theory  which  is 
opposed  to  the  general  practice  of  the  age.  They  are, 
however,  superior  to  the  mediocre  odes  of  the  time  ; 
they  reveal  an  attempt  to  attain  simplicity,  to 
express  a  real,  if  limited,  love  of  nature,  and  a 
certain  romantic  melancholy  and  introspection.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  destitute  of  vivid  personality  and 
intimate  emotion.  There  are  odes  to  the  fashionable 
abstractions  of  the  day,  to  Liberty,  Health,  Super- 
stition, Despair,  Fancy,  and  Solitude.  The  poet, 
intent  upon  imagination  as  the  great  vitalising  force 
of  true  poetry,  calls  Fancy  to  his  aid,  exclaiming  : 

At  every  season  let  my  ear 

Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear.2 

In  the  Ode  to  Superstition,  terms  are  made  with  the 
enemy  Reason,  the  poet  crying  : 

Hail  then,  ye  friends  of  Reason,  hail, 
Ye  foes  to  Mystery's  odious  veil.3 

Then  the  poet  tries  to  perform  the  early  romantic 
ghost  trick,  telling  us  how — 

When  Phoebus  mounts  his  early  car, 
The  shrieking  ghosts  to  their  dark  charnels  flock.4 

In  the  Ode  against  Despair  the  usual  romantic  drop- 
scene  is  lowered  with  its  inevitable  ruined  tower  : 

No  more,  bereft  of  happy  hours, 
I  seek  thy  lute-resounding  bow'rs, 
But  to  yon  ruin'd  tow'r  repair, 
To  meet  the  god  of  groans,  Despair  ; 
Who,  on  that  ivy-darken'd  ground, 
Still  takes  at  eve  his  silent  round, 
Or  sits  yon  new-made  grave  beside, 
Where  lies  a  frantic  suicide. 

i  Also  in  Wooll,  p.  14.  8  Ode  IV. 

*  Ode  I.  *  Ibid. 
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Such  verses  might  almost  be  a  parody  of  the  odes 
of  Collins.  A  passage  in  Warton's  poem  Evening 
reminds  us  strongly  of  Gray  : 

Hail,  meek-ey'd  maiden,  clad  in  sober  grey, 
Whose  soft  approach  the  weary  woodman  loves, 

As,  homeward  bent  to  kiss  his  prattling  babes, 
He  jocund  whistles  thro'  the  twilight  groves. 

The  new  love  of  nature  that  thrilled  in  the  exquisite 
cadences  of  Collins's  Ode  to  Evening  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  Warton.  In  the  same  poem  he 
sings  : 

O  modest  Evening,  oft  let  me  appear 
A  wandering  votary  in  thy  pensive  train, 

List'ning  to  every  wildly- warbling  throat 

That  fills  with  farewell  notes  the  dark'ning  plain. 

The  nightingale  moves  him  to  song  : 

O  thou,  that  to  the  moonlight  vale 
Warblest  oft  thy  plaintive  tale, 
What  time  the  village-murmurs  cease, 
And  the  still  eve  is  hushed  to  peace, 
When  now  no  busy  sound  is  heard, 
Contemplation's  favourite  bird  ! 1 

With  this  poem,  too,  the  fairies,  almost  banished 
since  Parnell  sang  of  them,  return.  The  night- 
ingale, according  to  Warton,  gives  them  the  signal 
to  resume  their  midnight  revels  : 

Chauntress  of  night,  whose  amorous  song 
(First  heard  the  tufted  groves  among) 
Warns  wanton  Mabba  to  begin 
Her  revels  on  the  circled  green. 

Evening,  twilight,  meditation  amid  the  darken- 
ing woodlands,  are  apparently  the  chief  delight  of 
Joseph  Warton,  though  his  far  from  candid  historian 
Wooll  informs  us  that,  unlike  his  brother  Thomas, 
the  poet  had  considerable  social  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments, being  a  welcome  guest  in  drawing- 
rooms  and  especially  partial  to  the  society  of  ladies. 
The  spirit  which  inspired  and  applauded  the  con- 

1  Ode  to  the  Nightingale.  *<r 
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temporary  work  of  Young  finds  frequent  expression 
in  the  poems  of  Warton  : 

Whene'er  by  Meditation  led 

I  nightly  seek  some  distant  mead, 

A  short  repose  of  cares  to  find, 

And  soothe  my  love-distracted  mind,1 

Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Rapt  in  some  wild,  poetic  dream, 

he  exclaims  to  Fancy,  and  later  in  the  same  poem 
calls  to  her  : 

O  hear  our  prayer,  O  hither  come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakespear's  tomb, 
On  which  thou  lov'st  to  sit  at  eve, 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave. 

In  another  ode,  Warton  speaks  in  similar  language 
of  : 

Virgil's  laurell'd  tomb, 

Whence  oft  at  midnight  echoing  voices  sound  ; 
For  at  the  hour  of  silence,  there 
The  shades  of  ancient  bards  repair, 
To  join  in  choral  song  his  hallow'd  urn  around.8 

Warton  sings  the  new  ideals  of  life  and  art  in 
the  following  lines  To  a  Lady  who  hates  the  Country  : 

O  falsely  fond  of  what  seems  great, 
Of  purple  pomp,  and  robes  of  state, 

And  all  life's  tinsel  glare  ! 
Rather  with  humble  violets  bind, 
Or  give  to  wanton  in  the  wind, 

Your  length  of  sable  hair. 

His  ode  on  Shooting  is  indicative  of  that  re- 
awakening humanitarianism  which,  as  its  origin  lay 
in  imaginative  sympathy  and  sentiment,  walks,  an 
apparently  incongruous  companion,  with  the  blood 
and  tears  of  romance. 

Warton's  odes  contain  much  that  leaves  the 
modern  reader  cold,  or  appeals  to  him  as  unin- 
tentionally ludicrous.  We  find  in  them  strained 
attempts  to  produce  emotion  ;  romantic  rant  for 

1  Ode  to  the  Nightingale. 

8  Ode  V.  :     To  a  Gentleman  upon  his  Travels  through  Italy. 
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classic  rhetoric,  a  new  affectation  in  place  of  the 
old.  Above  all  we  see  the  deplorable  influence  of 
the  wretched  charlatan  Young,  who  by  his  insincere 
moralising  threatened  to  choke  true  romance  at 
the  very  outset.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  Wart  on  a 
real  if  exaggerated  love  of  nature,  a  real  revolt 
against  the  domination  of  the  social  spirit  in  litera- 
ture, a  realisation  of  false  gods,  a  vague  idea  of  a 
better  way.  Of  Joseph  Wart  on' s  other  poems  little 
need  be  said.  His  Enthusiast,  a  blank-verse  poem 
written  in  1740,  is  outside  the  treatment  of  lyric 
poetry.  But  in  the  title  of  the  poem,  as  also  in  such 
lines  as — 

What  are  the  lays  of  artful  Addison, 
Coldly  correct,  to  Shakespear's  warblings  wild  ? 

we  see  the  poet's  renunciation  of  Augustan  poetic 
standards.  Warton's  sympathy  with  Greek  litera- 
ture naturally  led  him  to  acclaim  the  appearance 
in  1749  of  West's  translation  of  Pindar.  He  addressed 
an  ode  to  the  translator,  which  began : 

Albion  exult !  thy  sons  a  voice  divine  have  heard, 
The  man  of  Thebes  hath  in  thy  vales  appear 'd  ! 

Warton  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  Akenside, 
to  whom  he  pays  a  genuine  tribute  of  respect.  In 
his  famous  Essay  on  Pope,  he  declared  that 
Akenside's  odes  on  Lyric  Poetry  and  to  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon were  superior  to  all  lyrical  attempts  of  Pope 
himself.  Indeed  he  took  this  latter  ode  as  the 
standard  in  lyric,  declaring  that  "  Swift's  rhapsody 
on  poetry  is  far  more  popular  than  Akenside's  noble 
ode  to  Lord  Huntingdon."  l 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Warton's  poetic  virtue 
lies  more  in  his  precepts  than  in  his  practice,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  cast  The 
Enthusiast  in  the  teeth  of  an  age  that  regarded 
enthusiasm  as  lunacy  ;  that  he  pointed  to  Spenser 
and  Milton  as  poets  who  should  sit  in  the  seats  of 
the  mighty  in  song  ;  that  in  an  age  not  yet  free  from 

1  Essay  on  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  5th  ed.,  1806,  Vol.  I,  p.  «7 
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the  glamour  of  Pope,  he  turned  the  eyes  of  men  back 
to  Imagination  as  the  supreme  source  of  inspiration  ; 
that,  in  a  time  when  "  wit "  had  not  yet  been 
banished  to  the  limbo  of  rejected  delusions,  he 
declared,  "  The  Sublime  and  the  Pathetic  are  the  two 
chief  nerves  of  all  genuine  poesy/' l  In  his  own  limited 
way,  Warton  called  the  age  from  town  and  salon 
out  into  the  light  of  things,  that  Nature  might  be 
its  teacher.  He  praised  Gray's  Elegy  and  Dyer's 
Grongar  Hill*  He  gave  to  his  poems  a  semblance 
of  individual  emotion,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a 
semblance.  But  whatever  his  failings  as  a  poet,  by 
virtue  of  his  criticism  and  his  verse,  by  reason  of 
the  time  of  poetic  transition  in  which  he  lived,  we 
see  him,  dimly  and  indistinctly  perhaps,  a  mere 
silhouette,  standing  out  dark  against  the  horizon, 
yet  pointing  the  future  path  of  poetry  in  the  grey  of 
the  romantic  dawn. 

THOMAS  WARTON  (The  Younger)  (1728-1790) 

The  love  of  nature,  of  Milton  and  of  Spenser, 
which  the  father  of  the  Wartons  handed  on  to  his 
son  Joseph,  was  shared,  and  expressed  with  greater 
energy,  by  the  younger  son  Thomas.  The  poetry  of 
Thomas  Warton  the  younger  is  indeed  the  place  in 
which  the  wandering  fires  of  nascent  romance  unite 
in  a  clear  and  steady,  though  by  no  means  hot,  flame. 
We  have  no  distinct  and  complete  picture  of  the  poet, 
only  a  few  revealing  glimpses  of  him  in  youth  and 
later  life.  We  see  him  as  a  boy  of  eleven  stealing 
away  from  the  family  hearth  on  cold  winter  evenings, 
to  read  in  the  quietude  of  his  own  chill  room.8 
Another  of  the  all  too  scarce  anecdotes  of  the  poet's 
boyhood  records  how  the  two  boys  were  taken  by 
their  father  to  see  Windsor  Castle.  Misled  by  the 
continued  silence  of  his  younger  son,  the  father 
exclaimed  to  Joseph,  "  Thomas  goes  on,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  anything  he  has  seen."  But  in  later  life, 

1  Essay  on  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  p.  vi.         8  Ibid.,  I,  30,  34. 
8  Warton's  Poems,  ed.  Mant,  I,  xi. 
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Joseph  saw  in  that  silence  the  silence  of  boyish  emo- 
tion, the  delight  of  his  brother's  romantic  spirit;  and 
said,  "  I  believe  my  brother  was  more  struck  with 
what  he  saw,  and  took  more  notice  of  every  object, 
than  either  of  us."  * 

After  a  private  education  at  home,  Thomas  went 
to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  henceforth  Oxford  became  his  permanent 
abode.  Like  his  greater  contemporary,  Gray,  War- 
ton  chose  the  life  of  a  college  don,  a  life  into  which 
he  tried,  according  to  contemporary  evidence,  to 
bring  some  variety  by  chatting,  smoking,  and  drink- 
ing with  the  bargemen  of  the  town  :  a  form  of  relaxa- 
tion which  speedily  earned  the  disapproval  of  his 
more  sedate  friends.  In  writing  verse,  the  genial 
poet  was  as  precocious  as  his  brother.  Five  years 
after  Joseph  wrote  his  Enthusiast,  Thomas  gave 
similar  expression  to  more  definitely  "  romantic  " 
feeling  in  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  whose  name, 
The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  is  derived  from  Aken- 
side's  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  It  is  written  in  blank 
verse,  and  is  full  of  Spenserian  and  Miltonic  echoes, 
but  is  outside  the  limits  of  our  present  remarks. 
A  series  of  Pastorals  which  appeared  in  1745  were 
imputed  to  him  by  his  friends,  but  his  biographer 
asserts  that  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  them.8 
The  Triumph  of  Isis,  Warton's  reply  to  Mason's 
poem  Isis :  An  Elegy,  attacking  the  Jacobite  sym- 
pathies of  Oxford,  appeared  in  1749,  and  gave 
him  a  great  academic  reputation.  Written  in 
the  rhyming  couplets  dear  to  the  Augustan  heart,  it 
nevertheless  shows  something  of  romantic  imagination 
in  its  description  of  Oxford.  One  of  Thomas  Warton's 
poems,  a  translation  of  Horace's  Bandusian  Foun- 
tain, had  appeared  in  his  brother's  book  of  odes  in 
1746,  but  with  no  indication  of  his  authorship. 
In  The  Union  (1753)  Thomas  Warton  issued  a 
collection  of  verses  by  himself  and  others,  none 
except  The  Triumph  of  Isis  bearing  his  name.  In 
1777  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  published, 

i   Works,  ed.  Mant,  I,  xxix.  z  Ibid.,  I,  xiii-xiv. 
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and  on  the  death  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  William 
Whitehead,  in  1785,  Thomas  Warton,  the  former 
poet  laureate  of  Trinity  College  common  room,  was 
elected  as  his  successor.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  he  busied  himself  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems,  which,  although  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  it,  appeared  in  1791.  On  the 
night  of  Thursday,  May  20,  1790,  Warton,  who 
seemed  even  more  cheerful  than  usual,  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  while  in  the  common  room 
of  Trinity,  and  died  the  next  day. 

'  The  gods  had  made  him  poetical,  but  not  a  poet," 
said  Christopher  North  of  Thomas  Warton,  and  the 
verdict  is  a  just  one.1  The  bulk  of  his  verse,  though 
not  the  best,  was  written  prior  to  1777.  After  the 
publication  of  his  poems  in  that  year,  discouraged, 
the  poet  turned  to  criticism  and  historical  studies, 
but  poetry  was  ever  dearest  to  his  heart.  The  love 
of  nature,  which  animates  Warton,  finds  expression 
in  such  a  poem  as  The  Hamlet,  which  also  reveals 
the  growing  humanism,  the  increasing  love  of  senti- 
ment and  of  simplicity,  in  its  idealisation  of  the  life 
of  the  village  hind.  Suggested,  it  is  said,  by  a 
passage  in  Fletcher's  Purple  Island?  it  reminds  us 
also  of  the  description  by  Akenside  of  village  life,8 
and  of  the  similar  work  in  Gray's  Elegy.  Though 
somewhat  "  sing-song/'  hardly  musical,  scarcely  free 
from  the  rigid  rhythms  of  Pope,  the  language  is 
direct,  and  the  employment  of  real  names  in  place 
of  "  poetic  diction  "  in  describing  the  country  gives 
to  it  a  reality  which  evaporated  amidst  the  artificial 
diction  of  his  Augustan  predecessors.  The  following 
extract  reveals  both  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
Warton's  nature-poems  : 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear  : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue  ; 

1  Blackwood's    Magazine,  September    1831,  Vol.   XXX,  p.   483:     An 
Hour's  Talk  about  Poetry. 

1  Canto  XII.     Vide  Mant,  I,  123.  »  V.  supra,  pp.  114  and  177 
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In  their  lone  haunts  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  : 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray, 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay  : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store.1 

Like  his  brother,  Thomas  Warton  delights  in 
evening  twilight  : 

As  evening  slowly  spreads  his  mantle  hoar, 
No  ruder  sounds  the  bounded  valley  fill, 

Than  the  faint  din,  from  yonder  sedgy  shore, 
Of  rushing  waters,  and  the  murmuring  mill.2 

The  same    spirit    breathes    through    his   regret   at 
leaving  a  Hampshire  village,  where  he  recalls  how — 

Own'd  by  no  poetic  eye, 
Thy  pensive  evenings  shade  the  sky  ! 3 

He  delights  in  the  joys  that  come  to  him  : 

Where  Summer  flings,  in  careless  pride, 
Her  varied  vesture  far  and  wide  !  4 

His  love  of  nature  finds  expression  in  the  verses 
to  a  Hampshire  village  mentioned  above : 

For  lo  !  the  Bard  who  rapture  found 

In  every  rural  sight  or  sound  ; 

Whose  genius  warm,  and  judgement  chaste, 

No  charm  of  genuine  nature  pass'd  ; 

Who  felt  the  Muse's  purest  fires, 

Far  from  thy  favour'd  haunt  retires  : 

Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bowers 

With  shadowy  shapes,  and  airy  powers.5 

At  times  the  poet  comes  under  the  influence  of 
Spenser,  and  of  the  mythology  of  Greece,  with 
thoughts  of  fairies  and  river-deities. 

No  pearl-crown'd  Maids,  with  wily  look, 
Rise  beckoning  from  the  reedy  brook. 
Around  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  bank, 
No  Fairies  run  in  fiery  rank  : 
Nor  brush,  half-seen,  in  airy  tread, 
The  violet's  unprinted  head.8 

1  Ode  II,  *  Ibid. 

2  Ode  III.  6  Ibid. 
a  Ode  VII.  •  Ibid. 
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And  then  he  describes  how,  over  all  the  real,  plays 
the  light  of  imagination  : 

But  Fancy,  from  the  thickets  brown, 
The  glades  that  wear  a  conscious  frown, 
The  forest  oaks,  that,  pale  and  lone, 
Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone, 
Rough  glens,  and  sullen  waterfalls, 
Her  bright  ideal  offspring  calls.1 

Such  verse  shows  a  very  different  conception  of 
the  beauty  of  nature  from  the  tea-garden  scenery  of 
Shenstone.  The  power  of  Fancy  is  likened  to  the 
enchanter's  spell  of  Arabian  legend,  which  transforms 
the  ugly  and  commonplace  into  a  transitory  paradise, 
until,  the  charm  ended— 

A  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
Usurp'd  the  wisard's  proud  domain.2 

In  1745  Warton  wrote  an  Ode  entitled  Morning, 
and  a  comparison  of  this  with  Swift's  Morning  shows 
with  startling  clearness  how  great  is  the  change 
in  taste.  Warton  tells  how— 

The  pensive  poet  thro'  the  green-wood  steals, 

Or  treads  the  willow'd  marge  of  murmuring  brook  ; 

Or  climbs  the  steep  ascent  of  airy  hills  ; 

There  sits  him  down  beneath  a  branching  oak, 

Whence  various  scenes,  and  prospects  wide  below, 

Still  teach  his  musing  mind  with  fancies  high  to  glow.3 

But  these  romantic  poets  are  essentially  men  of 
moods,  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  publish  abroad  their 
hidden  woe  : 

But  I  nor  with  the  day  awake  to  bliss, 

(Inelegant  to  me  fair  Nature's  face, 
A  blank  the  beauty  of  the  morning  is, 

And  grief  and  darkness  all  for  light  and  grace  ;) 
Nor  bright  the  sun,  nor  green  the  meads  appear, 
Nor  colour  charms  mine  eye,  nor  melody  mine  ear.4 

Such  are  the  somewhat  feeble  preludes  of  romantic 
melancholy.  But  the  cause  of  Warton's  sorrow  is 
not  difficult  to  discover.  His  is  no  secret,  nameless 

i  Ode  VII.  3  Ode  VIII. 

a  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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sorrow  of  the  spirit ;    the  fact  is  that  in  this  mood 
he  dislikes  his  academic  duties  and  environment : 

Me,  void  of  elegance  and  manners  mild, 
With  leaden  rod,  stern  Discipline  restrains  ; 

Stiff  Pedantry,  of  learned  Pride  the  Child, 
My  roving  genius  binds  in  Gothic  chains  ; 

Nor  can  the  cloister'd  Muse  expand  her  wing, 

Nor  bid  these  twilight  roofs  with  her  gay  carols  ring.1 

The  influence  of  Oxford,  of  her  towers  and  streams, 
as  well  as  of  her  academic  life,  reveals  itself  in  War- 
ton's  verse.  That  interest  in  history  and  antiquities 
which  so  largely  affected  the  Komantic  Movement, 
and  found  some  expression  in  the  work  of  Joseph 
Warton,  had  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  poetry 
of  Thomas.  His  antiquarian  and  scholarly  instincts, 
coloured  by  a  romantic  temperament,  led  him  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  researches,  to  a  love  of 
Gothic  architecture,  that  resulted  in  poems  which 
stand  between  The  Bard  of  Gray  and  the  poetry 
and  prose  romances  of  Scott.  The  Crusade  is  a  good 
example  of  Warton's  work  in  this  kind  : 

Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  steel  array 'd  ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow  ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow, 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung  : 
"  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  ploughs  the  deep  I"  * 

Another  of  these  so-called  "  odes/'  The  Grave  of 
King  Arthur,  resembles  in  its  opening  verses  the 
commencement  of  Scott's  Marmion : 

O'er  Cornwall's  cliffs  the  tempest  roar'd, 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soar'd  ; 
On  Tintagel's  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower  ; 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide.3 

*  Ode  VIII.  *  Ode  XII.  *  Ode  XIII. 
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What  child-memories  of  that  early  excursion  to 
Windsor  with  his  father  and  brother  stirred  in  his 
mind  as  he  wrote  his  official  Ode  for  the  New  Year, 
1788,  beginning  : 

Rude  was  the  pile,  and  massy  proof, 
That  first  uprear'd  its  haughty,  roof 
On  Windsor's  brow  sublime,  in  warlike  state  ?  *• 

In  his  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  published 
in  1753,  the  influence  of  Thomson's  Seasons  com- 
bines with  the  poet's  love  of  Gothic  architecture  to 
form  the  following  : 

Hence,  iron-scepter'd  Winter,  haste 

To  bleak  Siberian  waste  ! 
Haste  to  thy  polar  solitude  ; 

Mid  cataracts  of  ice, 
Whose  torrents  dumb  are  stretch'd  in  fragments  rude, 

From  many  an  airy  precipice, 
Where,  ever  beat  by  sleety  show'rs, 
Thy  gloomy  Gothic  castle  tow'rs  ; 
Amid  whose  howling  iles  and  halls, 
Where  no  gay  sun-beam  paints  the  walls, 
On  ebon  throne  thou  lov'st  to  shroud 
Thy  brows  in  many  a  murky  cloud.2 

Something  of  a  higher  romantic  note  is  reached 
in  the  poet's  New  Year  Ode  for  1786,  in  which  he 
sings  : 

Dear  to  Jove,  a  genial  Isle 

Crowns  the  broad  Atlantic  wave  ; 
The  seasons  there  in  mild  assemblage  smile, 
And  vernal  blossoms  clothe  the  fruitful  prune  : 

There,  in  many  a  fragrant  cave, 

Dwell  the  Spirits  of  the  brave, 
And  braid  with  amaranth  their  brows  sublime. 

So  feign'd  the  Grecian  bards,  of  yore  ; 
And  veil'd  in  Fable's  fancy-woven  vest 

A  visionary  shore, 

That  faintly  gleamed  on  their  prophetic  eye 
Through  the  dark  volume  of  futurity  : 
Nor  knew  that  in  the  bright  attire  they  dress 'd 
Albion,  the  green-hair 'd  heroine  of  the  West  ; 
Ere  yet  she  claim  'd  old  Ocean's  high  command, 
And  snatch'd  the  trident  from  the  Tyrant's  hand.3 

i  Ode  XX.  »  Ode  XT.  *  Ode  XVI. 
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Such  lines  are  a  fair  example  of  the  later  odes  of  the 
poet.  Most  of  the  lines  are  merely  mediocre,  some 
are  frankly  bad,  others  bear  in  them  the  promise 
of  the  romantic  odes  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  Warton 
shows  a  love  of  compound  words  and  of  allitera- 
tion. The  conventional  personification  of  abstractions 
frequently  occurs  in  his  poems ;  we  find  such 
expressions  as  "  fantastic-footed  Joy,"  "  Sport,  that 
yellow-tressed  boy/'  and 

Leisure,  that  through  the  balmy  sky 
Chases  a  crimson  butterfly.1 

Warton  followed  the  fashion  of  writing  pastorals, 
attempting  to  imitate  Spenser's  diction,  while  the 
inevitable  Ode  for  Music  was  written  by  him,  and 
performed  at  Oxford  in  1751.  Popular  taste, 
inspired  by  Young  and  by  Gray's  Elegy,  led  Warton 
to  write  such  verse  as  this  : 

There  oxen  browze,  and  there  the  sable  yew 

Through  the  dull  void  displays  its  baleful  glooms  ; 

And  sheds  in  lingering  drops  ungenial  dew 

O'er  the  forgotten  graves  and  scatter 'd  tombs.2 

His  attempts  to  curdle  our  blood  fail.  His 
ghosts  and  graveyards  have  about  them  more  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stage  than  of  the  super- 
natural, and  we  can  never  forget  that  the  poet  is 
in  charge  of  the  limelight.  Thomas,  like  Joseph, 
shows  us  the  grave  of  a  suicide.3  The  melancholy 
suicide  has  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
shadowy  figure  in  Gray's  Elegy,  and  anticipates 
Cowper's  Castaway.  The  poem  might,  we  should 
imagine,  have  been  suggested  by  the  fate  of  Chatter- 
ton,  were  we  not  assured  on  good  authority  that  such 
was  not  the  case.4  Warton,  aptly  though  uninten- 
tionally, describes  the  darker  aspects  of  the  romantic 
temper  when  he  says  : 

Though  doom'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love  ; 

1  Ode  XI.  3  V.  supra,  p.  205. 

6  Ode  III.  4  Vide  Mant,  I,  146. 
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To  griefs  congenial  prone, 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own.1 

Such  lines  show  how  the  increasing  interest  in  human 
personality  was  growing  up  along  with  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  tragic  and  mysterious.  Like  Akenside, 
Warton  is  a  friend  of  "Science,"  despite  his  anti- 
quarian and  romantic  tastes.  He  appreciates  the 
liberty  of  his  own  age,  preferring  it  to  times — 

Ere  Science,  struggling  oft  in  vain, 
Had  dar'd  to  break  her  Gothic  chain.2 

In  another  passage  the  poet  repeats  this  idea, 
linking  it  with  the  progress  of  religious  liberty : 

Science,  on  ampler  plume,  a  bolder  flight 
Essays,  escaped  from  Superstition's  shrine  ; 
While  freed  Religion,  like  primeval  light 
Bursting  from  chaos,  spreads  her  warmth  divine.8 

Warton  sings  the  joys  of  solitude,  of — 

Magic  shapes  and  visions  airy 
Beckon 'd  from  the  land  of  Fairy.4 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  high  road  of  classicism 
and  tread  the  foothills  of  romance  without  mis- 
givings and  occasional  fits  of  penitence.  It  was  in 
such  a  mood  that  he  wrote  in  1782  his  famous 
Verses  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  s  Painted  Window  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  In  these  he  pens  a  recantation 
of  his  romantic  faith,  when  he  says  : 

For  long,  enamour 'd  of  a  barbarous  age, 
A  faithless  truant  to  the  classic  page  ; 
Long  have  I  lov'd  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minstrel-harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rime  ; 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play, 
That  deck'd  heroic  Albion's  elder  day  ; 
To  mark  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  bold, 
And  the  rough  castle  cast  in  giant  mould  ; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore, 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

1  Ode  VI.  3  Ode  III. 

*  Ode  XIX.  *  Ode  IV, 
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Later  in  this  same  poem  Warton  says  of  his  romantic 
verse  : 

Such  was  a  pensive  bard's  mistaken  strain  ; 

and  as  he  looks  at  Reynolds's  work  he  continues : 

For  when  again  I  view  thy  chaste  design, 
The  just  proportion  and  the  genuine  line  ; 
Those  native  portraitures  of  Attic  art, 
That  from  the  lucid  surface  seem  to  start ; 

Sudden,  the  sombrous  imagery  is  fled, 
Which  late  my  visionary  rapture  fed  : 
Thy  powerful  hand  has  broke  the  Gothic  chain, 
And  brought  my  bosom  back  to  truth  again. 

But  his  romanticism  is  not  so  easily  uprooted, 
and  he  concludes  with  praise  of  Reynolds  for  being 
able — 

With  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

Of  Warton's  sonnets,  which  make  him  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  revival  of  sonnet-form,  we  must 
speak  elsewhere.1  Warton  is  not  a  great  poet.  He 
seldom  or  never  creates  that  atmosphere  which  is 
essential  to  the  finest  poetry. 

The  importance  of  the  Wartons  is  due  to  their 
influence  in  a  time  of  transition.  In  them  the  vague 
dissatisfaction  which  led  to  a  search  for  new  poetic 
ideals  and  ideas  becomes  a  definite,  conscious 
acceptance  of  the  less  intangible  aspects  of  romance. 
History  and  antiquities,  chivalry,  "  Gothic  "  art,  the 
glamour  these  gave  to  mediaeval  civilisation,  a  certain 
restricted,  but,  within  its  narrow  limits,  real  play  of 
imagination — these  things  appealed  to  the  Wartons  ; 
inspired  by  them  they  laid  the  rough,  solid  foundations 
of  a  poetic  fabric  to  which  others  who  followed 
were  to  give  a  beauty  their  own  minds  never  pic- 
tured, their  own  eyes  never  saw.  They  took  the 
spirit  of  their  age  and  led  it  a  step  forward,  if  only 
a  step.  Their  work  is  not  without  a  rough-and- 

1  V.  infra,  vol.  II 
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ready  merit,  but  their  greatest  claim  to  remembrance 
lies  in  this,  that  "  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew." 

II 

Allied  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  Wartons, 
and  powerful   amongst   the  new  influences   which 
were  already  shaping  a  new  literary  age,  was  the 
revival  of  interest  in   ancient  ballads.      Although 
these  ballads,  handed  down  from  earlier  generations 
and  now  for  the  first  time  zealously  collected,  form 
no  part  of  eighteenth-century  lyric,  they  have  an 
intimate    relation    to   the  lyric  revival  which  was 
already  beginning.    The  lyrical  spirit,  the  song-note — 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  language  employed, 
all  these  elements  in  early  balladry  assisted  the  return 
of  lyric  to  a  commanding  position  in  literary  art. 
Nor  was  this  all.     Inspired  by  the  writings  of  an 
earlier  day,   the  poets   of  the   eighteenth  century 
endeavoured  to  imitate  their  predecessors  in  balladry. 
These  imitations,   crude,   imperfect,   stamped  with 
the  clear  and  definite  marks  of  an  age  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  early  ballads,  nevertheless  deserve 
some   little   attention   from   one   who   follows    the 
development  of  lyric  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Of 
the   interest   in  balladry  prior   to   Percy's   famous 
collection,  little  need  be  said  here.     Dryden's  Mis- 
cellany Poems  of  1684  contained  several  ballads,  and 
Addison  in   The  Spectator  made   a   sustained  plea 
for  adequate  recognition  of  our  ballad  literature.1 
Finally  we  may  quote  Professor  Child's  enumeration 
of  nine  ballad  collections  before  Percy's,  of  which 
A   Collection  of  Old  Ballads,2   ascribed  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  and  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany,* 
and  Evergreen,'  were  the  most  important.     These 
earlier  writings  and  ballad  collections  were,  however, 
no  part  of  a  conscious  and  organised  movement  to 
restore  the  ballad  to  an  honoured  place  in  literature, 

1  Spectator,  Nos.  70,  74,  85,  ed.  1721  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  551,  562,  575. 

2  Vols.  I  and  II,  1723  ;   Vol.  Ill,  1725.  s  4  vols,  1714-40. 

4  2  vols.,  1724  ;   vide  Beers,  Romanticism  in  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  284. 
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but  a  slightly  apologetic  plea  for  tolerance  towards 
what  were  thought  the  interesting  though  somewhat 
barbarous  productions  of  an  unpolished  age.  The 
Tea  Table  Miscellany  and  Evergreen  were  song 
collections  following  on  the  lines  of  Playford's  Wit 
and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  the  last 
edition  of  which,  prepared  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  appeared 
in  1719.  Antiquarian  reverence  for  the  ancient 
ballads  was  then  unknown,  and  they  were  lightly 
imitated  and  mutilated  at  will.  Modern  songs  were 
also  included,  and  ballad  imitations  and  forgeries 
were  not  slow  in  appearing.  William  Mallet  laid 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  old  ballad  William 
and  Margaret,  and  was  believed  in  his  own  day.  In 
Edwin  and  Emma  he  tried  his  hand  at  ballad  imita- 
tion, and  to  the  modern  reader  a  comparison  of  this 
weak  attempt  with  the  authentic  ballad  to  which 
he  laid  claim  is  highly  illuminating.1  In  1719  Lady 
Wardlaw  brought  out  her  Hardyknut  as  a  genuine 
old  ballad,  and  it  was  reprinted  as  such  in  Ramsay's 
Evergreen.* 

Rowe,  in  the  prologue  to  Jane  Shore,  had  said  a 
good  word  for  the  ballad  in  1713,'  when  he  wrote : 

Let  no  nice  sir  despise  the  hapless  dame 
Because  recording  ballads  chaunt  her  name  ; 
Those  venerable  ancient  song-enditers 
Soared  many  a  pitch  above  our  modern  writers. 
They  caterwauled  in  no  romantic  ditty, 
Sighing  for  Philis's  or  Cloe's  pity  ; 

Our  numbers  may  be  more  refined  than  those, 
But  what  we've  gained  in  verse,  we've  lost  in  prose  ; 
Their  words  no  shuffling  double-meaning  knew, 
Their  speech  was  homely,  but  their  hearts  were  true. 

With  rough  majestic  force  they  moved  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art,  etc.  4 

Besides  Addison  and  Rowe,  Parnell  showed  him- 
self a  follower  of  the  balladists  in  his  Fairy  Tale  in 

1  Phelps,  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement,  p.  177. 
*  Beers,  Romanticism  in  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  286. 

3  First  acted  in  that  year. 

4  As  quoted  by  Hales,  Revival  of  Ballad  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Percy  Folio  MS.,  II,  xi-xii. 
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the  Ancient  English  Style.1  It  is  obvious  that  such 
verses  as  the  following  were  inspired  in  both  form 
and  matter  by  the  early  ballads,  and  in  the  use 
of  archaisms  Parnell  tries  to  re-create  the  poetry 
of  an  earlier  day : 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  passion  pac'd  along 

All  in  the  morning  light  ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court, 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  out  the  night. 

He  attempts  to  imitate  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural elements  so  common  to  the  ballad,  as  for 
example  when  the  fairies  cry  to  Sir  Topaz  : 

"  Ah,  losel  vile,"  at  once  they  roar  : 
"  And  little  skill'd  of  fairy  lore, 

Thy  cause  to  come,  we  know  : 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  you  tell, 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Prior  could  turn  a  good  ballad  into  bad  verse  to 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  as  he  showed 
by  his  Henry  and  Emma,  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the 
Nut-Brown  Maid.  Such  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing from  the  old  ballad — 

0  Lorde  !  what  is 
This  worldis  blisse, 

That  chaungeth  as  the  mone  !. 

The  somers  day 

In  lusty  may 

Is  derked  beffore  the  none. 

1  hear  you  say 
Farewel !     Nay,  nay, 
We  departe  not  soo  sone  ; 
Why  say  ye  so  ? 
Wheder  wyle  ye  goo  ? 
Alas  !  what  have  ye  done  ? 
Alle  my  welfare 

To  sorow  and  care 

Shulde  chaunge  yf  ye  were  gon  ; 

For  in  my  mynde 

Of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone — 

1   V.  supra,  p.  41. 
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is  improved  by  Prior  into  such  verse  as  this : 

What  is  our  bliss,  that  changeth  with  the  moon, 
And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  ? 
What  is  true  passion  if  unblest  it  dies  ? 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy  if  Henry  flies  ?  etc.  * 

Tickell,  like  the  devoted  adherent  of  Addison  that 
he  was,  tried  his  hand  at  balladry,  and  in  Colin 
and  Lucy:  A  Ballad,  he  achieved  a  strange  compromise 
between  Augustanism  and  the  ballad  proper,  which 
was  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  attained  a  certain 
popularity  in  its  day.  He  too  attempts  to  curdle 
the  reader's  blood  by  a  sort  of  stage-craft  mystery : 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice, 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound  : 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round. 

It  was  in  a  comment  on  this  ballad  by  Tickell,  that 
Goldsmith,  who,  as  we  shall  see  later,  sympathised 
with,  and  to  some  extent  participated  in,  the  ballad 
revival,  wrote  in  his  Beauties  of  English  Poesy 
(1767)  : 

"  Through  all  Tickell's  works  there  is  a  strain  of 
ballad-thinking,  if  I  may  so  express  it ;  and  in  this 
professed  ballad  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  our  language  in  this  way."  * 

Mallet  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  ballad 
forger,  in  the  sense  of  putting  his  name  to  an  authentic 
ballad  (William  and  Margaret)  not  his  own,  and  as 
a  ballad  imitator  in  his  inferior  Edwin  and  Emma. 
A  comparison  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  real 
ballad  William  and  Margaret,  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own  work,  and  his  imitation  ballad,  his  claim  to 
which  none  will  trouble  to  dispute,  shows  how  far 

1  Quoted  by  Hales,  Revival  of  Ballad  Poetry,  pp.  xiii-xiv. 

2  Goldsmith's  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  Vol.  V,  p.  160. 
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below  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  originals  was 
the  work  of  these  eighteenth-century  imitators. 
William  and  Margaret  opens  thus  : 

'Twas  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour 

When  night  and  morning  meet ; 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  morn, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily-hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

Edwin  and  Emma  opens  in  a  very  different  spirit 
and  style  : 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood, 
The  safe  retreat  of  Health  and  Peace, 

An  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair, 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye  ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  Earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

Another  ballad  imitator  was  Grainger,  who  con- 
cocted a  marvellous  thing  entitled,  Bryan  and  Pereene: 
A  West  Indian  Ballad.  Bryan  was  in  love  with 
Pereene,  "  the  pride  of  Indian  dames/'  He  sails 
away,  to  return  for  her  after  a  year,  a  month,  and  a 
day  in  England.  Returning  he  sees  her  awaiting 
him  on  the  shore,  and  in  his  impatience  to  meet  her 
he  jumps  overboard  : 

In  sea-green  silk  so  neatly  clad, 

She  there  impatient  stood  ; 
The  crew  with  wonder  saw  the  lad 

Repel  the  foaming  flood. 

Her  hands  a  handkerchief  displayed, 

Which  he  at  parting  gave  ; 
Well  pleased  the  token  he  surveyed 

And  manlier  beat  the  wave. 
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Then  through  the  white  surf  did  she  haste, 

To  clasp  her  lovely  swain  ; 
When,  ah  !  a  shark  bit  through  his  waist : 

His  heart's  blood  dyed  the  main  ! 

He  shrieked  !  his  half  sprang  from  the  wave, 

Streaming  with  purple  gore, 
And  soon  it  found  a  living  grave, 

And  so  was  seen  no  more. 

Now  haste,  now  haste,  ye  maids,  I  pray, 

Fetch  water  from  the  spring  : 
She  falls,  she  swoons,  she  dies  away, 

And  soon  her  knell  they  ring. 

Now  each  May  morning  round  her  tomb, 

Ye  fair,  fresh  flow'rets  strew, 
So  may  your  lovers  'scape  his  doom, 

Her  hapless  fate  'scape  you. 

Poor  Grainger  is  evidently  roused  far  from  his 
Sugar  Cane  mood l  when  writing  such  a  graphic  ballad 
as  this,  and  he  either  seeks  to  add  to  the  bitterness  of 
our  emotion  or  to  check  the  smile  of  the  cynic  by 
telling  us  that  the  story  is  true  and  the  incident  took 
place  in  "  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher's  about  two 
years  ago." 

One  of  the  best-known  and  most  important  of 
these  ballad  imitators  was  Shenstone,2  who  found  in 
the  ballad  something  congenial  to  his  taste  and  tem- 
perament. In  his  ballad  of  Jemmy  Dawson  (c.  1745) 
and  other  ballad  poems  such  as  Nancy  of  the  Vale, 
and  the  well-known  Pastoral  Ballad  (1743),  he 
led  the  way  for  Percy's  Reliques.  In  Nancy  of 
the  Vale  Shenstone  strikes  a  not  unmusical  note, 
but  one  very  different  from  that  of  the  authentic 
balladists.  The  following  two  stanzas  are  repre- 
sentative of  this  "  ballad  "  : 

Her  shape  was  like  the  reed  so  sleek, 

So  taper,  straight  and  fair  ; 
Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek, 

How  charming  sweet  they  were  ! 

1  Grainger's  best-known  and  longest  poem  is  entitled,  The  Sugar  Cane. 
*  V.  infra,  p.  236. 
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Far  in  the  winding  Vale  retir'd, 

This  peerless  bud  I  found  ; 
And  shadowing  rocks  and  woods  conspir'd 

To  fence  her  beauties  round. 

In  Jemmy  Dawson,  Shenstone  adopts  the  ballad 
as  a  means  of  telling  the  story  of  a  rebel  of  the 
'  '45  "  who  was  executed  in  that  year. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  boy, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain  ; 
And  well  he  lov'd  one  charming  maid, 

And  dearly  was  he  lov'd  again. 

And  in  the  same  strain  the  ballad  tells  how  Dawson's 
''  tender  maid  "  witnessed  his  execution  and  then 
died.  Sometimes,  as  in  The  Rape  of  the  Trap  (1737) 
and  A  Ballad,  Shenstone  applied  the  word  "ballad" 
in  a  vague  way  to  poems  in  a  light,  dancing  measure 
which  in  no  way  resemble  the  ballad  proper. 

But  we  must  leave  with  this  scant  notice  these 
lesser  lights  and  pioneers  of  the  ballad  revival,  and, 
with  a  short  halt  at  Ramsay,  pass  on  to  the  work 
of  Percy. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY  (1686-1758) 

Allan  Ramsay  is  a  Scottish  rather  than  an  English 
poet.  As  his  best  poetic  productions,  such  songs 
as  Bessy  Bell  and  The  Young  Laird,  are  written  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  forerunners,  and  not  unworthy 
forerunners,  of  Burns,  they  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  English  lyric.  Ramsay  marks,  as  it 
were,  the  junction  of  that  northern  stream  of  lyric 
with  our  own  which  was  to  be  the  poetic  salvation, 
or  at  least  regeneration,  of  English  song,  and  which 
came  to  its  noblest  and  fullest  in  the  poems  of  Burns. 
But  some  even  of  Ramsay's  very  best  songs  are 
English,  and  we  cannot  leave  the  poet  wig-maker 
of  Edinburgh  without  quoting  from  two  of  his  best 
English  songs,  The  Last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor  and 
The  Lass  of  Paties  Mill.  There  is  a  new  vigour  as 
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of  the  northern  breezes,  a  bracing  lilt  and  apparent 
artlessness  in  such  stanzas  as  these  : 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me  : 
Ye  pow'rs  !  what  pain  do  I  endure, 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  ! 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  morn  display 'd 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid, 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter  ; 
Since  she  excels  in  ev'ry  grace, 

In  her  my  love  shall  center. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow, 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover, 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow, 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor, 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me  ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure, 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me  : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom, 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain, 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

A  chance  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon  to  Ram- 
say as  they  were  walking  along  the  bank  of  Irvine 
Water  at  a  place  called  Patie's  Mill,  where  they 
passed  a  beautiful  country  girl,1  led  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  lass  of  Patie's  mill, 

So  bonny,  blyth,  and  gay, 
In  spite  of  all  my  skill, 

She  stole  my  heart  away. 
When  tedding  of  the  hay, 

Bare-headed  on  the  green, 

Love  'midst  her  locks  did  play, 

And  wanton'd  in  her  een. 

Without  the  help  of  art, 

Like  flowers  which  grace  the  wild, 

She  did  her  sweets  impart, 
Whene'er  she  spoke  or  smil'd. 

i  Ramsay's  Works,  3  vols.,  1851,  II,  215,  note. 
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Her  looks  they  were  so  mild, 

Free  from  affected  pride, 
She  me  to  love  beguiTd  ; 

I  wish'd  her  for  my  bride. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  song  was  new  at  the  time, 
and  yet  contained  something  old,  as  old  as  the 
ancient  ballads  :  was  indeed  inspired  by  the  free, 
lilting  spirit  of  folk-song,  not  by  literary  rules  and 
models.  And  the  re-entrance  of  this  spirit  into 
eighteenth-century  poetry  was  of  good  augury  for 
lyric.  Such,  though  by  no  means  always  of  equal 
excellence,  were  Ramsay's  songs,  which  became  so 
popular  that  we  are  told  "  the  women  of  Edinburgh 
were  wont  to  send  out  their  children  with  a  penny, 
to  buy  '  Ramsay's  last  piece/  "  1  But,  as  we  have 
previously  said,  Ramsay  was  more  a  Scottish  than  an 
English  poet,  and  in  taking  leave  of  him  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  a  full  consideration  of  his  work  cannot 
be  in  place  here,  so  that  such  songs  as  Lochaber  No 
More,  and  others  dear  to  the  heart  of  Scotland,  must 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Ramsay  indeed  shows  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  time  coming  to  a  clear 
visibility  in  literature.  From  the  aristocratic  en- 
vironment of  English  literature  at  the  Restoration, 
the  centre  of  influence  passed  to  the  town,  to  a  united 
aristocratic,  political,  and  rich  social  circle  ;  the 
poets,  from  being  courtiers  and  hangers-on  of  the 
Court,  became  cultured  middle-class  people  and 
hangers-on  of  the  bookseller,  and  now  the  small 
tradesman  enters  the  literary  arena,  and  speaks  for 
the  people,  sings  the  emotions  of  the  common  heart, 
and  so  faithfully  that  the  women  of  Edinburgh  are 
his  audience,  sending  out  their  children  with  a 
copper  to  buy  his  "  last  piece/' 

Ramsay,  who  had  published  at  various  times  his 
own  poems,2  an  old  Scottish  poem  to  which  he  had 
added  a  second  canto,3  and  a  collection  entitled  Scots 
Songs,'  produced  in  1724  the  first  volume  of  a  collec- 

1  Ramsay's  Works,  I,  p.  17. 

2  Ibid.,  1721,  p.  18. 

8  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.     Ibid.,  17.       4  2nd  ed.,  1719.     Ibid.,  20. 
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tion  of  Scottish  and  English  Songs  entitled,  The  Tea 
Table  Miscellany,  dedicated — 

To  ilka  lovely  British  lass, 
Frae  lady  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Jean, 

Down  to  ilk  bonny  singing  Bess, 
Who  dances  barefoot  on  the  green. 

Such  was  the  new  and  greatly  extended  list  of  literary 
patrons,  and  so  pleased  were  they  by  Ramsay's  work, 
that  the  first  volume  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
second.  Later,  in  1727,  after  Ramsay  had  turned 
bookseller,  a  third,  and  subsequently  a  fourth  volume 
of  The  Tea  Table  Miscellany  appeared.  In  October 
1724  he  produced  The  Evergreen,  being  a  collection 
of  Scots  poems  wrote  by  the  ingenious  before  1600, 
but  in  his  transcription  Ramsay  changed  spelling, 
and  versification,  and  added  and  omitted  stanzas 
at  will,  while  the  title  is  misleading,  as  he  included 
contributions  by  "  the  ingenious "  after  1600  as 
well  as  before.  Some  of  these  were  his  own  work  ; 
others,  such  as  Hardyknute,1  a  fragment,  written  by 
Lady  Wardlaw,  were  the  work  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  all  were  represented  as  early  balladry.  Unlike 
The  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  the  Evergreen  soon  faded, 
expiring  in  a  second  edition  in  1761. 

THOMAS  PERCY  (1729-1811) 

The  revival  of  balladry,  attempted  for  Scotland 
by  Ramsay,  was  done  for  England  by  Thomas  Percy, 
certainly  the  grandson,  and  probably  the  son,  of  a 
grocer  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  great  house  of  the  Percys  of  Northum- 
berland. From  the  local  Grammar  School,  Percy 
as  an  exhibitioner  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1746,  and  from  there  in  1753  went  to  Easton  Maudit 
in  Northamptonshire,  the  living  of  which,  after  his 
taking  Holy  Orders,  was  presented  to  him  by  his 
college.  By  one  of  those  contradictions  so  common 
in  history  and  life  that  to  the  observant  they  cause 

1  First  published  1719;  v.  Camb.  Hist.  Lit.,  X,  226. 
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no  surprise,  this  sleek  ecclesiastic,  a  hanger-on  of 
the  nobility,  a  lover  of  himself  and  his  own  comfort, 
always  on  the  watch  to  better  his  own  interest,  be- 
came by  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (1765) 
one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  that  revival  of 
interest  in  Mediaeval  Chivalry  and  the  ancient  ballads, 
which  so  strongly  affected  the  early  Romantic  Move- 
ment and  found  such  full  expression  in  the  work 
of  Scott.  To  examine  the  Reliques  in  detail  is  alien 
from  our  purpose,  and  the  portion  of  Percy's  work 
which  here  concerns  us  is  small  and  uncertain.  He 
also  altered,  and  added  to,  the  original  ballads,  and 
made  at  least  one  famous  ballad-song  himself.  Percy 
did  not  carry  his  love  of  romance  into  real  life.  There 
is  no  hint  of  the  reckless  love  that  inspired  the 
ballads,  in  a  letter  announcing  marriage,  in  which 
he  says : 

"  It  is  about  a  month  since  I  was  happily  united 
to  a  young  lady  in  this  neighbourhood,  whose  fortune 
will  be  £2,000,  the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have  received 
down."  l 

The  letter  continues  with  a  priggish  account  of 
the  lady's  "  goodness/'  and  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
romantic  love  which  he  feigned  in  the  famous  ballad 
to  her  before  their  marriage,  when  he  wrote  : 

O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ? 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  ? 
No  longer  dressed  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  decked  with  jewels  rare  ; 
Say  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ?  2 

To  such   strains   did   Percy  woo  Anne  Gooderiche, 
who  became  his  wife.     Later,  when  his  position  in  the 

1  Letter  to  Wm.  Cleveland,  quoted  in  Gaussen's  Percy,  Prelate  and 
Poet,  p.  22. 

2  Pickford  points  out  that  this  poem  was  probably  suggested  by  a 
poem  entitled,  The  Young  Laird  of  Edinburgh  Katy,  in  Allan  Ramsay's 
Tea  Table  Miscellany,  the  second  stanza  of  which  opens  thus  : 

O  Katy  !  wiltu  gang  wi  me, 

And  leave  the  dinsome  town  awhile  ? 

Hales  and  Furnivall:  Percy  Folio  MS.,  I,  xlii. 
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Northumberland  household  took  him  away  from 
his  wife  for  long  periods  throughout  many  years,  so 
that  it  became  an  unusual  event  worthy  of  record 
when  he  "  stopped  at  Kew  on  his  way  to  London, 
to  spend  a  night  and  part  of  two  days  with  Mrs. 
Percy/' l  the  worthy  cleric  does  not  appear  to  have 
sung  so  ardently  as  before — 

O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

but  to  have  endeavoured  to  appease  the  not  unnatural 
dissatisfaction  of  Nancy  by  such  suave  epistolary 
compliments  as  the  following  : 

!<  If  Mr.  Hutchinson  says  handsome  things  of  his 
wife,  how  much  more  reason  have  I,  who  am  possessed 
of  one  as  far  superior  to  his,  as  the  diamond  is  to 
the  Bristol  stone,  and  though  I  do  not  express 
my  regard  in  poetry,  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,  in  honest 
prose,  and  esteem  myself  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  worthiest  of  women,  the  most  ex- 
cellent manager,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
whole  human  race."  2 

Surely  enough  recompense  here  for  an  absent 
husband  !  Though  the  poetry  has  dropped  out  of 
his  love,  he  can  still  use  "  honest  prose  "  as  he  calls 
it,  but  a  sceptic  might  dismiss  the  "  honest  prose  " 
as  dishonest  rhetoric. 

But  if  Percy  did  not  bring  much  of  the  spirit  of 
romance  and  chivalry  into  his  love  for  his  wife,  he 
was  equally  far  from  spoiling  his  earthly  and  eccle- 
siastical career  by  any  infusion  into  it  of  the  adven- 
turous, the  mediaeval,  the  romantic.  Percy  was  not 
like  Oscar  Wilde's  creation  who  remarked  that  the 
worst  of  having  a  romance  is  that  it  leaves  one  so 
unromantic,  for  he  never  had  the  potentiality  of 
romance  in  his  mediocre,  worldly-wise  disposition. 
He  always  played  for  safety  ;  he  trusted  in  Provi- 
dence, which  was  a  nicer  name  for  self-interest. 
He  would  cordially  have  endorsed  Samuel  Butler's 
ironical  lament,  "  We  have  all  sinned  and  fallen 

1  Gaussen's  Percy,  p.  119.  2  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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short  of  the  glory  of  being  as  comfortable  as  we 
easily  might  have  been . ' '  But  if  Percy  ever  sinned  in 
this  way  he  could  truly  claim  that  he  never  did  so 
knowingly.  The  cynic  might  say  that  Percy  thought 
more  of  lords  than  of  the  Lord,  and  busied  himself 
more  with  the  commands  of  Northumberland  than 
with  the  Commandments  of  the  Almighty.  Before 
his  marriage,  this  student  of  the  rough  old  border 
ballads,  and  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  writes  like  the 
flunkey  that  he  was  at  heart : 

'  The  life  I  lead  is  suited  to  my  taste.  My  time 
is  divided  between  books  and  pleasure.  I  enjoy 
much  of  the  company  of  the  fair  sex,  without  being 
pestered  with  too  much  care.  I  am  near  enough  to 
London,  yet  do  not  feel  the  inconvenience  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood. When  I  am  in  a  studious  fit,  I  bury 
myself  in  books  ;  when  in  a  gay  mood  I  gallant  it 
among  the  ladies,  whose  friendship  and  confidence 
I  enjoy  without  being  too  closely  nailed  down  to 
them." 

But  the  cup  of  joy  of  this  embryonic  bishop  is 
not  only  full  but  overflowing,  for  he  continues  : 

' '  This  week  Easton  Maudit  wears  a  smiling  aspect. 
My  lord  and  some  agreeable  young  people  of  dis- 
tinction are  down  here  ;  they  do  me  the  honour  to 
confine  me  altogether  to  their  company,  so  that  it  is 
but  seldom  I  can  steal  an  hour  to  converse  with 
an  absent  friend."  l 

In  the  same  letter  he  informs  his  cousin  Cleveland  : 

"  This  evening  there  is  to  be  a  grand  ball  and 
assembly  at  Newport  Pagnell,  where  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  will  be  ;  and  I  am 
already  engaged  to  dance  with  a  new-married  lady 
of  some  distinction."  * 

When  Percy's  younger  brother  died  suddenly  in 
1756,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  doubly  bitter  because 
"  it  is  inconceivable  what  an  addition  his  regimentals 

1  Gaussen's  Percy,  p.  13.  z  Ibid.,  pp.  90-1. 
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made  to  him.  We  spared  no  expense,  but  amidst  the 
unexpected  splendour  to  which  he  was  so  suddenly 
raised  (for  my  lord  [Sussex]  took  him  to  walk  with 
him  every  day  in  the  Park).  .  .  ." 

To  enjoy  the  Reliques,  the  reader  must  forget 
this  childishly  sycophantic  priest,  for  a  parallel 
to  whom  we  must  go  back  to  Young.  What 
wonder  that  Percy  and  Johnson  could  seldom  agree  ! 
Like  Young,  Percy  became  chaplain  to  the  King 
(George  III).  Once,  preaching  before  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Percy  grew  quite  heroic,  a  fact  which 
he  proudly  records  : 

"  On  Sunday  last  I  had  the  honour  to  preach  before 
H.R.H.  at  Alnwick  Church,  where  he  behaved  re- 
markably attentive.  I  adapted  my  discourse  to  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation  ;  and  hinted  as  gently 
as  I  could,  the  necessity  persons  of  the  first  rank  were 
under  of  being  circumspect  in  their  conduct ;  for 
that  every  eye  is  upon  them,  and  the  world  is  ever 
disposed  to  aggravate  their  failings.  He  took  this 
hint  in  good  part ;  he  invited  me  to  call  on  him  often 
in  London,  and  spoke  of  me  to  others  in  a  very 
obliging  manner/' 1 

So  after  all,  the  good  cleric  has  not  spoiled  his 
chances  in  this  world  because  of  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  next. 

One  can  almost  hear  the  sigh  of  relief  with  which 
the  above  passage  concludes  : 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  *' 

"  What  indeed  ?  "  say  the  Youngs  and  Percys, 
nodding  gravely.  "  But  if  a  man  shall  gain  both, 
then  the  profit  shall  be  greater  still." 

"  Where  do  you  think  I  have  been  this  evening  ?  " 
writes  Percy  to  his  wife,  on  June  20,  1767.  "  To  see 
the  Duke  of  York  act  a  play.  This  is  a  distinction 
that  very  few  of  the  first  nobility  themselves  have 

1  Gaussen's  Percy,  pp.  100-2. 
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obtained.  ...  It  is  to  Lady  Delaval  that  I  am 
indebted  for  this  great  honour.  She  is  Sir  Francis 
Delaval's  Brother's  wife/'  And  he  assures  his  wife 
with  evident  satisfaction  that  "  Nothing  could  be 
conducted  in  a  more  genteel  manner/'  while  of  "  Lady 
Stanhope,  another  sister  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval's  (wife 
of  Sir  William  Stanhope,  brother  to  Lord  Chesterfield)" 
who  acted  in  this  play,  he  writes  :  "  All  agree  that  she 
is  equal  to  any  actress,  yet  amid  all  her  action,  you 
saw  the  delicacy  of  a  modest,  well-bred  woman,  very 
different  from  the  hirelings  of  the  stage."  l 

But  we  will  turn  from  the  exaggerated  respect  for 
worldly  success  of  this  balladist  bishop,  and  give 
one  glimpse  of  his  deeper  philosophy  of  life.  Percy 
had  accepted  the  position  of  a  dependent  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick,  as  "an 
unexpected  favour  from  Heaven,"  *  but  in  time  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  "  innocently 
make  use  of  such  humane  means  as  prudence  sug- 
gested for  the  establishment  of  himself  and  his 
family  in  a  more  independent  position." 3  He 
thought  a  prebend  in  Worcester,  the  city  of  his 
ancestors,  would  suit  him,  so  begged  his  cousin 
Cleveland  to  send  him  an  account  of  all  the  Preben- 
daries of  Worcester  Cathedral,  stating  their  age, 
state  of  health,  and  the  chances  of  a  stall  falling 
vacant.  Percy  expressed  a  fear  that  these  kindly 
inquiries  might  prove  fruitless,  but  like  a  good 
Christian  and  pious  man,  he  left  '  the  event 
to  Divine  Providence."  But  "  Divine  Providence  " 
was  rather  fickle,  for  when  at  length  one  of  the 
Prebendaries  "  dropt,"  Percy  failed  to  secure  his 
stall ;  but,  steadfast  in  the  faith,  he  did  not  lose 
hope,  asking  instead  to  receive  early  notice  of  any 
"  ensuing  or  expected  vacancies."  4  Other  indica- 
tions of  the  time-serving  character  of  this  ecclesiastic 
might  be  given/  but  we  have  been  already  too  long 
diverted  from  his  chief  contribution  to  literature, 

1  Gaussen's  Percy,  pp.  100-2.  3  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  119.    "  4  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  134,  and  Percy's  Dedication  of  the  Reliques. 
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The  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  which  ap- 
peared in  February  1765, l  and  had  an  enormous 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  age,  an  influence 
which  was  not  without  effect  upon  the  course  of 
English  lyric. 

Percy  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  ballad  litera- 
ture at  some  date  unknown,  but  obviously  in  early  life, 
by  the  chance  discovery  of  an  old  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  ballads.  This  is  Percy's  own  account  written 
on  the  cover  of  the  MS.  : 

"  When  I  first  got  possession  of  this  MS.  I  was 
very  young  and  being  no  degree  an  antiquary,  I 
had  not  then  learnt  to  reverence  it ;  which  must 
be  my  excuse  for  the  scribble  I  then  spread  over 
some  parts  of  its  margin,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
for  even  taking  out  the  leaves  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transcribing.  I  have  since  been  more  careful. 
— T.  P."  * 

Another  note  on  the  cover  made  by  Percy  and 
dated  November  7,  1769,  includes  the  following 
account  of  its  discovery  : 

"  This  very  curious  old  manuscript,  in  its  present 
mutilated  state,  but  unbound  and  sadly  torn,  &c., 
I  rescued  from  destruction  and  begged  at  the  hands 
of  my  worthy  friend  Humphrey  Pitt,  Esqr.,  then 
living  at  Shiffnal,  in  Shropshire,  afterwards  of 
Priorslee,  near  that  town  ;  who  died  very  lately 
at  Bath  [viz.  in  the  summer  of  1769].  I  saw  it  lying 
dirty  on  the  floor,  under  a  Bureau  in  ye  Parlour  : 
being  used  by  the  maids  to  light  the  fire/' 3 

Later,  Percy  no  doubt  saw  (as  his  fulsome  dedica- 
tion of  the  Reliques  to  the  Countess  of  Northumber- 
land shows)  that  his  antiquarian  interest  might  be 
made  to  support  a  greater  interest,  and  the  result 
was  the  volumes  of  1765. 

In  the  Preface,  Percy  shows  a  vague  anticipation 

1  Hales  and  Furnivall's  ed.  of  Percy  MS.,  I,  xxxvii. 

2  v.  Reliques,  ed.  H.  B.,  Wheatley,  3  vols.,  1876,  I,  Ixxxi. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  Ixxxii, 
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of  opposition  to  his  work,  due  to  the  alien  taste  of  a 
day  not  yet  free  from  Augustan  tradition,  and  he 
tries  to  anticipate  it  by  citing  Johnson  and  Shen- 
stone  as  his  supporters,  while  he  concludes  with  the 
following  somewhat  naive  statement  : 

"  As  great  care  has  been  taken  to  admit  nothing 
immoral  and  indecent,  the  editor  hopes  he  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  having  bestowed  some  of  his  idle 
hours  on  the  ancient  literature  of  our  country,  or  in 
rescuing  from  oblivion  some  pieces  (though  but  the 
amusements'of  our  ancestors)  which  tend  to  place  in 
a  striking  light  their  taste,  genius,  sentiments,  or 
manners/'  l 

Percy  also  makes  a  somewhat  shamefaced  plea 
for  the  ancient  ballads. 

"  In  a  polished  age  like  the  present/'  he  writes, 
"  I  am  sensible  that  many  of  these  reliques  of  anti- 
quity will  require  great  allowances  to  be  made  for 
them.  Yet  have  they,  for  the  most  part,  a  pleasing 
simplicity,  and  many  artless  graces,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  no  mean  critics  have  been  thought  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  higher  beauties,  and, 
if  they  do  not  dazzle  the  imagination,  are  frequently 
found  to  interest  the  heart/' 2 

Like  Ramsay,  Percy  decided  to  gild  the  bitter 
pill  of  antiquity  with  a  touch  of  the  gold  of  later 
poetry,  and  in  the  next  few  sentences  he  explains 
the  addition  as  follows  : 

"  To  atone  for  the  rudeness  of  the  more  obsolete 
poems,  each  volume  concludes  with  a  few  modern 
attempts  in  the  same  kind  of  writing  :  and,  to  take 
off  from  the  tediousness  of  the  longer  narratives, 

i  Ed.  of  1765  and  later  eds.;  Wheatley,  I,  15. 

8  Ed.  of  1765  and  later  eds. ;  v.  Wheatley,  1,8.  "  The  names  of  so 
many  men  of  learning,  and  character,"  Percy  says  later  in  this  same 
Preface,  "  the  Editor  hopes  will  serve  as  an  amulet  to  guard  him  from 
every  unfavourable  censure,  for  having  bestowed  any  attention  on  a  parcel 
of  Old  Ballads.  It  was  at  the  request  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
of  others  eminent  for  their  genius  and  taste,  that  this  little  work  was 
undertaken." 
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they  are  everywhere  intermingled  with  little  elegant 
pieces  of  the  lyric  kind/'  i 

This  concession  to  popular  taste  is  of  course 
regarded,  and  rightly  regarded,  as  a  fault  by  modern 
students  of  the  genuine  ballad.  "  The  weak  point 
in  the  book/'  says  Wheatley,  "  is  the  insertion  of 
some  of  the  modern  pieces.  The  old  minstrel 
believed  the  wonders  he  related  ;  but  a  poet  educated 
in  modern  ideas  cannot  transfer  himself  back  to  the 
times  of  chivalry,  so  that  his  attempts  at  imitating 
'  the  true  Gothic  manner  '  are  apt  to  fill  his  readers 
with  a  sense  of  unreality/' z 

It  is  precisely  with  this  "  weak  point  "  or  part 
of  it  that  we,  pursuing  the  course  of  eighteenth- 
century  lyric,  have  to  deal.  The  ancient  ballads, 
apart  from  their  general  influence  upon  the  poets 
of  the  day,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
We  know  that  an  appreciation  of  them  had  been 
precariously  sustained  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Ambrose  Philips  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  that 
Percy  was  encouraged  by  Garrick,  Warton,  Shenstone 
and  others,  so  that  he  could  say  in  his  Preface  : 

'  The  plan  of  the  work  was  settled  in  concert  with 
the  late  elegant  Mr.  Shenstone,  who  was  to  have 
borne  a  joint  share  in  it  had  not  death  unhappily 
prevented  him/' 3 

Percy  also  states  in  the  Preface  that — 

'  To  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  he 
owes  many  valuable  hints  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work."  4 

But,  as  we  repeat  in  a  later  chapter,  in  which 
Johnson's  ridicule  of  the  balladists  is  described  in 
greater  detail,  what  assistance  Johnson  gave  seems 

i  Reliques,  ed.  Wheatley,  I,  8-9. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  Ixxxix. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  12.     How  true  this  is,  is  proved  by  Shenstone 's  letter  to 
Graves,  March    i,  1761  (Works,  III,  1768-9.     Letter   CIII  (not  CII,  as 
quoted  by  Wheatley),  p.  321  ;   v.  also  Thomas  Percy  und  Wm.    Shenstone, 
by  Dr.  Hans  Hecht,  Strassburg,  1909). 

4  Ibid.,  I,  14,  and  ed.  1765. 
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to  have  been  inspired  more  by  personal  friendship, 
or  rather  perhaps  literary  camaraderie,  than  by 
enthusiasm  for,  or  sympathy  with,  the  attempted 
ballad-revival. 

"  The  conversation  having  turned/'  says  Boswell, 
describing  an  evening  spent  at  Thrale's  house  in 
April  1773,  "  on  modern  imitations  of  ancient 
ballads,  and  someone  having  praised  their  simpli- 
city, he  treated  them  with  that  ridicule  which  he 
always  displayed  when  that  subject  was  mentioned/' 1 

If  Johnson's  dislike  had  been  limited  to  the  ballad 
imitators  and  not  extended  to  the  ballads  themselves, 
the  modern  reader  would  not  disagree  with  him; 
but  a  later  chapter  will  show  that  he  had  a  sweep- 
ing contempt  for  balladists  ancient  and  modern.2 
Although  Percy  stated  that  "  the  greater  part  "  of 
his  Reliques  was  taken  from  the  MS.  he  had  dis- 
covered, only  45  pieces  out  of  the  180  in  the 
Reliques  were  taken  from  this  MS.,3  which  he  says, 
contained  nearly  200  pieces.4  He  altered  the  bal- 
lads in  some  cases,  filling  up  omissions  or  making 
"  improvements/'  according  to  his  own  judgment. 
The  piece  in  which  the  work  of  his  own  hand  is  most 
explicitly  stated  is  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray,  a 
poem  he  made  by  linking  up  certain  fragments. 
So  incapable  were  many  of  Percy's  contemporaries 
of  appreciating  these  antique  poems,  that  they 
begged  him  to  include  more  of  his  own  work,  and 
likened  his  essays  on  the  ballads  to  "  charming 
young  waiting-maids  attending  old  haggard  dowdies 
of  quality."  5  Percy's  own  notes  sometimes  show 

1  Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  II,  212. 

1  Vide  Johnson's  satire  on  Antiquarians  (Rambler,  No.  177,  November 
26,  1751),  in  which  he  says  :  "  Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old 
ballads,  for  he  considered  them  as  the  genuine  records  of  the  national 
taste.  He  offered  to  show  me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and  by  the  help  of  which  the 
text  might  be  freed  from  several  corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had 
any  claim  to  such  favours  from  him." — Works,  1825,  Vol.  II,  p.  332. 

3  Reliques,  ed.  Wheatley,  I,  Ixxxv-lxxxvi.      Hales  and  Furni vail 'sed.  of 
Percy  MS.,  I,  xxii. 

4  Preface,  Reliques,  ed.  Wheatley,  I,  7. 
6  Gaussen's  Percy,  p.  49. 
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little  more  appreciation  for  the  real  charm,  the 
simplicity  and  song-note  of  the  early  ballads.  He 
could  never  have  said,  as  Shenstone  did:  "Tis 
such  Pieces  that  contain  the  true  Chemical  Spirit  or 
Essence  of  Poetry,  a  Little  of  which  properly  mingled 
is  sufficient  to  strengthen  and  keep  alive  very  con- 
siderable Quantities  of  the  kind/' l 

Amongst  the  modern  poems  in  the  Reliques  are 
some  already  mentioned  :  Grainger's  West  Indian 
Ballad  Bryan  and  Pereene,  Shenstone's  Jemmy 
Dawson,  Mallet's  ballad  here  entitled  Margaret's 
Ghost,  and  Tickell's  Lucy  and  Colin.'1' 

Amongst  a  series  of  Mad  Songs  are  two  from 
Durfey's  comedy  Don  Quixote*  which  appeared  just 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
songs  were  probably  written  by  the  redoubtable 
Durfey,  and  are  by  no  means  beyond  the  flight  of 
that  gentleman's  limited  genius.  Glover's  once 
celebrated  ballad  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost*  is  included, 
and  also  the  Scottish  song  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour, 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow?  The  Mad  Songs  also  include 
one  by  another  eighteenth-century  writer,  Henry 
Carey,  which  opens  thus  : 

I  go  to  the  Elysian  shade, 
Where  sorrow  ne'er  shall  wound  me  ; 

Where  nothing  shall  my  rest  invade, 
But  joy  shall  still  surround  me. 

I  fly  from  Celia's  cold  disdain, 

From  her  disdain  I  fly  ; 
She  is  the  cause  of  all  my  pain, 

For  her  alone  I  die.6 

From  Shenstone,  Percy  had  obtained  a  modern 
ballad-poem  written  in  1748  by  Dr.  Harrington  of 

1  Thomas  Percy  und  Wm.  Shenstone,  ed.  Hecht,  Strassburg,  1909,  p.  46. 

Reliques,  ed.  Wheatley,  I,  328  ;  II,  371  ;  III,  308  ;  III,  312. 

Ibid.,  II,  354,  357- 

Ibid.,  Ill,  367  ;   v.  also  infra,  vol.  II. 

Ibid.,  II,  p.  362. 

Ibid.,  II,  p.  355.  Winifreda,  from  Lewis's  Miscellany,  is,  strangely 
enough,  included  in  the  Reliques  because  "  It  is  here  said,  how  truly  I 
know  not,  to  be  a  translation  from  the  ancient  British  language." — 
Percy's  note.  Wheatley,  I,  323.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Bath  and  based  upon  local  tradition  at  the  place 
near  Glastonbury  known  as  Wokey-Hole.  Percy 
printed  a  version  of  this,  containing  alterations  made 
by  Shenstone,  and  entitled,  The  Witch  of  Wokey  : 

In  aunciente  days  tradition  showes 
A  base  and  wicked  elfe  arose, 

The  Witch  of  Wokey  hight  : 
Oft  have  I  heard  the  fearfull  tale 
From  Sue,  and  Roger  of  the  vale, 

On  some  long  winter's  night. 

And  the  poet  proceeds  in  such  verse,  half-terrifying, 
half -humorous,  to  tell  how — 

From  Glaston  came  a  lerned  wight, 
Full  bent  to  marr  her  fell  despight, 

And  well  he  did,  I  ween  : 
Sich  mischief  never  had  been  known, 
And,  since  his  mickle  lerninge  shown, 

Sich  mischief  ne'er  has  been. 

He  chauntede  out  his  godlie  booke, 
He  crost  the  water,  blest  the  brooke, 

Then — pater  noster  done, — 
The  ghastly  hag  he  sprinkled  o'er  ; 
'  When  lo  !  where  stood  a  hag  before, 
Now  stood  a  ghastly  stone. 

But  later  comes  the  disaster  of  the  witch's  curse  : 

But  tho'  this  lernede  clerke  did  well ; 
With  grieved  heart,  alas  !  I  tell, 

She  left  this  curse  behind  : 
That  Wokey-nymphs  forsaken  quite, 
Tho'  sense  and  beauty  both  unite, 

Should  find  no  leman  kind. 

For  lo  !  even,  as  the  fiend  did  say, 
The  sex  have  found  it  to  this  day, 

That  men  are  wondrous  scant : 
Here's  beauty,  wit,  and  sense  combin'd, 
With  all  that's  good  and  virtuous  join'd, 

Yet  hardly  one  gallant. 

In  his  despair,  the  poet,  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
worldly  wisdom,  turns  to  Oxford  for  help  in  so  sad 
a  dilemma  : 
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Shall  then  sich  maids  unpitied  moane  ? 
They  might  as  well,  like  her,  be  stone, 

As  thus  forsaken  dwell. 
Since  Glaston  now  can  boast  no  clerks  ; 
Come  down  from  Oxenford,  ye  sparks, 

And,  oh  !  revoke  the  spell. 

And  the  poem  concludes  in  the  next  stanza  with 
the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  consolation  for  the 
ladies  of  Wokey,  that 

We  only  wait  to  find  sich  men, 
As  best  deserve  your  choice.1 

Strange  it  is,  but  obviously  true,  that  out  of  the 
mingling  influences  of  such  stuff  as  this,  and  of  the 
revival  of  ancient  echoes  of  chivalry  Lyrical  Ballads 
was  born,  two  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Perhaps  of  greater  importance,  certainly  of  in- 
finitely higher  immediate  poetic  value,  was  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Reliques  of  several  charming  examples 
of  earlier  song.  A  simple  sincerity  and  sincere  sim- 
plicity inspires  such  lyrics  as  Marlowe's 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,2 
Shakespeare's 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,3 
and  the  exquisite  but  anonymous 

Love  will  find  out  the  way.4 

In  these  volumes  also  faery-song  was  once  more 
brought  before  the  public  eye,5  though  the  poems 
were  not  new. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Percy,  the  worthy  if  scarcely 
attractive  chaplain  and  antiquary,  later  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle and  finally  Bishop  of  Dromore.  Of  his  greatest 
supporter  in  the  good  work  of  balladry,  Goldsmith, 
we  shall  speak  later.  The  services  of  Garrick, 
who  lent  from  his  ballad  collection,  of  the  genial 
Warton,  who  ransacked  Oxford  libraries,  and  of 

1  Reliques,  ed.  Wheatley,  I,  325-8.  3  Ibid.,  I,  230. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  220.  4  Ibid.,  Ill,  232. 

6  Ibid.,  Ill,  199,  204,  207. 
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Grainger,  who  pursued  his  search  for  ballads  even  to 
the  West  Indies  and  produced  the  lamentable  pro- 
duction already  quoted,  need  no  further  comment, 
so  we  will  conclude  with  a  final  word  on  Percy 
himself,  and  a  last  example  of  his  own  poetic  skill. 
In  March  1758,  a  year  before  his  marriage,  he 
penned  one  of  the  few  poems  by  himself  that  are 
known  to  us.  He  who  had  gloried  in  his  bachelor 
freedom,  who  so  carefully  counted  the  cost  of  every 
action  before  he  acted,  is  carried  away  by  the  call 
of  spring  to  such  romantic  heights  as  these : 

Deep  howls  the  North  with  chilling  blast, 

Fast  falls  the  snow  and  rain  ; 
Down  rush  the  floods  with  headlong  haste, 

And  deluge  all  the  plain. 

Yet  all  in  vain  the  tempest  roars, 

And  whirls  the  drifted  snow  ; 
In  vain  the  torrents  scorn  the  shores, 

To  A****  I  must  go. 

Love  bids  achieve  the  hardy  deed, 

And  act  each  noble  part  ; 
He  wings  the  feet  with  eagle  speed, 

And  lends  the  lion  heart. 

The  cheerful  blaze,  the  social  hour, 

The  Friend,  all  plead  in  vain  ; 
Love  calls  :  I  brave  each  adverse  power 

Of  peril  and  of  pain. 

Who  shall  say  Percy  was  never  romantic  ?  And, 
lest  his  light  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  he  sent  off  copies 
of  the  poem  to  two  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Grain- 
ger, and  in  the  same  year  secured  its  publication  in 
The  Grand  Magazine.1  In  1771  Percy  published  a 
ballad  of  his  own  entitled,  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth, 
"  which/'  says  Pickford,  "  though  it  has  been 
severely  criticised,  yet  very  aptly  describes  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  interesting  places  of  its  kind 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  very  likely  was  composed 
by  Percy  when  on  a  visit  to  those  regions  as  the  guest 

1  Gaussen's  Percy,  pp.  16-17. 
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of  his  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland."1 

None  the  less  it  is  a  weak  and  frequently  ridiculous 
production,  which  goes  very  far  to  explain  and  justify 
Johnson's  contempt,2  for  the  ballad  imitators.  The 
simplicity  of  the  real  ballad  becomes  ludicrous  in  this 
moralising  imitation,  which  is  meant  to  show  the 
evils  of  jealousy.  The  inevitable  Hermit  appears. 
The  old  vigour  and  true  motion  of  the  real  ballad 
are  transmuted  by  Percy  into  this  : 

The  Hermit  sigh'd,  the  Hermit  wept, 

For  sorrow  scarce  could  speak  ; 
At  length  he  wip'd  the  trickling  tears 

That  all  bedewed  his  cheek. 

Alas  !  my  children,  human  life 

Is  but  a  vale  of  woe  ; 
And  very  mournful  is  the  tale, 

Which  ye  so  fain  would  know.3 

How  delightful,  amid  this  weak  sentimentality, 
is  Johnson's  parody  on  this  poem,  a  parody  which 
soon  spread  "  over  half  the  town/'4 

In  so  far  as  Johnson  rebelled  against  the  common- 
place and  false  sentiment  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  modern  reader  must  heartily  agree  with  him. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  these  bad  imitations 
played  their  part  in  the  return  of  romance,  and  it 
is  in  the  light  of  this  later  event  that  we  are  obliged 
to  consider  them  at  all.  Even  in  this  same  ballad, 
an  occasional  stanza  verges  upon  the  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth  : 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  day, 

Led  by  the  fragrant  breeze, 
I  wandered  forth  to  take  the  air 

Among  the  green- wood  trees. 

The  reintroduction  of  simplicity — simplicity  of  emo- 
tion, of  nature,  of  poetic  art — was  the  great  gift  of 
the  ballad  revival  to  eighteenth-century  lyric,  and 
that  fact  outweighs  in  value  all  its  shortcomings. 

1  Life  of  Percy,  in  Hales  and  Furnivall's  ed.  of  Percy  MS.,  I,  xliii. 

a  V.  infra,  p.  273  et  seq. 

3  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  pub.  1771,  p.  1 8.  *   V.  infra,  p.  278. 
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But  Percy  did  not  realise  what  was  the  best  work  of 
his  life,  for  in  1778,  writing  of  the  Reliques,  he 
says  :  "I  only  considered  these  things  as  pardonable, 
at  best,  among  the  levities  (I  had  almost  said  follies) 
of  my  youth." l  How  indignant  the  good  man 
would  have  been  if  some  friend  had  told  him  the 
sober  truth,  that  these  "  follies  of  his  youth  "  were 
infinitely  more  important,  and  would  render  his 
name  far  more  enduring,  than  all  the  episcopal 
honours  to  secure  which,  with  toil  and  not  entirely 
without  ignominy,  he  had  sacrificed  long  and  barren 
years. 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON  (1752-1770) 

"  Paint  me  an  angel  with  wings  and  a  trumpet, 
to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world/'  *  said  the  boy 
Chatterton  to  a  friendly  potter,  who  after  promising 
the  child  a  present  of  earthenware  inquired  what 
device  he  would  like  painted  thereon.  Time,  the 
great  potter,  answered  his  desire,  but  Death  was  the 
angel,  and  she  blew,  at  least  for  his  generation,  the 
trumpet  of  ill-fame.  Even  to-day,  probably  the 
best-known,  not  infrequently  the  only  known  fact 
about  Chatterton  is  that  he  committed  suicide,  along 
with  the  complementary  fact  that  he  was  a  literary 
forger. 

Of  Chatterton's  acknowledged  poems  written  in 
the  language  of  his  own  day,  little  need  be  said,  for 
these  poems  give  little  or  no  indication  of  the  high 
poetic  genius  which  found  expression  in  those  attri- 
buted by  him  to  Rowley.  Many  of  them  are  typical 
eighteenth-century  songs,  such  as  the  following  to  a 
Bristol  lady  : 

As  spring  now  approaches  with  all  his  gay  train, 
And  scatters  his  beauties  around  the  green  plain, 
Come  then,  my  dear  charmer,  all  scruples  remove, 
Accept  of  my  passion,  allow  me  to  love.3 

1  Letter  to  Pinkerton.     Hales  and  Furnivall,  I,  Ivii. 

2  His  sister's  testimony.      Vide  Gregory's  Lifein  Works,  1803, 1,  vii,  note. 

3  A  song  to  Miss  C.   .   .   .  am  of  Bristol  (May  4,  1770)  :  Poems,  ed.  Lee, 
P-  33- 
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Indeed  Chatterton' s  modern  verse  for  the  most  part 
continues  the  Augustan  vein  of  Swift  and  Pope,  and 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  ease  and  fluency.  Similar 
poems  are,  A  New  Song  to  his  friend  Catcott,  To 
Mrs.  Hay  wood  the  Novelist,  and  the  poems  he  wrote  to 
Miss  Hoyland  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Baker.  Baker 
had  left  Bristol  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  ultimately  settled  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Chatterton  sent  him  a  number  of  poems,  most  of 
which  were  written  for  Baker  to  send  back  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Hoyland  of  Bristol,  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
posed by  himself.  The  poetical  productions  of  this 
vicarious  love-making  have  no  special  merit  to 
recommend  them.  Chatterton,  ignorant  of  the 
West  Indies,  gave  rein  to  his  imagination,  and 
produced  pictures  far  from  actuality,  in  which  he 
describes  how  away  from  England — 

The  bubbling  fountains  lose  the  power  to  please, 
and  pictures — 

The  rocky  cataracts,  the  shady  trees, 
The  juicy  fruitage  of  enchanting  hue, 
Whose  luscious  virtues  England  never  knew. 

Another  of  these  effusions  opens  with  the  far  from 
inspired  line — 

Once  more  the  muse  to  beauteous  Hoyland  sings. 

But  the  opening  of  yet  another  of  these  poetical 
aphrodisiacs, 

Since  short  the  busy  scene  of  life  will  prove, 
Let  us,  my  Hoyland,  learn  to  live  and  love, 

is  not  without  interest,  as  it  suggests  Chatterton's 
familiarity  with  Marlowe's  "  Come  live  with  me  and 
be  my  love."  Chatterton  also  tries  his  hand  at 
the  lighter  style  of  Augustan  verse,  when  he  writes, 
again  for  Miss  Hoyland  : 

Tell  me,  god  of  soft  desires, 

Little  Cupid,  wanton  boy, 
How  thou  kindlest  up  thy  fires, 

Giving  pleasing  pain  and  joy. 
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Hoyland's  beauty  is  thy  bow, 

Striking  glances  are  thy  darts  : 
Making  conquests  never  slow, 

Ever  gaining  conquered  hearts  ; 

and  he  concludes  with  a  youthful  attempt  at  pathos  : 

Oh  my  Hoyland  !  blest  with  thee, 

I'd  the  raging  storm  defy, 
In  thy  smiles  I  live,  am  free  ; 

When  thou  frownest,  I  must  die. 

But  even  in  his  modern  verse  Chatterton  shows  the 
effect  of  the  later  writers  of  the  century,  especially 
of  Collins.  It  is  true  that  Chatterton's  reference  to 
Collins,  in  February :  An  Elegy,  in  which  he  exclaims, 

Let  me  like  midnight  cats,  or  Collins  sing, 

is  hardly  complimentary,  but  nevertheless,  at  times  he 
did  sing  in  a  manner  which  owes  its  inspiration  to  the 
work  of  Collins  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  writer. 
What  but  Collins's  Ode  to  Pity,  and  kindred  verses, 
could  have  set  the  pattern  for  such  stanzas  as  these  ? 

Ye  nine,  awake  the  chorded  shell, 
Whilst  I  the  praise  of  Alcock  tell 

In  truth-dictated  lays : 
On  wings  of  genius  take  thy  flight, 
O  muse  !  above  the  Olympic  height, 

Make  echo  sing  his  praise. 

Nature,  in  all  her  glory  drest, 

Her  flowery  crown,  her  verdant  vest, 

Her  zone  ethereal  blue, 
Receives  new  charms  from  Alcock 's  hand  ; 
The  eye  surveys,  at  his  command, 

Whole  kingdoms  at  a  view.1 

In  such  stanzas  we  see  Chatterton  borrowing  not 
only  one  of  Collins's  favourite  rhythms,  but  even 
some  of  his  favourite  expressions,  in  such  phrases  as 
«  chorded  shell,"  and  "  ethereal  blue."  *  The  same 

1  On  Mr.  Alcock  of  Bristol,  1769. 

8  Cf.  also  Chatterton's  poems  to  Miss  Bush  of  Bristol,  the  poems  cited 
immediately  hereafter,  and  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Tandey,  senr. 
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source  of  inspiration  is  evident  in  the  following 
Ode  to  Miss  Hoyland,  which  opens  thus  : 

Amidst  the  wild  and  dreary  dells, 
The  distant  echo-giving  bells, 

The  bending  mountain's  head  ; 
Whilst  evening,  moving  through  the  sky, 
Over  the  object  and  the  eye, 

Her  pitchy  robes  doth  spread  ; 

There,  gently  moving  through  the  vale, 
Bending  before  the  blustering  gale, 

Fell  apparitions  glide  ; 
Whilst  roaring  rivers  echo  round, 
The  drear  reverberating  sound 

Runs  through  the  mountain  side. 

But  old  and  new  influences  contended  in  the  genius 
of  Chatterton,  just  as  they  did  in  that  of  Gray, 
and  in  the  next  stanzas  the  old  Augustan  taste 
banishes  the  spirit  of  Collins,  so  that  the  poem 
degenerates  into  the  conventional  poetic  cant  of  the 
day,  as  the  following  verses  show  : 

Ah  !  Hoyland,  empress  of  my  heart, 
When  will  thy  breast  admit  the  dart, 

And  own  a  mutual  flame  ? 
When,  wandering  in  the  myrtle  groves, 
Shall  mutual  pleasures  seal  our  loves, 

Pleasures  without  a  name  ? 

And  the  poem  continues  in  this  degenerate  state 
until  the  conclusion.  But  the  flashes  of  inspiration 
derived  from  the  poetic  example  of  Collins  are  of 
considerable  interest,  and  prevent  the  wholesale 
condemnation  of  Chatterton' s  modern  and  acknow- 
ledged work  being  too  strictly  applied.  The  poetic 
spirit  breathed  uncertainly  and  fitfully  in  him  when 
he  wrote  this  type  of  verse.  Just  as  in  the  last  poem 
mentioned  the  spirit  of  Collins  soon  departed  and 
left  only  the  banalities  of  a  feeble  imitator  of 
Augustan  lyric,  so  in  other  poems  a  feeble  beginning 
will  suddenly  be  lifted  up  to  a  much  higher  range 
of  song  by  the  sudden  stimulus  of  Collinses  genius. 
The  Complaint  is  a  good  example  of  this.  It  opens 
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weakly,  at  a  low  poetic  level,  which  may  be  judged 
by  the  first  lines  : 

Love,  lawless  tyrant  of  my  breast, 
When  will  my  passions  be  at  rest, 
And  in  soft  murmurs  roll — 

But  later,  the  poem  becomes  such  an  echo  of  Collins 
as  is  heard  in  the  following  stanzas,  in  which,, 
taking  the  earlier  poet's  metres,  words,  and  sym- 
bolism, Chatterton  tells  us  how — 

Oft  at  the  solitary  hour 

When  melancholy's  silent  power 

Is  gliding  through  the  shade  ; 
With  raging  madness  by  her  side, 
Whose  hands  in  blood  and  murder  dyed, 

Display  the  reeking  blade, 

I  catch  the  echo  of  their  feet, 
And  follow  to  their  drear  retreat 

Of  deadliest  nightshade  wove  : 
There,  stretched  upon  the  dewy  ground, 
Whilst  noxious  vapours  rise  around, 

I  sigh  my  tale  of  love. 

Thus  is  the  boy-poet  caught  up  in  the  flight  of  his 
predecessor  ;  but  in  the  final  stanza  he  falls  down 
heavily  upon  Augustan  soil,  or  rather  rock.  The  lilt 
of  such  modern  balladists  as  Shenstone  with  his 
Nancy  of  the  Vale  rings  through  Chatterton's  song 
Fanny  of  the  Hill,  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  free  swinging  rhythm.  Chatterton  was,  indeed, 
obviously  a  lover  of  song  and  music.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  sister  he  describes  how  he  caught  a 
cold  one  night  by  standing  half-undressed,  near  an 
open  window,  to  listen  to  a  song  being  sung  outside.1 
In  that  long  letter  which  the  boy  wrote  from  London 
to  his  mother,  on  May  4,  1770,  a  letter  full  of  high 
hopes  and  vain  desires,  so  pathetically  interesting 
as  the  airy  overture  to  that  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
of  Chatterton's  life,  the  boy  relied  upon  the  writing 
of  songs  to  help  him  in  his  fight  against  poverty. 

"  Last   week,"    he  writes,    "  being  in   the  pit  of 
Drury-Lane   Theatre,    I   contracted   an   immediate? 

1   Works,  1803,  III,  439  et  seq. 
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acquaintance  (which  you  know  is  no  hard  task  to 
me)  with  a  young  gentleman  in  Cheapside  ;  partner 
in  a  music  shop,  the  greatest  in  the  city.  Hearing 
I  could  write,  he  desired  me  to  write  a  few  songs 
for  him  :  this  I  did  the  same  night,  and  conveyed 
them  to  him  the  next  morning.  These  he  shewed  to 
a  Doctor  in  Music,  and  I  am  invited  to  treat  with 
this  Doctor,  on  the  footing  of  a  composer,  for  Rane- 
lagh  and  the  Gardens.  Bravo,  hey  boys,  up  we  go !" l 

Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  the  composer,  was  the  Doctor 
of  Music  mentioned,  and  the  result  of  the  interview 
was  Chatterton's  burletta,  The  Revenge?  Owing  to 
a  series  of  misadventures,  this  burletta,  which  was 
to  be  performed  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  also  to 
be  published,  was  neither  published  nor  performed.3 
For  the  copyright  of  the  Revenge,  Chatterton  received 
five  guineas,4  apparently  the  largest  sum  brought 
him  by  a  single  work. 

"  A  song  of  mine,"  he  writes  in  1770,  "  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  town,  on  account  of  the  fulness 
of  the  music.  .  .  .  You  will  see  that  and  twenty 
more  in  print  after  the  season  is  over.  Yesterday," 
he  continues,  "  heard  several  airs  of  my  burletta  sung 
to  the  harpsichord,  horns,  flutes,  bassoons,  hautboys, 
violins,  &c.,  and  will  venture  to  pronounce  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  music,  that  it  will  take  with  the  town."6 

The  songs  in  this  production  are  weak  attempts 
in  imitation  of  Dryden's  songs,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  is  a  surprising  revelation  of  the  ease, 
facility,  and  merit  of  the  earlier  poet's  lyrics. 
Possibly  a  recollection  of  Dry  den 's  song  on  jealousy8 

1  Works,  1803,  III,  427-8.  3  Ibid.,  p.  254 

*  Ingram's  True  Chatterton,  p,  220.  4  Ibid.,  p.  224. 

5  Letter  to  T.  Gary,  Works,  ed.  Skeat,  I,  355. 

6  What  State  of  Life  can  be  so  blest 

As  Love,  that  warms  a  Lover's  Breast  ? 

Two  souls  in  one,  the  same  desire, 

To  grant  the  Bliss,  and  to  require  ! 

But  if  in  Heav'n  a  Hell  we  find 

'Tis  all  from  thee, 

O  Jealousie  ! 

Thou  Tyrant,  Tyrant  Jealousie, 

Thou  Tyrant  of  the  Mind  ! 

Song  of  Jealousie  from  Love  Triumphant. 
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played  its  part  in  the  following  song  by  Chatterton ; 
but  how  inferior  is  the  later  work  ! 

Love's  a  pleasure,  solid,  real, 
Nothing  fanciful,  ideal, 

Tis  the  bliss  of  humankind  ; 
All  the  other  passions  move 
In  subjection  under  Love, 

Tis  the  tyrant  of  the  mind. 

Here  is  another  weak  attempt  in  Dryden's  manner  : 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  God  approaches, 

He  longs  to  ease  his  pain  ; 
Oh,  how  this  love  incroaches, 

Thro'  ev'ry  trembling  vein. 

Oh,  how  my  passion's  rising, 

And  thumping  in  my  breast ; 
Tis  something  most  surprising, 

I  shall  be  doubly  blest.1 

Perhaps  the  glamour  of  Addison's  0  the  pleasing, 
pleasing  anguish  z  went  to  the  making  of  the  follow- 
ing lyrical  outburst,  unless  it  be  an  intentionally 
satirical  parody,  which  is  not  improbable  : 

Scrape,  ye  fiddlers,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

Music  makes  my  twinklers  twinkle  ; 
Humming, 
Thrumming, 
Groaning, 
Toning, 
Squeaking, 
Shrieking, 
Bawling, 
Squawling, 
O  the  sweet  charms  of  tinkle,  tinkle  ! 

But  we  must  leave  these  paltry  verses,  which  reveal 
nothing  of  Chatterton's  genius  except  his  great  ease 

1  Cf.  the  following  song  from  Dryden's  Amphitryon  : 
Fair  Isis  and  her  Swain 

Were  in  a  shady  Bow'r  ; 
Where  Thyrsis  long  in  vain 

Had  sought  the  Shepherd's  hour  ; 
At  length  his  Hand  advancing  upon  her  snowy  Breast, 
He  said,  O  kiss  me  longer, 
And  longer  yet  and  longer, 

If  you  will  make  me  Blest,  etc. 
a  V.  supra,  p.  37. 
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and  versatility  of  versification.  Other  songs  he 
wrote,  of  greater  merit.  Some  are  Bacchanalian, 
and  some  pastoral  and  nature  songs.  But  we  must 
pass  on  to  Chatterton's  greater  work,  to  that 
which  alone  proves  him  a  true  poet,  the  Rowley 
poems. 

"As  to  the  Rowley  series/'  says  one  critic,  in 
1872,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  contain 
some  of  the  finest  poetry  in  our  language,  though  they 
are  unequal,  just  as  the  modern  poems  are."  l 

These  productions,  represented  by  him  as  the  work 
of  a  mediaeval  monk  of  Bristol,  Rowley,  are  now 
universally  accepted  as  the  work  of  Chatterton 
himself.  If  the  stern  moralist  must  impose  the 
shame  of  forgery  upon  the  boy-poet,  the  critic  must 
with  equal  force  attribute  the  genius  that  breathes 
through  these  poems  to  the  "  forger."  The  strange, 
pseudo-mediaeval  language,  invented  by  Chatterton 
with  the  aid  of  the  glossary  to  Speght's  Chaucer,  and 
Kersey's  Dictionary,  is  an  essential  part  of  Chatter- 
ton's  appeal. 

"  The  poems,"  wrote  Professor  Skeat,  "  exhibit  a 
phraseology  such  as  no  human  ingenuity  can  trans- 
late into  fifteenth-century  English  without  com- 
pletely recasting  them.  The  metres  are  mostly 
wrong,  the  rimes  are  sometimes  faulty,  the  words 
are  wrongly  coined  or  have  the  wrong  number  of 
syllables,  and  the  phrases  often  involve  anachron- 
isms or,  occasionally,  plagiarisms.  Yet  for  all  this, 
Chatterton  coined  a  language  which  he  so  far 
mastered  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  considerable 
ease  and  skill,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was  suffi- 
ciently archaic  in  its  general  appearance  to  delude 
the  great  mass  of  readers  at  the  period  at  which 
he  wrote,  and  a  good  many  since  that  time."  * 

1  Essays  on  Poets  and  Poetry,  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  London,  1886, 
p.  39.     (Note,  p.  43,  says  the  article  was  written  in  1872.) 

z  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  1875,  Vol.  II,  pp.  x-xi, 
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But  if  this  unknown  tongue  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
modern  philologist  with  his  store  of  knowledge  and 
weapons  of  scientific  criticism,  it  was  exactly  what 
Chatterton  wanted,  for  by  its  means  he  could  bring 
colour  and  music,  as  well  as  the  nameless  grace  of 
antiquity,  back  into  English  verse.  The  "  Rowley 
dialect  "  was  not  only,  not  indeed  primarily,  invented 
to  support  a  fraud  ;  it  was  to  provide  a  way  of 
escape  from  the  thin,  unmusical,  and  colourless 
language  of  contemporary  poets.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  romantic  glamour,  the  deep-coloured 
imagery,  the  musical  cadence  of  Spenser  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  regain  these  essential  elements  of  poetic 
power,  without  which  real  emotion  cannot  be  ade- 
quately expressed  and  transmitted,  was  the  central 
value  of  Chatterton's  genius.  For  this  very  reason, 
also,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  readers  by  presenting  the  poems  in 
a  modern  dress  are  merely  another  version  of 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  For  the 
poet  Chatterton  is  to  be  found  only  in  this  language. 
It  was  no  mere  arbitrary  thing.  He  needed  it, 
craved  for  it,  and  invented  it  as  the  fitting  medium 
of  expression.  To  turn  the  works  of  this  boy  (far 
more  a  colourist  and  musician  of  poetry  than  a  mere 
poetic  thinker)  into  a  thin  modern  version,  is  as 
unfitting  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  picture  of  a 
famous  artist,  tone  down  his  blue  to  neutral  grey, 
his  green  to  blue,  his  red  to  orange,  and  then  pre- 
sent it  for  the  admiration  or  blame  of  posterity. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  been  done.  It  is  in  these 
pseudo-antique  poems  that  Chatterton's  best  lyrical 
work  appeared.  In  these  poems  that  love  of  nature 
which  found  occasional  expression  in  his  modern 
verse  is  given  fuller  and  more  delightful  utterance. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  of  his  aspects  as  a  poet, 
those  who  think  with  Watts-Dunton  that  "  the 
whole  history  of  poetry  shows  that  poetic  methods 
are  a  growth  as  well  as  an  inspiration,"  1  will  see 
Chatterton  as  a  most  important  and  significant  link 

i  Ward's  Poets,  III,  403. 
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in  that  chain  of  poetic  development  which  led  up 
to  such  romantic  poets  as  Coleridge  and  Keats. 
Without  Chatterton,  Christabel  might  never  have 
seen  the  light  of  day.  It  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
verbal  example  set  by  Chatterton,  it  was  a  much 
more  subtle,  and  for  that  very  reason  much  more  im- 
portant, element  in  poetry,  the  creation  of  a  new 
poetic  temper,  of  a  new  atmosphere,  the  discovery 
of  new  possibilities  of  music,  colour,  imagination, 
emotion  in  poetry,  and  for  this  reason  Chatterton 
has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  father  of  the 
New  Romantic  School/'1  A  "  school "  composed 
of  so  many,  so  diverse,  and  so  far  anterior  literary 
influences  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  "  move- 
ment "  rather  than  as  a  "  school/'  cannot  claim  as 
its  founder  any  one  man  ;  but  there  is  at  least,  in 
the  case  of  Chatterton,  much  reason  for  the  title 
suggested.  There  is  at  any  rate  the  warmth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  true  romantic  atmosphere  about  much 
of  the  poet's  song.  With  an  aptness  of  simile 
especially  applicable  to  so  great  a  word-painter  as 
Chatterton,  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  well  says  of  him  : 

"  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  genuine 
lyric  fire,  a  poetic  energy,  and  above  all  an  intensity, 
remote  from  his  contemporaries  and  suggestive  (as 
Cimabue  in  his  antique  and  primitive  manner  is 
suggestive  of  Giotto  and  Angelico)  of  Shelley  and 
Keats/'  * 

With  the  Minstrel's  Song  in  Mlla,  we  come  out 
of  the  thin  lands  of  eighteenth-century  song  into  a 
new  and  strange  country.  The  poet  no  longer  sings 
in  a  high  and  shrill  falsetto,  but  strikes  deep  and 
ringing  chords,  long  vibrating  harmonies.  For  this 
song  Chatterton  takes  a  hint  from  one  of  Ophelia's 
songs  in  Hamlet : 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead  : 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again, 
i  Watts-Dunton,  Ibid.,  Ill,  401.          2  Age  of  Johnson,  p.  278. 
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From  this  slight  fragment,  the  genius  of  the  boy- 
poet  strikes  out  such  stanzas  as  these  : 

O  !  synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie, 
O  !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  dale, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  *  ryver  bee  ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  2  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hys  rode  3  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe  ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 
Defte  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote, 
O  !  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree  : 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke  !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge,4 
In  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke  !  the  deth-owle  loude  doth  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe  ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

1  Running.  z  Hair.  8  Complexion. 

4  How  far  the  nameless  ballad  influence  affected  the  later  romantic 
poets  is  shown  by  this  line,  a  line  doubtless  suggested  by  one  in  Tickell's 
Colin  and  Lucy : 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice, 

The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing. 

To  this  stanza  of  Chatterton,  Shelley  was  doubtless  indebted  for  his  opening 
lines  in  Ghasta ;   or,  The  A  venging  Demon,  an  early  poem. 

Hark  !  the  owlet  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  pathless  dell  beneath, 
Hark  !  night-ravens  loudly  sing, 

Tidings  of  despair  and  death. 

Original  Poetry,  by  Victor  and  Cazire,  ed.  1810,  p.  50  ;  v.  also  infra,  p.  260, 
note  2. 
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See  !     The  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie  ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude  ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude  ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere,  uponne  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  fleurs  be  layde, 
Nee  one  hallie  Seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  1  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Alle  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  File  dente  z  the  brieres 
Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre,3 
Ouphante  4  fairie,  lyghte  youre  fyres, 
Heere  mie  boddie  stylle  schalle  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acorne-coppe  and  thorne, 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie  ; 
Lyfe  and  all  yttes  good  I  scorne, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  by  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytes  6 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die  ;  I  comme  ;  mie  true  love  waytes. 
Thos  the  damselle  spake,  and  dyed. 

Hitherto,  the  eighteenth-century  had  seen  nothing 
like  this.  The  ballad  influence  had  obviously  been 
strangely  effective,  and  had  produced  an  immediate 
and  entirely  unexpected  result.  Even  in  the  Rowley 
poems  the  influence  of  Collins  is  seen  in  such  lines 
as  the  following  from  Chatterton's  Songe  to  Mlla, 

1  Coldness  (?).  3  Grow. 

2  Fasten.  4  Fairy  like,  elfish. 

6  Water-flags. 
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in  which  he  describes,  in  language  strongly  remi- 
niscent of  Collins's  Ode  to  Liberty,  how — 

Whanne  Dacya's  sonnes,  whose  hayres  of  bloude-redde  hue 
Lyche  kynge-cuppes  brastynge  wythe  the  morning  due,1 

Arraung'd  ynne  dreare  arraie, 

Upponne  the  lethale  dale, 
Spredde  farre  and  wyde  onne  Watchets  shore  ; 

Than  dyddst  thou  furiouse  stande, 

And  bie  thie  valyante  hande 
Beesprengedd  all  the  mees  2  wythe  gore. 

But  Chatterton  expressed  his  appreciation  of  nature 
in  his  poetry  with  greater  force,  freedom,  and  felicity 
than  Collins,  and  in  his  touches  of  natural  description, 
as  in  much  else,  we  see,  in  Chatterton  a  forerunner 
of  Keats.  If  Akenside  was  a  "  frozen  Keats/' 
Chatterton  at  his  best  was  not  far  below  the  tem- 
perature of  his  greater  follower.  He  has  Keats's 
sense  of  colour,  he  can  paint  as  Keats  did,  and  he 
is  equally  skilful  at  heightening  his  effect,  and 
increasing  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  reality  of  his 
pictures,  by  a  happily  sketched  background  of  natu- 
ral description  in  harmonious  language  and  vivid 
imagery.  There  is  an  essential  sympathy  of  spirit, 
as  of  poetic  method,  between  the  two  poets,  which  is 
no  less  real  and  obvious  because  it  is  too  subtle 
to  admit  of  exact  measurement.  Each  has  the 
same  undertone  of  melancholy,  but  Keats  is  rather 
an  emotional  individualist,  expressing  his  own  ego, 
Chatterton  a  dramatist,  expressing  individual  emo- 
tion through  the  terms  of  historical  or  pseudo- 
historical  characters  that  live  in  his  own  vivid 
imagination.  Both  poets  (and  the  fact  is  significant 
of  the  change  coming  over  the  century)  loved  the 
moon  and  moonlight. 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  add/'  Chatterton's  sister 
writes  of  the  poet,  "  we  had  heard  him  frequently 
say  that  he  found  he  studied  best  towards  the  full 

1  An  obvious  reminiscence  of  Collins 's  lines  : 

"  The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading 
Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue." 

2  Meadows. 
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of  the  moon  ;  and  would  often  sit  up  all  night  and 
write  by  moonlight."  l 

And  that  lunar  influence  had  its  counterpart  in 
his  poems.  We  see  it  and  the  whole  romantic 
atmosphere  in  such  verses  as  these  : 

When  mokie  z  cloudis  do  hange  upon  the  leme 
Of  leden 3  Moon,  ynn  sylver  mantels  dyghte  ; 

The  tryppeynge  Faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 
Of  Selyness,4  whyche  flyethe  wythe  the  nyghte.5 

In  the  song  from  Mlla  quoted  above,  one  stanza 
of  very  delicate  beauty  shows  Chatterton's  suscepti- 
bility to  this  lunar  influence  when  he  sings  : 

See  !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie  ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude  ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude  ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Again,  in  the  same  poem,  Mlla,  what  a  new  spirit 
and  form  of  expression  is  found  in  the  following 
description,  in  which  thought  and  feeling  are  fused 
and  their  effect  heightened  by  the  charm  of  perfect 
musical  cadence  : 

The  worlde  ys  darke  wythe  nyghte  ;  the  wyndes  are  stylle  ; 
Fayntelie  the  mone  her  palyde  lyghte  makes  gleme  ; 
The  upryste  6  sprytes  the  sylente  letten  7  fylle, 
Wythe  ouphant  faeryes  joynyng  ynne  the  dreme  ; 
The  forreste  sheenethe  wythe  the  sylver  leme.8 

In  such  verse  there  is  none  of  the  interminable  didac- 
ticism and  moralising  of  eighteenth-century  verse. 
The  fundamental  fact  was  that  Chatterton's  supreme 
interest  was  beauty,  the  beauty  which  appealed 
to  sight  and  hearing,  beauty  of  form  and  sound.  It 

1  Works,   1803,  III,  463.     Letter  from  Mrs.   Newton  to  Sir    Herbert 
Croft. 

2  Black.  3  Decreasing.  4  Happiness. 

6  Poems,  ed.  Hare,  p.  21  (Elinoure  andjuga).  Cf.  also  the  following  lines 
from  The  Storie  of  William  Canynge,  in  which  Chatterton  describes  the 
"  gentle  tresses  "  of  Truth  as  being — 

"  Lycke  to  the  sylver  moone  yn  frostie  neete  "     (1.  41,  p.  280). 
•  Risen.         7  Churchyard.         8  Light,  ray.     Mlla,  ed.  Hare,  p.  142. 
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was  the  beauty  of  illuminated  capital  letters  in  an 
old  song-book  which  first  attracted  the  infant  Chatter- 
ton  to  learning,1  and  it  was  largely  this  same  longing 
for  visible  beauty  which  led  to  the  strange  yet 
picturesque  spelling  of  the  Rowley  poems.  But 
Chatterton's  skill  as  a  painter  of  natural  beauty  is 
not  limited  to  descriptions  of  evening.  Here  is 
one  of  morning — a  contrast  indeed  to  Swift's  poem 
on  the  same  theme  ! 

The  mornynge  'gyns  alonge  the  Easte  to  sheene  ; 

Darklinge  the  lyghte  doe  onne  the  waters  plaie  ; 
The  feynte  rodde  leme  slowe  creepeth  oere  the  greene, 

Toe  chase  the  merkyness  of  nyghte  awaie  ; 
Swifte  flies  the  howers  thatte  wylle  brynge  oute  the  dale  ; 
The  softe  dewe  falleth  onne  the  greeynge  grasse  ; 2 

In  another  song  in  Mlla  we  have  a  delightful  lyrical 
description  of  morning  beginning  thus  in  the  style 
of  Pastoral  dialogue  : 

Manne 

Tourne  thee  to  thie  Shepsterr  8  swayne  ; 
Bryghte  sonne  has  ne  droncke  the  dewe 
From  the  floures  of  yellowe  hue  ; 
Tourne  thee,  Alyce,  backe  agayne. 

Such  "  wood-notes  wild  "  are  delightfully  fresh,  com- 
ing as  they  did  at  a  time  when  song-birds  were  silent, 
and  the  few  poets  who  tried  to  describe  nature  were 
confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  conventional 
poetic  epithets  and  conventionalised  scenes.  There 
is  a  charm  and  freshness  beyond  the  reach  of  Thomson 
in  Chatterton's  invitation  to — 

See  the  moss-growne  daisey'd  banke, 
Pereyngne  ynne  the  streme  belowe.4 

The  influence  of  Elizabethan  song  has  moulded  such 
lines  as  those  and  the  later  injunction  to — 

See  alonge  the  mees  so  grene 
Pied  daisies,  kynge-cuppes  swote.5 

1  Ingram's  The  True  Chatterton,  p.  31.  3  Shepherd. 

2  JElla,  ed.  Hare,  p.  159.  *  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

17 
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Elsewhere  the  poet  tells  us  how— 

The  boddynge  flourettes  bloshes  atte  the  lyghte  ; 
The  mees  be  sprenged  wyth  the  yellowe  hue  ; 
Ynn  daiseyd  mantels  ys  the  mountayne  dyghte  ; 
The  nesh  x  yonge  coweslepe  bendethe  wyth  the  dewe  ; 
The  trees  enlefed,  yntoe  Heavenne  straughte, 
Whenn  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe,  to  whestlying  dynne 
ys  broughte.2 

Thus  in  a  few  lines  of  cadenced  verse  can  the  boy- 
poet  paint  a  scene  definitely  clear  to  the  eye.  This 
is  how  he  completes  the  picture  : 

The  evenynge  commes,  and  brynges  the  dewe  alonge  ; 
The  roddie  welkynne  sheeneth  to  the  eyne  ; 
Arounde  the  alestake  Mynstrells  synge  the  songe  ; 
Yonge  ivie  rounde  the  doore  poste  do  entwyne  ; 
I  lay  mee  onn  the  grasse  ;  yette,  to  mie  wylle, 
Albeytte  alle  is  fayre,  there  lackethe  somethynge  stylle. 

Many  other  examples  of  the  new  song-note  restored 
to  English  poetry  by  Chatterton  along  with  the  return 
of  birds,  flowers,  forests,  the  open  air,  might  be  given. 
With  these  poems,  English  poetry  is  definitely 
basing  itself  upon  a  lyrical  spirit  as  the  foundation 
for  its  highest  achievements.  There  is  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  to  Autumn,  not  a  following  of  Thomson's 
poetic  method,  no  close  kinship  with  the  efforts 
at  natural  description  of  Beattie  and  his  like,  but 
a  very  real  foretaste  in  form  and  spirit,  in  harmony 
of  cadence  and  choice  of  imagery,  of  the  autumn 
odes  of  Shelley  and  Keats  : 

Whanne  Autumpne  blake  3  and  sonne-brente  doe  appere 
With  hys  goulde  honde  guylteynge  the  falleynge  lefe, 
Bryngeynge  oppe  Wynterr  to  folfylle  the  yere, 
Beerynge  uponne  hys  backe  the  riped  shefe  ; 
When  al  the  hyls  wythe  woddie  sede  ys  whyte  ; 
Whanne  levynne-fyres  and  lemes  do  mete  from  far  the  syghte  ; 

Whann  the  fayre  apple,  rudde  as  even  skie, 
Do  bende  the  tree  unto  the  fructyle  grounde  ; 
When  joicie  peres,  and  berries  of  blacke  die, 
Doe  daunce  yn  ayre,  and  call  the  eyne  arounde  ; 
Thann,  bee  the  even  foule,  or  even  fayre, 
Meethynckes  mie  hartys  joie  ys  steynced  wyth  somme  care.4 

i  Tender.  3  Naked. 

*  fflla,  ed.  Hare,  pp.  87-8.  *  Mlla,  ed.  Hare,  p.  89. 
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In  such  a  poem  as  this,  there  is  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  personification  from  that  of  earlier  writers 
of  the  century.     The  figure  is  not  pressed  too  far  ; 
it  is  the  type  and  the  amount  of  personification  usual 
amongst  later  poets,  and  in  this  respect  Chatterton's 
poems  are  more  modern  than  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, including  even  Collins.  In  another  passage  in 
Autumn,  Chatterton  again  instinctively  employs  per- 
sonification with  the  moderation  of  good  taste.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  passage,  quoted  below, 
played  some  part  in  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  West  Wind : 
So  when  derne  Autumne  wyth  hys  fallowe  hande 
Tares  the  green  mantle  from  the  lymed  trees, 
The  leaves  besprenged  on  the  yellow  strande 
Flie  in  whole  armies  from  the  blataunte  breeze.1 

If  in  such  verses  Chatterton  became  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  Shelley,  in  others  he  was    an    equal 
or   even    greater    inspiration    to    Keats.     We  note 
first  a  minor  resemblance  between  the  work  of  the 
two  poets,  which  may  indeed  be  due  to  mere  accident. 
Where  be  ye  going,  you  Devon  maid, 
And  what  have  ye  there  in  the  Basket  ? 
Ye  tight  little  fairy  just  fresh  from  the  dairy, 
Will  ye  give  me  some  cream  if  I  ask  it  ? 

So  sang  Keats  in  a  strain  of  unwonted  cheerfulness 
in  The  Devon  Maid.  But  long  before,  Chatterton  had 
written  in  a  similarly  light  and  unwonted  strain  : 

Mie  husbande,  Lorde  Thomas,  a  forrester  boulde, 
As  ever  clove  pynne,2  or  the  baskette,3 

Does  no  cherysauncys  4  from  Elynour  houlde, 
I  have  ytte  as  soon  as  I  aske  ytte.5 

Apart  from  the  resemblance  to  Keats's  poem,  this 
production  shows  Chatterton  blending  his  modern 
style  of  versification  with  the  Rowley  dialect  and 
the  ballad  influence. 

This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  opening  stanza  : 

As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lesselle 6  was  syttynge, 

As  from  the  sones  hete  she  harried, 
She  sayde,  as  herr  whytte  hondes  whyte  hosen  was  knyttynge, 

Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married  ! 

1  Battle  of  Hastings,  No.  2,  Hare,  p.  265.  *  Comforts. 

2  Probably  the  peg  supporting  a  target.  5  JElla,  ed.  Hare,  p.  91. 

3  Baskette,  guard  of  sword-stick.  6  Bush,  hedge. 
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and  the  poem  concludes  in  the  pseudo-ballad  style  : 

She  sayde,  and  lorde  Thomas  came   over  the  lea, 
As  hee  the  fatte  derkynnes  1  was  chacynge, 

She  putte  uppe  her  knyttynge,  and  to  hym  wente  shee  ; 
So  wee  leave  hern  bothe  kyndelie  embracynge. 

Such  ballad  imitation,  however,  shows  none  of 
Chatterton's  real  genius,  and  in  the  Rowley  dialect 
it  is  even  worse  than  his  similar  writing  in  modern 
verse.  A  much  better  ballad  imitation  is  his  long 
poem  entitled  Bristowe  Tragedie  :  or  the  Dethe  of 
Syr  Charles  Bawdin,  which  opens  with  the  following 
stanzas : 

The  featherd  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  morne  : 

Kynge  Edwarde  saw  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  greie  ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte  2 

Proclayme  the  fated  dale. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Chatterton  as  a  forerunner  of  Keats.  Apart  from  the 
subtle  spiritual  sympathy  already  mentioned,  in 
the  works  of  these  two  poets,  we  see  in  such  poems 
as  Onn  Oure  Ladies  Chyrche,  that  blending  of  romance 
with  medievalism  which  was  to  secure  its  greatest 
triumphs  in  Keats's  St.  Agnes  Eve  and  The  Eve  of 
St.  Mark.  Chatterton's  poem  Onn  Oure  Ladies 
Chyrche  opens  thus  : 

As  onne  a  hylle  one  eve  sittynge, 

At  oure  Ladies  Chyrche  mouche  wonderynge, 

The  connynge  handieworke  so  fyne, 

Han  well  nighe  dazeled  mine  eyne  ; 

Quod  I ;  some  connynge  fairie  hande 

Yreer'd  this  chapelle  in  this  lande  ; 

Full  well  I  wote  so  fine  a  syghte 

Was  ne  yreer'd  of  mortall  wighte. 

A  comparison   of   this   with   the   following  passage 

1  Young  deer. 

2  This  line,  together  with  a  similar  one  in  the  song  in  JElla  suggests  a 
reminiscence  of  Tickell's  Colin  and  Lucy,  v.  supra,  p.  253,  note  4. 
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from  Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Mark  is  sufficiently  illumi- 
nating to  require  little  or  no  comment  : 

All  was  gloom,  and  silent  all, 
Save  now  and  then  the  still  foot-fall 
Of  one  returning  -homewards  late, 
Past  the  echoing  minster-gate. 
The  clamorous  daws  that  all  the  day 
Above  tree-tops  and  towers  play, 
Pair  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest, 
Each  in  its  ancient  belfry  nest 
Where  asleep  they  fall  betimes, 
To  music  and  the  drowsy  chimes. 

And  how  truly  Chattertonian  is  the  concluding 
passage  of  this  exquisite  but  unfinished  poem  by 
Keats,  with  its  pseudo-mediaeval  text  : 

Als  writith  he  of  swevenis, 

Men  han  beforne  they  wake  in  bliss, 

Whanne  that  hir  friendes  thinke  him  bound 

In  crimped  shroud  farre  under  grounde, 

And  how  a  litling  child  mote  be 

A  saint  er  its  nativitie, 

Gif  that  the  modre  (God  her  blesse  !) 

Kepen  in  solitarinesse, 

An  kissen  devoute  the  holy  croce. 

Such  was  a  later  transmutation  of  the  ballad  in- 
fluence which  grew  wider  in  extent,  as  it  changed 
in  form,  far  from  the  original  puerilities  of  the 
Hermit  of  Warkworth  and  the  designs  of  the  frigid 
Percy. 

It  is  not  that  these  lines  of  Keats  and  of  Chatter- 
ton  have  any  mere  verbal  parallels,  not  even  that 
they  possess  similarity  of  subject-matter.  But  they 
do  possess  in  common  an  indescribable  something,  a 
je  ne  sais  quoi,  which  makes  the  reader  feel,  in  ways 
so  subtle  as  to  defy  exact  description,  that  here  is  real 
poetry,  great  romantic  art.  By  the  inexplicable 
cunning  of  the  true  romantic  poet,  by  mingled 
suggestions  of  sense  and  sound,  Chatterton  creates 
something  far  greater  than  the  verse  itself — an 
atmosphere  which  is  the  rea]  poem,  as  distinct  from 
the  printed  words  on  the  page.  The  re-creation  of  this 
essential  was  Chatterton's  greatest  gift  to  poetry. 
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It  is  the  creation  of  this  atmosphere  that  gives 
its  chief  charm  to  Chatterton's  descriptions  of 
natural  beauty.  Though  in  his  nature-verse  the 
influence  of  Spenser  is  very  obvious,  Chatterton 
nevertheless  mingled  with  it  something  of  his  own, 
as  in  his  previously  quoted  verses  on  morning.1 
In  such  lines  is  description  splendidly  conceived  and 
executed,  but  how  much  more  than  description  is 
there,  too  ! 

In  The  Battle  of  Hastings  *  we  find  another  of  these 
descriptions  of  morning  in  which  the  poet  delighted. 
The  music  of  Collins  sounds  in  the  opening  verses, 
but  the  main  harmony  is  that  of  Spenser  : 

And  now  the  greie-eyd  morne  with  vilets  drest, 
Shakyng  the  dewdrops  on  the  flourie  meedes, 
Fled  with  her  rosie  radiance  to  the  West : 
Forth  from  the  Easterne  gatte  the  fyerie  steedes 
Of  the  bright  sunne  awaytynge  spirits  leedes  : 
The  sunne,  in  fierie  pompe  enthrond  on  hie, 
Swyfter  than  thought  e  alonge  hys  jernie  gledes,8 
And  scatters  nyghtes  remaynes  from  oute  the  skie. 

In  such  lines  as  these  the  colour  and  pomp  and 
mighty  organ-music  of  Spenser's  Prothalamion  and 
Epithalamion  came  back  to  English  verse. 

Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  courtly  Spenser 
upon  Chatterton's  verse  confined  entirely  to  poetic 
form.  The  influence  of  the  earlier  poet  who  sang 
of  woman's  bodily  beauty,  of — 

Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  sapphyres  shining  bright 
Her  forehead  yvory  white, 

Her  cheekes  lyke  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 
Her  lips  lyke  cherries,  charming  men  to  byte, 
Her  brest  like  to  a  bowl  of  creame  uncrudded,* 

led  Chatterton  to  sing  of — 

Her  lippes  more  redde  than  summer  evenynge  skyne, 
Or  Phoebus  rysinge  in  a  frostie  morne, 
Her  breste  more  white  than  snow  in  feeldes  that  lyene, 
Or  lillie  lambes  that  never  have  been  shorne.6 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  257.  8  Glides. 

2  Second  version,  Hare,  p.  248.  *  Epithalamion. 

6  Battle  of  Hastings,  No.  2,  Hare,  p.  258.     Vidt  also  Storie  of  William 
Canynge,  Hare,  p.  280. 
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Thus  it  is  that  Chatterton,  as  a  poet,  joins  the  singers 
of  Elizabethan  times  with  those  of  the  Romantic 
Revival.  He — 

Looks  before  and  after, 
And  pines  for  what  is  not. 

The  lack  of  lyric  impulse  in  the  poetry  of  his  day 
left  his  sensitive,  artistic  nature  unsatisfied.  In 
despair  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  past,  to  the  middle- 
age, 

Whan  Reasonn  hylt l  herselfe  in  cloudes  of  nyghte.2 

He  peopled  it  with  visions  of  his  fancy,  visions 
created  from  chance  suggestions  of  his  reading,  from 
the  antique  records  of  his  town  and  of  the  ancient 
church  he  loved  so  well.  The  age  failed  to  under- 
stand him,  and  the  bitterness  of  disillusion  was  too 
keen  for  the  boy  whose  fortitude  had  been  so 
severely  tried  in  a  long  struggle  with  want  and 
misfortune.  With  loss  of  hope  came  despair,  and 
the  last  strands  which  bound  him  to  life  were 
severed.  When  near  the  end,  in  the  squalid  attic  in 
Brooke  Street,  Chatterton  penned  his  swan-song, 
An  Excelente  Balade  of  Charitie,  which  he  sent  to 
Hamilton  of  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  only 
to  have  it  rejected.  It  is  descriptive  rather  than 
lyrical,  but  there  ;is  the  half -lyric  sweep  never  far 
distant  from  Chatterton's  song,  and  the  sorrow 
of  personal  suffering  cries  through  the  dramatic 
form,  when  he  describes  the  pilgrim  thus  : 

Look  in  his  glommed  3  face,  his  sprighte  there  scanne  ; 
Howe  woe-be-gone,  how  withered,  forwynd,4  deade  ! 
Haste  to  thie  church-glebe-house,5  asshrewed  6  manne  ! 
Haste  to  thie  kiste,7  thie  onlie  dortoure  8  bedde. 
Cale,  as  the  claie  which  will  gre  on  thie  hedde, 
Is  Charitie  and  Love  aminge  highe  elves  ; 
Knight  is  and  Barons  live  for  pleasure  and  themselves. 

Soon  the  end  came,  and  the  men  who  burst  open 
the  door  of  his  bedroom  found  the  "  father  of  the 

1  Hid.  2  Epistle  to  Mastre  Canynge  on  '  JElla?  Hare,  p.  67. 

3  Clouded,  dejected.     5  The  grave.  7  Coffin. 

4  Dry,  sapless,  6  Accursed,  unfortunate.         8  A  sleeping  room. 
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New  Romantic  School"  lying  on  his  bed,  poisoned 
by  his  own  hand,  the  torn  wreckage  of  his  literary 
labours  scattered  around  him. 

Fame  came  to  him  late  and  unexpected.  Mis- 
understood he  lived  and  died  ;  but  with  under- 
standing came  eulogy.  When  the  clouds  of  ignorance,, 
of  contempt,  of  malice,  had  blown  away,  many  of 
the  greater  poets  who  followed  him  were  glad  to 
sing  his  praise,  and  in  the  warm  tributes  to  his 
genius  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Rossetti,  there  came  the  beginning  of  Fate's 
ultimate  answer  to  the  passionate  desire  of  the 
child  : 

"  Paint  me  an  angel  with  wings  and  a  trumpet,  to  trumpet  my 
name  over  the  world." 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  AUGUSTAN   REVIVAL 

JOHNSON — GOLDSMITH — CRABBE 

Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new  : 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong. 

JOHNSON. 

I 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  (1709-1784) 

WE  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  long  before 
the  middle  years  of  the  century  the  candles  were 
guttering  in  their  sockets  in  the  close  and  stuffy 
drawing-room  of  eighteenth-century  convention ;  that 
the  guests  had  departed,  the  cards  were  scattered, 
the  songs  had  died  away  into  silence,  while  through 
the  chinks  of  the  closed  shutters  there  filtered  the 
grey  of  dawn — and  bird-song,  dew,  and  the  fresh  air 
of  morning  could  not  be  far  distant.  But  guttering 
candles  have  a  habit  of  flaring  up  before  they  expire, 
and  Augustanism,  nearing  extinction,  flared  up  for  a 
moment  before  it  yielded  finally  to  the  light  of  a 
new  poetic  day.  In  the  work  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith we  see  a  return,  partial  and  incomplete,  yet 
none  the  less  obvious,  to  Augustan  sources  of  poetic 
inspiration.  It  was  not,  it  could  not  be,  a  complete 
return,  an  unchanged  continuation  of  the  earlier 
tradition,  for  new  influences  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
swayed  the  minds  of  men,  a  new  spirit  had  to  some 
extent  changed  the  face  of  society,  and  even  those 
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who  opposed  the  change  or  part  of  the  change  could 
not  entirely  escape  their  effects.  It  was  as  impossible 
for  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  to  be  a  Pope,  a  Dryden, 
or  a  Swift,  as  it  is  for  a  modern  poet  to  sing  like  an 
Elizabethan,  no  matter  how  ardently  he  endeavours 
to  imitate  Elizabethan  song.  Thus  it  was  that  for 
a  time  a  new  Augustanism,  a  Neo-Augustanism, 
rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  contending  with  its 
rival  the  dawning  Romanticism,  until  the  final  victory 
of  Romance  involved  its  opponent  in  lasting  defeat. 

The  leaders  of  this  poetic  counter-revolt  were 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  As  was  natural  to  Augus- 
tans,  lyric  verse  occupies  a  very  minor  position 
amongst  the  slender  bulk  of  their  poetry.  In  their 
chief  poetic  efforts  they  are  not  lyrical  poets.  Being 
"Augustans,"  they  relegated  lyric  to  a  very  subor- 
dinate position,  as  suited  only  to  the  expression  of 
the  slight  fancies  which  form  the  content  of  mere 
occasional  verse.  There  were,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
wide  differences  between  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
both  as  men  and  artists,  but  both  look  back  to  the 
earlier  age  for  inspiration,  both  appreciate  Boileau 
and  French  literature,1  both  look  to  the  ancients  as 
guides  in  poetic  taste  and  criticism,  both  feel  the 
Latin  influence,  rather  than  the  Greek.  Of  the  two, 
Johnson  is  the  more  complete  Augustan.  His 
divergence  from  Augustan  poetic  tradition  is  less 
wide  and  less  frequent  than  Goldsmith's,  his  spirit 
is  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  earlier 
age.  But  Johnson  does  not  unquestioningly  accept 
authority  in  literary  criticism,  as  an  essay  in  The 
Rambler  of  Saturday,  September  21,  1751,  shows. 
In  this  same  essay  Johnson  reveals  how  far  he  is 
from  the  modern  conception  of  lyric  verse. 
His  ponderous  and  argumentative  mind  cannot 
dissociate  didacticism  from  true  poetry.  To  him  it 
is  poetry's  essence.  It  was  this  mental  attitude  that 
he  displayed  when,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  : 

1  Vide  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  e&.  Hill,  I,  p.  334  (Piozzi's  Anecdotes):  "Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  great  reader  of  French  Literature  and  delighted  exceedingly 
in  Boileau's  Works."  Vide  also  Goldsmith's  Works,  ed,  Gibbs,  Vol.  II, 
p.  50,  note. 
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"  Of  a  much  admired  poem,  when  extolled  as 
beautiful,  he  replied  '  that  it  had  indeed  the  beauty 
of  a  bubble  :  the  colours  are  gay/  said  he,  '  but  the 
substance  slight/  " x 

Goldsmith  goes  beyond  Johnson  and  the  earlier 
Augustans.  He  can  even  find  place  for  enthusiasm 
in  poetry. 

"  Poetry/'  he  says  in  one  essay,  "  sprang  from 
ease,  and  was  consecrated  to  pleasure  ;  whereas 
eloquence  arose  from  necessity,  and  aims  at  convic- 
tion. When  we  say  poetry  sprang  from  ease,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  except  that  species  of  it  which  owed 
its  rise  to  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  and  properly 
belonged  to  the  culture  of  religion/' 2 

And  of  poetry  he  says  in  the  next  essay  : 

"  In  common  with  other  arts,  such  as  statuary  and 
painting,  it  comprehends  imitation,  invention,  com- 
position, and  enthusiasm/' 3 

Johnson,  who  was  a  kind  of  lay  preacher,  always 
associated  didacticism  and  morality  with  poetry. 

11  The  ancient  poets/'  he  writes,  "  are,  indeed,  by 
no  means  unexceptionable  teachers  of  morality ; 
their  precepts  are  to  be  always  considered  as  the 
sallies  of  a  genius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  pleasure 
than  instruction,  eager  to  take  every  advantage  of 
insinuation,  and,  provided  the  passions  can  be 
engaged  on  its  side,  very  little  solicitous  about  the 
suffrage  of  reason."  * 

And  he  continues  with  an  indictment  of  modern 
poets  for  echoing  the  immoral  and  non-moral  senti- 
ments of  their  heathen  poetic  ancestors,  who  had 
the  excuse  of  moral  and  religious  ignorance  to  which 
the  modern  writer  can  lay  no  claim  : 

"  The  darkness  and  uncertainty  through  which  the 
heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the  pursuit 

1  Anecdotes.     Johnson's  Miscellanies,  ed.  Hill,  I,  187. 

*  Goldsmith's  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  I,  341.        8  Ibid.,  p.  352. 

*  Rdmbler,  No.  29,  June  26,  1750.     Works,  1825,  II,  142, 
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of  happiness,  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  many  of  their  seducing  invitations  to 
immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  moderns,  by  whom 
they  have  been  imitated,  have  not  to  plead. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  as  had  no  promise  of 
another  state  should  eagerly  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  before 
them  ;  but  surely  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  might  think  it 
necessary  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  imagina- 
tion, and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  songs  of  the 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  maxims 
of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  submit  to  the 
servility  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which  the 
writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often  be  ashamed/' 

This  same  conception  of  the  imparting  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  as  the  essential  element 
in  poetry  is  expressed  in  the  "  Dissertation  upon 
Poetry  "  in  Rasselas  : 

'  To  a  poet/'  he  says,  "  nothing  can  be  useless. 
Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whatever  is  dreadful, 
must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination  :  he  must  be 
conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast,  or  elegantly 
little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of 
the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors 
of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with 
inexhaustible  variety  ;  for  every  idea  is  useful  for 
the  enforcement  or  decoration  of  moral  or  religious 
truth  ;  and  he,  who  knows  most,  will  have  most 
power  of  diversifying  his  scenes,  and  of  gratifying 
his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected 
instruction/' 1 

This  emphasis  upon  didacticism,  religion,  and 
morality,  is  a  new  element  peculiar  to  the  later 
August anism,  a  part  of  that  religious  revival  which 
was  itself  an  expression  of  increasing  "  sensibility/' 
It  is  part  of  the  reaction  against  the  excessive 

*  Works,  1825,  I,  2?i-?.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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laxity  and  cynicism  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  That  a  person  holding  such  views  as 
to  the  nature  and  aims  of  poetry  should  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  real  lyric  is  not  surprising,  and 
that  Johnson's  sympathy  with  lyric  was  of  a  very 
narrow  and  limited  character  is  shown  not  only  by 
such  stock  quotations  as  his  failure  to  appreciate 
Milton's  Lycidas  and  the  works  of  Collins  and  Gray, 
but  also  by  a  definite  statement  on  lyric,  which  we 
deem  worthy  of  reproduction  here.  In  The  Rambler 
for  September  21,  1751,  Johnson  writes  thus  : 

"  The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyrick 
poetry  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  knowledge 
various  and  extensive.  Living  in  an  age  when  science 
had  been  little  cultivated,  and  when  the  minds  of 
their  auditors,  not  being  accustomed  to  accurate 
inspection,  were  easily  dazzled  by  glaring  ideas, 
they  applied  themselves  to  instruct,  rather  by  short 
sentences  and  striking  thoughts,  than  by  regular 
argumentation  ;  and,  finding  attention  more  success- 
fully excited  by  sudden  sallies  and  unexpected 
exclamations,  than  by  the  more  artful  and  placid 
beauties  of  methodical  deduction,  they  loosed  their 
genius  to  its  own  course,  passed  from  one  senti- 
ment to  another  without  expressing  the  intermediate 
ideas,  and  roved  at  large  over  the  ideal  world  with 
such  lightness  and  agility,  that  their  footsteps  are 
scarcely  to  be  traced. 

"  From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
writers  the  criticks  deduce  the  rules  of  lyrick  poetry, 
which  they  have  set  free  from  all  the  laws  by  which 
other  compositions  are  confined,  and  allow  to  neglect 
the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start  into  remote  digres- 
sions, and  to  wander  without  restraint  from  one 
scene  of  imagery  to  another/' l 

This  passage  shows  with  what  suspicion  Johnson 
regarded  lyric,  as  a  form  lax  and  free  from  the 
restraints  of  art,  a  kind  of  literary  firework,  which 

i  Works,  1825,  III,  249. 
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would  impose  upon  the  superficial  reader  a  false 
and  transitory  blaze,  in  place  of  the  steady,  ordered 
light  of  rule  and  reason. 

Both  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  looked  back  to  the 
chief  August ans  with  appreciation  and  respect. 
Goldsmith's  note  on  Alexander's  Feast,  in  his  Beauties 
of  English  Poesy,  is  calmly  appreciative.  He  says 
of  it: 

"  This  ode  has  been  more  applauded,  perhaps  than 
it  has  been  felt ;  however  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 
gives  its  beauties  rather  at  a  third  or  fourth,  than  at 
a  first  perusal/' 

We  may  remark  also  in  passing,  that  it  is  "a 
favourite  song  of  Dryden's  "  with  which  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  daughters  seek  to  charm  Mr.  Thornhill.1 
Goldsmith's  praise  of  Dryden  is  never  enthusiastic 
nor  whole-hearted,  but  it  is  real. 

"  The  English  tongue,  as  it  stands  at  present/' 
he  says,  "  is  greatly  his  [Dryden's]  debtor.  He 
first  gave  it  regular  harmony,  and  discovered  its 
latent  powers.  It  was  his  pen  that  formed  the 
Congreves,  the  Priors,  and  the  Addisons,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Dryden,  we 
never  should  have  known  a  Pope,  at  least  in  the 
meridian  lustre  he  now  displays."  z 

And  in  this  same  article  in  The  Bee  of  November 
24,  1759,  Goldsmith  nails  his  flag  of  counter-revolt 
to  the  mast,  when  he  says  : 

"  Some  have  looked  upon  the  writers  in  the  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  the  true  standard  for  future 
imitation  ;  others  have  descended  to  the  reign  of 
James  I,  and  others  still  lower,  to  that  of  Charles 
II.  Were  I  to  be  permitted  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  I  should  readily  give  my  vote  for  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  some  years  before  that 

1  Goldsmith's  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  I,  88. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  445-6.     We  may  remark  also  that  Goldsmith  took  the  titles 
of  two  of  his  works,  Threnodia  Augustalis  and  She  Sloops  to  Conquer,  from 
Dryden. 
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period.  It  was  then  that  taste  was  united  to  genius  ; 
and  as  before  our  writers  charmed  with  their  strength 
of  thinking,  so  then  they  pleased  with  strength 
and  grace  united.  In  that  period  of  British  glory, 
though  no  writer  attracts  our  attention  singly,  yet, 
like  stars  lost  in  each  other's  brightness,  they  have 
cast  such  a  lustre  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
that  their  minutest  transactions  will  be  attended 
to  by  posterity  with  a  greater  eagerness  than  the 
most  important  occurrences  of  even  empires  which 
have  been  transacted  in  greater  obscurity/' ' 

This  positive  praise  of  the  Augustans  was  com- 
pleted by  Goldsmith's  opposition  to  the  growing 
poetic  revolt,  to  the  gradual  but  distinct,  if  largely 
unconscious  change  in  poetic  ideals  which  marked 
the  work  of  Gray  and  his  contemporaries  ;  and  in 
his  Life  of  Parnell  Goldsmith  combined  praise  of 
the  earlier  poets  with  oblique  but  significant  opposi- 
tion to  the  new. 

"  His  [Parnell's]  poetical  language,"  writes  Gold- 
smith, "  is  not  less  correct  than  his  subjects  are 
pleasing.  He  found  it  at  that  period  in  which  it  was 
brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of  refinement ;  and  ever 
since  his  time  it  has  been  gradually  debasing.  It  is 
indeed  amazing,  after  what  has  been  done  by  Dryden, 
Addison,  and  Pope  to  improve  and  harmonize 
our  native  tongue,  that  their  successors  should  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to  involve  it  in  pristine  bar- 
barity. These  misguided  innovators  have  not  been 
content  with  restoring  antiquated  words  and  phrases, 
but  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  licentious 
transpositions,  and  the  harshest  constructions,  vainly 
imagining  that  the  more  their  writings  are  unlike 
prose,  the  more  they  resemble  poetry.  They  have 
adopted  a  language  of  their  own,  and  call  upon  man- 
kind for  admiration.  All  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand them  are  silent,  and  those  who  make  out  their 

1  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  II,  444:  An  Account  of  the  Augustan  Age  in 
England.  (This  is  substantially  the  last  of  four  articles  which  originally 
appeared  as  "  The  History  of  Our  Own  Language  "in  The  Literary  Magazine, 
1758.  For  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  by  Goldsmith  or  not  v.  Works, 
ed.  Gibbs,  II,  443,  note  2,  and  p.  456.) 
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meaning  are  willing  to  praise,  to  show  they  under- 
stand/' 1 

This  attitude  to  the  poetry  of  the  mid-century 
was  shared  by  Johnson.  His  inability  to  do  justice 
to  Gray  (though  it  has  been  exaggerated)  was  due 
to  this.  He  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  romantic 
tendencies  around  him  in  the  well-known  verses  of 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  following  account  in 
her  Anecdotes.  "  When  a  well-known  author  pub- 
lished his  poems  in  the  year  1777  (Thomas  Warton)  : 
'Such  a  one's  verses  are  come  out/  said  I :  'Yes/ 
replied  Johnson,  '  and  this  frost  has  struck  them 
in  again.  Here  are  some  lines  I  have  written  to  ridi- 
cule them  :  but  remember  that  I  love  the  fellow 
dearly,  now — for  all  I  laugh  at  him. 

"  '  Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new  ; 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong  ; 
Phrase  that  Time  has  flung  away ; 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet.'2 

'  When  he  parodied  the  verses  of  another  eminent 
writer  "  (Gray),  continues  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  it  was  done 
with  more  provocation,  I  believe,  and  with  some 
merry  malice.  A  serious  translation  of  the  same 
lines,  which  I  think  are  from  Euripides,  may  be  found 
in  Burney's  History  of  Music.  Here  are  the  burlesque 
ones  : 

Err  shall  they  not  who  resolute  explore 

Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes  ; 

And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  curling  play 
Announc'd  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 

Summon 'd  the  singer  blythe,  and  harper  gay, 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet -streaming  sound. 

1  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  IV,  173. 

2  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  ed.  Hill,  I,  190-1. 
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The  better  use  of  notes  or  sweet  or  shrill, 
By  quiv'ring  string,  or  modulated  wind  ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill, 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh  !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun, 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 

Where  gloom -enamour 'd  Mischief  loves  to  dwell, 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolster'd,  schemes  the  wound. 

When  cates  luxuriant  fill  the  spacious  dish, 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour, 

The  guest  without  a  want,  without  a  wish, 
Can  yield  no  room  to  Music's  soothing  pow'r."1 

Nor  did  the  ballad  revival  find  favour  with 
Johnson. 

"  Some  of  the  old  legendary  stories,"  says 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  put  in  verse  by  modern  writers  pro- 
voked him  to  caricature  them  thus  one  day  at 
Streatham  ;  but  they  are  already  well-known  I  am 
sure. 

"  '  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone  ; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 
But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on.' a 

"  A  famous  ballad  also   [we  continue  to  quote 
Mrs.    Piozzi]    beginning    '  Rio    verde,    Rio    verde/ 
when  I  commended  the  translation  of  it,  he  said  he 
could  do  it  better  himself,  as  thus  : 
"  Glassy  water,  glassy  water, 

Down  whose  current  clear  and  strong, 
Chiefs  confused  in  mutual  slaughter, 
Moor  and  Christian,  roll  along.'8 

"  '  But  Sir,'  said  I,  '  this  is  not  ridiculous  at  all.' 
'  Why,  no/  replied  he,  '  why  should  I  always  write 
ridiculously  ? — perhaps  because  I  made  these  verses 
to  imitate  such  a  one,  naming  him  : 

"  '  Hermit  hoar  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray  ; 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage  !  and  tell 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way  ? 

1  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  ed.  Hill,  I,  192. 

*  The  assistance  given  to  Percy  by  Johnson,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Reliques,  seems  to  have  been  due  more  to  friendship  than  to  literary 
sympathy.  Vide  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  III,  276,  note  2,  and  Johnson's 
Letters,  ed.  Hill,  I.  89. 

8  v.  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  Vol.  I,  Bk.  III.  No.  16. 

18 
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Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd, 
Scarce  repress 'd  the  starting  tear, 

When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd, 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.'  "  l 

Boswell  gives  a  similar  account  of  these  verses, 
which  we  reproduce  : 

"  He  [Johnson]  observed  that  a  gentleman  of 
eminence  in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style  of 
poetry  of  late.2  '  He  puts/  said  he, '  a  very  common 
thing  in  a  strange  dress  till  he  does  not  know  it 
himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know  it.' 
BOSWELL  :  '  That  is  owing  to  his  being  so  much 
versant  in  old  English  poetry/  JOHNSON  :  '  What 
is  that  to  the  purpose,  Sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  is  drunk, 
and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his  taking  much  drink, 
the  matter  is  not  mended.  No,  Sir,  .  .  .  has  taken 
to  an  odd  mode.  For  example  ;  he'd  write  thus  : 

"  '  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 

"  '  Gray  evening  is  common  enough  ;  but  evening 
gray  he'd  think  fine. — Stay  ;  we'll  make  out  the 
stanza  : 

"  '  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray  ; 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 
What  is  bliss  ?  and  which  the  way  ?  ' 

"  BOSWELL  :  '  But  why  smite  his  bosom,  Sir  ?  ' 
JOHNSON  :  '  Why,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest ' 
(smiling).  He  at  an  after  period  added  the  follow- 
ing stanza  : 

"  '  Thus  I  spoke  ;  and  speaking  sigh'd  ; 
Scarce  repress 'd  the  starting  tear  ; 
When  the  smiling  sage  reply'd 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.'  "  3 

Johnson  indeed  objected  not  only  to  the  new 
Romantic  Movement,  but  also  to  its  models.  Twenty- 

1  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  I,  193. 

2  This  is  Boswell's  account  of  Johnson's  criticism  of  Thomas  Warton 
which  we  described  above  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

8  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  III,  158-60  ;  vide  also  Boswell's  note.     Ibid., 
Ill,  p.  159. 
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six  years  before  this  he  had  deprecated  the  revival 
of  Spenser's  influence,  when  he  wrote  in  The  Rambler 
of  May  14,  1751 l  : 

"  There  are,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on 
which  the  laborious  wits  of  the  present  time  employ 
their  faculties.  One  is  the  adaptation  of  sense  to  all 
the  rhymes  which  our  language  can  supply  to  some 
word,  that  makes  the  burden  of  the  stanza  ;  but  this, 
as  it  has  been  only  used  in  a  kind  of  amorous  bur- 
lesque, can  scarcely  be  censured  with  much  acrimony. 
The  other  is  the  imitation  of  Spenser,  which,  by  the 
influence  of  some  men  of  learning  and  genius,  seems 
likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  deserves 
to  be  more  attentively  considered. 

"  To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of  Spenser 
can  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  instruction.  But  I 
am  very  far  from  extending  the  same  respect  to  his 
diction  or  his  stanza.  His  style  was  in  his  own  time 
allowed  to  be  vicious,  so  darkened  with  old  words 
and  peculiarities  of  phrase,  and  so  remote  from 
common  use,  that  Jonson  boldly  pronounces  him 
to  have  written  no  language.  His  stanza  is  at  once 
difficult  and  unpleasing  ;  tiresome  to  the  ear  by 
its  uniformity,  and  to  the  attention  by  its  length. 
.  .  .  The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very 
rigid  censors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  con- 
clude, that  when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines  with 
a  few  obsolete  syllables,  they  have  accomplished 
their  design,  without  considering  that  they  ought 
not  only  to  admit  old  words,  but  to  avoid  new.  The 
laws  of  imitation  are  broken  by  every  word  intro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Spenser,  as  the  character  of 
Hector  is  violated  by  quoting  Aristotle  in  the  play." 

Johnson  indeed  was  temperamentally  out  of  sym- 

§ithy  with  the  new  poetic  tendencies  of  his  day. 
e  was  capable  of  deep  feeling,  but  any  artistic 
expression  of  feeling,  of  emotion,  he  suspected  to  be 

i  No.  121.     Works,  1825,  III,  78-9. 
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a  mere  parade  or  a  false  sentimentality,  just  as  he' 
is  said  to  have  suspected  the  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
when  at  the  famous  supper  of  larks,  she  vainly 
solicited  his  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  a  cousin  killed 
in  battle. 

Goldsmith  indeed  was  much  nearer  to  the  ro- 
mantics than  Johnson  by  temperament,  and  their 
respective  attitude  to  the  poems  of  Collins  is  no  bad 
index  to  the  difference  between  them.  "  Collins," 
says  Johnson,  "  affected  the  obsolete  when  it  was 
not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of 
the  common  order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is 
certainly  to  write  poetry."  l  How  different  is  Gold- 
smith's treatment  of  Collins !  He  praises  the  Ode 
to  Evening.2  Nor  did  Goldsmith  restrict  his  approval 
of  Collins  as  a  poet  to  the  realm  of  commendatory 
criticism  ;  he  passed  to  the  more  practical  (possibly 
to  Collins  the  less  pleasing)  flattery  of  imitation.8 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  Goldsmith,  in  a  table  of 
poetical  values,  gives  Spenser  18  marks  out  of  a 
possible  20  for  genius  and  versification,4  and  in  his 
History  of  England  he  significantly  couples  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,  with  the  remark  : 

"  Among  the  poets,  two  of  particular  note  attract 
our  attention,  Spenser  and  Shakespear  :  to  attempt 
an  encomium  of  either  is  needless  :  all  praise  must 

i  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Hill,  III,  340. 

z  "  Milton's  translation  of  Horace's  Ode  to  Pyrrha  is  universally  known 
and  generally  admired,  in  our  opinion  much  above  its  merit.  There  is 
an  ode  extant  without  rhyme  addressed  to  Evening,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Collins,  much  more  beautiful." — Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  I,  384  ;  vide  also  Ibid., 
Ill,  508  ;  V,  158. 

3  Cf.    Goldsmith's  "  There    Faith  shall   come,    a   pilgrim  gray,"   etc. 
(Threnodia  Augustalis)  with  Collins's  "  There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim 
gray,"  etc.  (Ode  written  in  the  beginning  of  the   Year  1746),  Goldsmith's 
"  Old  Edward's  sons  unknown  to  yield,"  etc.   (Threnodia  Augustalis,  Pt. 
II),  and  Collins's  "  Old  Edward's  sons  unknown  to  yield,"  etc.   (Ode  to  a 
Lady  on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Ross).   Also  Goldsmith's  "  We'll  rifle  the 
spring  of  its  earliest  bloom  "  (Threnodia  Augustalis,  Pt.  II)  and  Collins's: 

Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

Dirge  in  Cymbeline, 

4  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  IV,  417-18. 
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be  too  low  for  their  merits,  or  unnecessary  to  make 
them  more  known."  1 

How  widely  different  from  Johnson's  attitude 
is  Goldsmith's  criticism  of  the  Faery  Queene,  con- 
tributed to  The  Critical  Review  for  February  1759, 
in  which  he  says  : 

"  We  can  now  tread  the  regions  of  fancy  without 
interruption,  and  expatiate  on  fairy  wilds,  such  as 
our  great  magician  has  been  pleased  to  represent 
them.  There  is  a  pleasing  tranquillity  of  mind  which 
ever  attends  the  reading  of  this  ancient  poet.  We 
leave  the  ways  of  the  present  world,  and  all  the  ages 
of  primaeval  innocence  and  happiness  rise  to  our 
view.  Virgil,  and  even  Homer,  seem  to  be  modern, 
upon  the  comparison.  The  imagination  of  his  reader 
leaves  reason  behind,  pursues  the  tale,  without 
considering  the  allegory,  and  upon  the  whole,  is 
charmed  without  instruction/' 8 

Later  he  adds  : 

"  With  all  his  faults,  no  poet  enlarges  the  imagina- 
tion more  than  Spenser.  Cowley  was  formed  into 
poetry  by  reading  him  ;  and  many  of  our  modern 
writers,  such  as  Gray,  Akenside,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  studied  his  manner,  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion :  from  him  their  compound  epithets,  and  solemn 
flow  of  numbers,  seem  evidently  borrowed  :  and 
the  verses  of  Spenser  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  con- 
sidered the  standard  of  English  poetry.'1  * 

How  differently  from  Johnson,  Goldsmith  re- 
garded ballad  literature,  the  following  pages  will 
show.  Johnson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  derided 
it,  nor  was  the  expression  of  his  derision  limited 
to  the  burlesque  verses  quoted  above. 

"  The  conversation,"  says  Boswell,  describing  an 
evening  passed  at  Thrale's  house  in  1773,  "  having 

i  Works,  ed.  Gibb?,  V,  309.  a  Ibid.,  IV,  334. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  335- 
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turned  on  modern  imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and 
someone  having  praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated 
them  with  that  ridicule  which  he  always  displayed 
when  that  subject  was  mentioned."  1 

Nor  are  we  confined  to  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  for 
evidence  as  to  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  ballad 
revival  of  his  day.  Cradock  in  his  Memoirs  records 
the  following  anecdote  : 

"  With  all  my  partiality  for  Dr.  Johnson,"  he 
says,  "  I  must  freely  declare  that  I  think  Dr. 
Percy  had  received  very  great  cause  to  take  real 
offence  at  Dr.  Johnson,  who  by  a  ludicrous  parody 
on  a  stanza  in  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth*  had 
rendered  him  contemptible.  It  was  urged  that 
Johnson  only  meant  to  attack  the  metre  ;  but  he 
certainly  turned  the  whole  Poem  into  ridicule. 

"  '  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand.' 

"Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  Postscript  of  a  letter  to  me," 
continues  Cradock,  "  soon  afterwards  asked  me, 
whether  I  had  seen  Johnson's  criticism  on  the 
Hermit.  l  It  is  already/  said  he,  '  over  half  the 
town/  "  3 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  gives  a 
slightly  different  version  of  this  incident  : 

"  He  [Johnson]  excelled  also,"  says  Hawkins,  "  in 
the  talent  of  burlesque  versification,  and,  upon 
occasion  of  a  discourse  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' s 
on  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
in  which  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  many  of  the 
ballads  therein  contained  was  remarked  with  some 
exaggeration,  Johnson  contended,  that  what  was 
called  simplicity  was,  in  truth,  inanity  ;  and,  to 

i  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  II,  212. 

z  V.  ibid.,  II,  136,  and  note  4.     Also  supra,  p.  241  et  seq. 

3  J.  Cradock's  Memoirs,  1828,  4  vols.,  I,  207. 
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illustrate  his  argument,  and  ridicule  that  kind  of 
poetry,  uttered  the  following  impromptu  : 

"  '  As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

I  walk'd  along  the  Strand, 

I  there  did  meet  another  man, 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand.' 

"  And  it  being  at  a  tea-conversation,"  Hawkins 
adds,  "  he,  addressing  himself  to  Miss  Reynolds,  went 
on  rhyming  thus  : 

"  '  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  sugar  temper 'd  well, 
Another  dish  of  tea. 

"  '  Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

Shall  long  detain  the  cup, 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 
Have  drank  the  liquor  up. 

"  '  Yet  hear,  at  last,  this  mournful  truth, 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown, 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast, 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down."  1 

A  comparison  of  these  occasional  verses  with  those 
of  Rochester,  Sedley,  and  the  Restoration  poets 
reveals,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  how  far  the  poetic 
environment  had  changed  since  their  day,  how  the 
Court  influences  had  dropped  out  of  literature  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  how  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Augustans  had  given  place  to  the 
tea-cup  atmosphere  which  reached  its  climax  in 
the  work  of  Cowper. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Johnson's  verse,  apart 
from  his  satires  London  and  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  is  of  this  slight,  frequently  burlesque  and 
always  occasional,  type. 

Amongst  his  more  serious  verses  are  some  on  the 
seasons,  which  show  in  spirit  the  influence  of  Thomson 
and  are  not  without  echoes  of  Gray's  ode  on  the 
spring.  Johnson  expressed  in  prose  his  apprecia- 
tion of  spring  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 

1  Life,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins;  in  Johnson's  Works,  1787,  I,  389-90. 
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Rambler  for  April  3,  1750,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
comparison  with  his  poem,  the  latter  possessing  some 
appeal  in  such  stanzas  as  the  following : 

From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 
Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remov'd, 

Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life, 
When  best  enjoy'd — when  most  improv'd. 

Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower, 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat, 
The  gen'rous  scorn  of  venal  power, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

In  the  article  on  spring,  mentioned  above,  John- 
son writes  : 

"  I  am,  perhaps,  brought  to  feel  immoderate  plea- 
sure in  the  contemplation  of  this  'delightful  season  ; 
but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  many  whom  it 
can  be  no  shame  to  resemble,  infected  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  ;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  scarce  any  poet 
of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  some  testimony  of 
his  fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the 
warblers  of  the  spring."  x 

And  he  expresses  the  same  sentiments  when  he 
writes  in  the  poem  on  spring : 

Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  flight, 
Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart, 

Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight, 
Where  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart. 

Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  a  friend, 
Once  more  great  nature's  works  renew, 

Once  more  on  wisdom's  voice  attend. 

Midsummer,  which  like  all  these  four  poems  on  the 
seasons  is  entitled  "  an  ode/'  is  in  a  similar  quiet,  not 
unmusical,  but  only  mild  poetic  vein.  Classical 
allusions  are  not  lacking,  and  after  such  a  line  as — 

Arthritic  tyranny  consigns,2 

1   Works,  1825,  II,  21-2. 

»  Vide  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  I,  179. 
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in  the  Ode  to  Spring,  in  which  the  great  lexicographer 
laments  his  gout,  we  can  scarcely  grumble  at  the 
appearance  of  Phoebus  and  Cynthia. 

It  is  perhaps  only  a  very  languid  desire  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  fields,  woods,  and  open  sky  which 
inspires  such  lines  as  : 

Lay  me,  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  nature  spreads  ; 
Where  the  green  bow'r,  with  roses  crown'd, 

In  show'rs  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 

And  the  unmusical  Johnson,  now  turned  teetotaller, 
could  hardly  have  been  expressing  his  own  desires 
when  he  wrote  : 

Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine  ; 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove  ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  ev'ry  strain  be  tun'd  to  love. 

After  describing  Johnson's  insensibility  to  the  appeal 
of  painting,  Hawkins  continues  : 

'  To  the  delights  of  music,  he  was  equally  insen- 
sible :  neither  voice  nor  instrument,  nor  the  harmony 
of  concordant  sounds,  had  power  over  his  affections, 
or  even  to  engage  his  attention.  Of  music  in  general, 
he  has  been  heard  to  say,  '  It  excites  in  my  mind 
no  ideas,  and  hinders  me  from  contemplating  my 
own  '  ;  and  of  a  fine  singer,  or  instrumental  per- 
former, that '  he  had  the  merit  of  a  canary-bird/  " 1 

And  the  same  biographer  informs  us,  in  a  note, 
that  he  believes  "  music  was  positive  pain  to  him/' 
for  once  when  after  hearing  a  celebrated  performer 
play,  someone  remarked  that  the  composition  was 
very  difficult,  Johnson  added,  "  I  would  it  had  been 
impossible/'  *  Boswell  also  testifies,  in  a  characteristic 
anecdote,  to  Johnson's  lack  of  musical  appreciation. 

"  In  the  evening/'  says  Boswell,  "  our  gentleman- 
farmer,  and  two  others,  entertained  themselves  and 
the  company  with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the 
fiddle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  '  Let  ambition  fire 

1  Life,  p.  319.  ?  Ibid.,  p.  319,  note. 
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thy  mind/  played  over  again,  and  appeared  to 
give  a  patient  attention  to  it  ;  though  he  owned  to 
me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the  power  of 
musick.  I  told  him  that  it  affected  me  to  such  a 
degree,  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
producing  in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pathetic 
dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears  ;  and  of 
daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  '  Sir/  said  he,  'I 
should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool.'  " 1 

The  difference  between  Goldsmith's  and  Johnson's 
attitude  to  music  goes  far  to  explain  their  different 
opinions  of  ballad  literature. 

In  Autumn  Johnson  reveals  himself  almost  as  a 
would-be  romantic  : 

Twas  spring,  'twas  summer,  all  was  gay, 
Now  autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow  ; 

The  flowers  of  spring  are  swept  away, 
And  summer  fruits  desert  the  bough. 

No  more,  while  through  the  midnight  shade, 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 

Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade, 
As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay.2 

The  melancholy  of  Autumn,  which  wine  alone  could 
subdue,  deepens  in  Winter : 

By  gloomy  twilight,  half  reveal'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill, 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topp'd  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 

Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more  ; 

Nor  music  charm — tho'  Stella  sings  ; 
Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  spring  restore. 

Catch,  then,  Oh  !  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flow'r : 

He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  he  dies  ! 

1  Life,  ed.  Hill,  II,  409 ;  vide  also  Ibid.,  Ill,  197, 

2  Works,  I,  120. 
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Such  verses  are  especially  interesting  as  they  reveal 
how  inevitably  the  growing  sadness  of  the  age  led 
even  those  who  were  in  active  and  conscious  revolt 
against  Gray  and  his  followers  to  share  in  that  trend 
of  lyric  towards  a  deeper  note  of  sorrow,  a  vain 
moralising  which  developed  in  intensity  and  in  extent 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

In  The  Winter's  Walk  this  mental  attitude  finds 
vent  in  the  following  stanza  : 

In  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear, 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom  ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year, 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom.1 

In  A  Song  Johnson  attempts  to  write  gallantry  to 
Stella,  while  An  Evening  Ode  and  various  other  pieces 
carry  on  this  invocation  to  Stella. 

To  Miss  Hickman  playing  on  the  Spinet  must  have 
been  written,  we  are  informed,  as  early  as  1734,  as 
she  married  in  that  year,8  and  she  is  addressed  as 
Stella  in  the  poem.  Other  slight  verses  attempted  in 
the  late  Caroline  and  Augustan  style  of  gallant  trivi- 
ality are  Verses  written  at  the  Request  of  a  Gentleman, 
to  whom  a  Lady  had  given  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle s  (which 
Boswell  cites  to  show  "  with  what  facility  and  ele- 
gance he  could  warble  the  amorous  lay  "),*  To  Miss 
.  .  .  on  her  giving  the  Author  a  Gold  and  Silk  Net- 
work Purse  of  her  own  Weaving,  etc.  The  majority 
of  this  occasional  verse,  indeed,  is  inspired  by  chance 
remarks  of  his  lady  friends,  and  incidents  of  friend- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  us  an  account  of  one  such 
incident : 

"  On  another  occasion  I  can  boast  verses  from 
Dr.  Johnson.  As  I  went  into  his  room  the  morning 

i  Boswell  doubts  whether  the  Epitaph  on  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  To  Miss  .  .  . 
on  her  giving  the  Author  a  Purse,  etc.,  Stella  in  Mourning,  The  Winter's 
Walk,  An  Ode  (he  does  not  say  which  ode),  and  To  Lyce,  are  really  by 
Johnson.  V.  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  I,  177-80  ;  II,  25-6. 

*  Works,  1825,  I,  136. 

3  First  printed  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,   1768,  p.   439,  but  written 
many  years  earlier.     We  are  told  they  were  composed  in  five  minutes. 
Works,  I,  128,  note. 

4  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  I,  92,  and  note  2. 
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of  my  birth-day  once,  and  said  to  him,  '  Nobody  sends 
me  any  verses  now,  because  I  am  five  and  thirty  years 
old  ;  and  Stella  1  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six,  I 
remember/  My  being  just  recovered  from  illness  and 
confinement  will  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  burst  out  suddenly,  for  so  he  did  without  the 
least  hesitation  whatsoever,  and  without  having 
entertained  the  smallest  intention  towards  it  half 
a  minute  before  : 

"  '  Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive 

We  are  come  to  thirty-five/  etc.,"  * 

and  the  whole  set  of  verses  follows.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
records  how  at  Brighton  she  had  "  a  little  French 
print  "  of  some  people  skating,  under  which  were  some 
French  verses.  She  begged  a  translation  of  them, 
and  Johnson  among  others  responded.8  Johnson 
wrote  a  poem  on  Mr.  Thrale's  nephew,  Sir  John 
Lade,  whose  foolish  and  ill-timed  request  to  Johnson 
for  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  marry 
produced  the  famous  retort,  "  I  would  advise  no  man 
to  marry,  Sir,  who  is  not  likely  to  propagate  under- 
standing/' 4  The  coming  of  age  of  this  apparently 
somewhat  foolish  individual  was  the  occasion  for 
Johnson  to  write  a  set  of  verses  on  the  event,  which 
he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  August  8, 
1780,  remarking  :  "  You  have  heard  in  the  papers 
how  ...  is  come  to  age  ;  I  have  enclosed  a  short 
song  of  congratulation,  which  you  must  not  show  to 
anybody.  It  is  odd  that  it  should  come  into  any- 
body's head.  I  hope  you  will  read  it  with  candour  ; 
it  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  author's  first  essays  in 
that  way  of  writing,  and  a  beginner  is  always  to  be 
treated  with  tenderness." '  Mrs.  Piozzi  throws  more 
light  upon  these  verses  in  the  following  extract  from 
her  Anecdotes  : 

"  '  Let  your  boy  learn  arithmetic,  dear  Madam/ 
was  his  advice  to  the  mother  of  a  rich  young  heir  : 

1  Referring  to  Swift's  Stella.  3  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

2  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  I,  259-60.       *  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

6  Johnson's  Letters,  ed.   Hill,  II,  190-1.     Johnson's  Miscellanies,    ed. 
Hill,  I,  281,  note  4. 
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'  he  will  not  then  be  a  prey  to  every  rascal  which  this 
town  swarms  with  :  teach  him  the  value  of  money, 
and  how  to  reckon  it.  Ignorance  to  a  wealthy  lad  of 
one-and-twenty,  is  only  so  much  fat  to  a  sick  sheep  : 
it  just  serves  to  call  the  rooks  about  him/ 

'"All  that  prey  in  (on)  vice  or  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 
Here  the  gamester  light  and  jolly, 
There  the  lender  grave  and  sly.' 

These  improviso  lines,  making  part  of  a  long  copy 
of  verses  which  my  regard  for  the  youth  on  whose 
birth-day  they  were  written  obliges  me  to  suppress 
lest  they  should  give  him  pain,1  shew  a  mind  of  sur- 
prising activity  and  warmth  ;  the  more  so  as  he 
was  past  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  composed 
them/' • 

There  is  a  freedom  of  versification,  a  lightly  pattering 
rhythm  which  makes  this  poem  pleasant  reading  : 

Long-expected  one  and  twenty, 
Ling'ring  year,  at  length  is  flown  ; 

Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great  (Sir  John)  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  as  wind  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care  ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guineas, 

Show  the  spirits  of  an  heir. 

Then  follows  the  stanza  already  quoted,  and  the 
poet  continues  : 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

1  Mrs.  Piozzi  published  the  lines  eight  years  later  in  her  British  Synonymy, 
I,  359-     Miscellanies,  ed.  Hill,  I,  281,  note  4. 
a  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  ed.  Hill,  I,  281. 
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When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full  and  spirits  high — 
What  are  acres  ?     What  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian,  friend,  or  mother, 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste, 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother, — 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

How  correct  was  Johnson's  prophecy  is  shown 
by  Hay  ward's  remark  on  Sir  John  Lade  : 

"  He  married  a  woman  of  the  town,  became  a 
celebrated  member  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  and 
contrived  to  waste  the  whole  of  a  fine  fortune 
before  he  died/' 1 

Boswell  describes  how  Johnson  during  his  last 
illness  recited  these  verses  as  he  lay  in  bed,  a  fact 
which  indicates  the  real  feeling  embedded  in  the  light 
and  dancing  measures  of  this  satire.2 

Another  poem  by  Johnson  which  Boswell  includes 
for  special  praise  in  his  Life  deals  with  a  subject 
which,  as  the  same  work  shows,  Johnson  frequently 
considered  and  discussed — friendship3  : 

"  But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting/'  says 
Boswell,  "  both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my 
readers,  did  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more  than 
ordinary  respect,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Ode, 
which  has  not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Johnson's  poetry,  written  by  him  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this  year  [1743]."  * 

Then  follows  the  ode  which  the  enthusiastic  and 
uncritical  Boswell  indiscreetly  describes  as  "  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  "  : 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heav'n, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  only  giv'n, 
To  all  the  lower  world  deny'd  ; 

1  Autobiography,  etc.,  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  2  vols.,  1861,  I,  69;     vide  also 
Ibid.,  I,  197-8. 

2  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  IV,  411-13. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  300  ;  II,  162 ;   III,  65,  165,  238,  289,  396  ;  IV,   145,  280  ;   V, 
89,  147.  *  Ibid.,  I,  158. 
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and  after  another  three  such  mild  stanzas,  the  poem 
concludes  thus : 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 

O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  ! 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

:<  I  have  also  some  difficulty  to  believe/'  writes 
Boswell,  "  that  he  [Johnson]  could  produce  such  a 
group  of  conceits1  as  appear  in  the  verses  to  Lyce, 
in  which  he  claims  for  this  ancient  personage  as  good 
a  right  to  be  assimilated  to  heaven,  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poets  have  flattered  ;  he  therefore  ironically 
ascribes  to  her  the  attributes  of  the  sky  in  such 
stanzas  as  this  : 

"  *  Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dies, 

She's  starred  with  pimples  o'er  ; 
Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar.' 

"  But  as  at  a  very  advanced  age,"  continues  the 
candid  biographer,  "  he  could  descend  to  trifle  in 
namby-pamby  rhymes,  to  please  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her 
daughter,  he  may  have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed 
such  a  piece  as  this/' z 

One  only  of  Johnson's  occasional  poems  rises  to 
such  a  height  of  dignity  and  sincerity  as  to  deserve 
serious  consideration,  and  this  solitary  exception  is 
the  one  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Robert  Levett. 

Levett,  Sir  John  Hawkins  tells  us,  came  originally 
from  the  small  village  of  Kirkella,  even  to-day  but 
a  few  scattered  houses  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  some  four  miles  from  the  city 
of  Hull.  After  a  wandering  life  which  led  him  from 
Hull  to  London  and  the  Continent,  Levett,  having 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  set  up  as  a 
physician  amongst  the  poorest  people  of  London, 
and  being  pitied  by  Johnson  for  several  very  interest- 
ing reasons  which  Hawkins  duly  relates,3  he  became 

1  The  italics  are  Boswell's,  and  are  used  to  show  that  he  is  employing 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  Johnson  used  it  in  writing  of  Cowley. 
3  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  I,  179. 
3  Life,  by  Hawkins,  395-401. 
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an  inmate  of  Johnson's  home  "many  years  before" 
Boswell  made  Johnson's  acquaintance.1  The  medical 
qualifications  of  Levett  were,  academically  con- 
sidered, by  no  means  super- excellent.  As  an  appren- 
tice to  a  "  woollen-draper  "  at  Hull,  he  is  said  to 
have  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  medicine  from 
a  neighbour  of  his  master,  and,  if  the  account  of 
Levett  contributed  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and 
quoted  by  Hawkins  be  correct,  he  became  waiter 
in  a  Paris  coffee-house,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  medical  customers,  who  assisted  him 
with  money  to  attend  lectures  in  pharmacy  and 
anatomy.  "  '  All  his  medical  knowledge/  said  John- 
son, '  and  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  was  obtained 
through  the  ear/  "  *  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell, 
made  Levett's  acquaintance  about  the  year  1746.' 
The  correspondent  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
also  tells  us  that  "  when  he  was  near  sixty  "  he 
married  "  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  persuaded 
him  (notwithstanding  their  place  of  congress  was  a 
small-coal  shed  in  Fetter  Lane)  that  she  was  nearly 
related  to  a  man  of  fortune,  but  was  injuriously 
kept  by  him  out  of  large  possessions/' 4  The  woman 
was  disappointed  to  find  this  "  doctor "  in  debt 
instead  of  wealthy,  and  the  doctor  found  the  "  heir- 
ess "  mythical.  The  woman  ran  away  from  him 
and  was  later  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  picking 
pockets.  To  the  disgust  of  the  worthy  Levett,  who 
hoped  she  would  be  hanged,  she  was  acquitted, 
but  the  husband  and  wife  separated.  Levett  showed 
honesty,  tenderness,  and  gratitude  to  Johnson,  who 
had  received  him  into  his  own  house,  although  that 
strange  assemblage  of  conflicting  temperaments  and 
instincts  by  no  means  added  to  Johnson's  comfort 
or  happiness.  Whatever  excellences  of  character 
Levett  possessed — and  Johnson  testifies  to  their 
existence  in  his  verses — they  were  not  unmarred  by 
at  least  one  human  weakness,  for  the  correspondent 
of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  tells  us  that  "  his 

i  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  I,  243.         »  Boswell's  Lift,  ed.  Hill,  I,  243. 
8  Life,  by  Hawkins,  p.  398.  *  Life,  by  Hawkins,  p.  398. 
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single  failing  was,  an  occasional  departure  from 
sobriety/'  J  This  failing  is  excused,  even  revealed  as 
a  virtue,  by  the  following  somewhat  casuistical 
argument  which  immediately  follows.  "  Johnson 
would  observe,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  who 
ever  became  intoxicated  through  motives  of  pru- 
dence. He  reflected,  that  if  he  refused  the  gin  or 
brandy  offered  him  by  some  of  his  patients,  he  could 
have  been  no  gainer  by  their  'cure,  as  they  might 
have  had  nothing  else  to  bestow  on  him.  This  habit 
of  taking  a  fee,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  exhibited, 
could  not  be  put  off  by  advice  or  admonition  of  any 
kind.  He  would  swallow  what  he  did  not  like,  nay, 
what  he  knew  would  injure  him,  rather  than  go 
home  with  an  idea  that  his  skill  had  been  exerted 
without  recompense.  '  Had/  said  Johnson,  '  all 
his  patients  maliciously  combined  to  reward  him 
with  meat  and  strong  liquors  instead  of  money,  he 
would  either  have  burst,  like  the  dragon  in  the 
Apocrypha,  through  repletion,  or  been  scorched  up, 
like  Portia,  by  swallowing  fire/  But  let  not 
from  hence/'  the  unknown  correspondent  continues, 
"  an  imputation  of  rapaciousness  be  fixed  upon 
him.  Though  he  took  all  that  was  offered  him,  he 
demanded  nothing  from  the  poor,  nor  was  known 
in  any  instance  to  have  enforced  the  payment  of 
even  what  was  justly  his  due/'2 

The  reader  who  is  so  incredulous  as  to  remain 
unconvinced  by  this  apologia  will  certainly  be  no 
more  favourably  impressed  when  he  discovers  in  the 
next  passage  that — 

"  His  person  was  middle-sized  and  thin ;  his 
visage  swarthy,  adult  and  corrugated.  His  conversa- 
tion, except  on  professional  subjects,  barren.  When 
in  deshabille,  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
alchemist,  whose  complexion  had  been  hurt  by  the 
fumes  of  the  crucible,  and  whose  clothes  had  suf- 
fered from  the  sparks  of  the  furnace/' 3 

i  Life,  by  Hawkins,  p.  399.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  399-4°°« 

8  Ibid.,  p.  400. 
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To  this  hardly  attractive  picture,  Hawkins  adds — - 

"  A  dictum  of  Johnson  respecting  Levett,  viz. 
that  his  external  appearance  and  behaviour  were 
such,  that  he  disgusted  the  rich  and  terrified  the 
poor/'  1 

Yet  we  gain  in  the  pages  of  Boswell  glimpses  of 
this  man,  breakfasting  with  Johnson,  disliked  by, 
and  himself  disliking,  the  other  members  of  that 
strangely  assorted  household,  and  giving  Johnson 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  kitchen.2  Johnson 
refused  to  treat  Levett  as  a  dependent  or  an  inferior, 
and  minimised  Levett's  obligations  to  himself, 
saying  '  that  Levett  was  indebted  to  him  for  no- 
thing more  than  house-room,  his  share  in  a  penny 
loaf  at  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  a  dinner  on 
Sunday."  ' 

What  really  endeared  this  man  to  Johnson,  was, 
as  Mrs.  Piozzi  observed,4  his  misfortune.  Yet  when 
this  man  whom  he  had  so  generously  befriended  died, 
January  17,  1782,  Johnson  mentioning  his  loss  to 
Langton  in  a  letter  written  two  months  after  the 
event,  adds  the  repentant  comment,  "  How  much 
soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued 
him  more."  6  Writing  the  day  after  Levett's  death 
to  Dr.  Lawrence,  Johnson  described  his  loss  in  the 
following  short  note  : 

"  SIR, 

"  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last 
night  eminently  cheerful,  died  this  morning.  The 
man  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  an  uncommon 
noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  with- 
out effect.  He  then  called  Mr.  Holder,  the  apothecary, 
who,  though  when  he  came  he  thought  him  dead, 
opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.  So  has 

1  Life,  by  Hawkins,  p.  400. 

2  Vide  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  I,  243  ;  II,  214,  215,  note  4  ;  III,   220 
and  note  I,  461. 

3  Life,  by  Hawkins,  p.  397,  note. 

*  Synonymy,  II,  79,  quoted.     Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.   Hill,  VI, 
137,  note. 
6  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  IV,  145. 
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ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blame- 
less man.     I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON."  l 

Johnson  recorded  his  burial  in  a  memorandum 
dated  January  20,  Sunday,  and  concluded  : 

u  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend  ;  I  have  known 
him  from  about  46.  Commendavi.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  him.  May  He  have  mercy  on  me/'  8 

How  real  and  deep  was  Johnson's  grief,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  fourteen  months  later 
Bos  well  heard  him  repeat  his  verses  on  Levett 
"  with  an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect/'  ' 
while  Miss  Palmer,  niece  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  heard  Dr.  Johnson  repeat  these  verses  with  the 
tears  falling  over  his  cheek/'  4  These  verses  (and  a 
careful  study  of  them  along  with  others,  such  as 
Mrs.  Greville's  Prayer  for  Indifference,  should  give 
the  reader  an  insight  into  that  subtle  thing,  eigh- 
teenth-century emotional  expression)  open  thus  : 

Condemn'd  to  hope's  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil,  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd,  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend, 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  ev'ry  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind  ; 

Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

That  last  stanza  is  a  poetic  version  of  Johnson's 
remark  recorded  by  Miss  Burney  : 

"  Levett,  Madam,  is  a  brutal  fellow,  but  I  have  a 
good  regard  for  him;  for  his  brutality  is  in  his 
manners,  not  his  mind."5 


1  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  IV,  p.  137.      2  i^id.,  p.  137.     »  Ibid.,  p.  165. 
4  Taylor's  Reynolds,  ll,  417  ;  also  quoted  Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Hill,  IV,  165, 
note  4. 
6  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary,  ed.  Austin  Dobson,  6  vols.  1904,  I,  112. 
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How  far  the  lines  are  true  of  their  subject,  how 
far  they  are  the  result  of  idealisation  by  Johnson's 
kind  heart  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  most  of  this  poem  is  applicable  to  the  writer, 
that  in  describing  another,  or  his  conception  of 
another,  he  unwittingly  reveals  himself  : 

In  mis'ry's  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 

And  in  language  of  unstudied  simplicity  he  concludes 
the  poem  with  the  following  stanzas  : 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

The  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  pow'rs  were  bright, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke,  at  once,  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

The  appeal  which  these  lines  made  to  Scott,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  recalled  them  upon  two  occasions 
in  the  presence  of  death.1 

In  his  other  verses,  as  in  his  poetic  criticism,  John- 
son reveals  himself  as  a  belated  Augustan  ;  a  man 
who  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  newer  influences 
of  the  day,  and  yet  looks  back  to  the  true  Augustans 
for  pleasure  and  inspiration.  Where  the  Romantic 
Movement  might  touch  him  he  will  not  allow  it 
to  do  so.  He  himself  angrily  refuses  to  express  the 

1  To  Morritt  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morritt's  brother  and  of 
another  intimate  friend  Scott  wrote  :  "  The  beautiful  and  feeling  verses 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  memory  of  his  humble  friend  Levett,  and  which 
with  me,  though  a  tolerably  ardent  Scotchman,  atone  for  a  thousand  of 
his  prejudices,  open  with  a  sentiment  which  every  year's  acquaintance 
with  this  Vanitas  Vanitatum  presses  more  fully  on  our  conviction."  He 
then  quotes  the  first  stanza  of  Johnson's  poem. — Familiar  Letters  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  2  vols.,  1894,  I.  I92-  And  the  death  of  Dr.  Baillie  causes 
him  to  quote  stanza  four  of  the  same  poem,  slightly  changed  (Ibid.,  II, 
177). 
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passion  and  pathos  of  life  in  emotional  language, 
and  objects  to  others  doing  so. 

"  Of  the  pathetic  in  poetry  he  never  liked  to  speak," 
says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  and  the  only  passage  I  ever  heard 
him  applaud  as  particularly  tender  in  any  common 
book,  was  Jane  Shore's  exclamation  in  the  last  act — 

" '  Forgive  me !  but  forgive  me ! ' 

"It  was  not,  however, from  the  want  of  a  susceptible 
heart/'  the  writer  adds,  "  that  he  hated  to  cite  tender 
expressions,  for  he  was  more  strongly  and  more 
violently  affected  by  the  force  of  words  representing 
ideas  capable  of  affecting  him  at  all,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world,  I  believe  ;  and  when  he  would  try 
to  repeat  the  celebrated  Prosa  Ecclesiastica  pro 
Mortuis,  as  it  is  called,  beginning  Dies  ira,  Dies  ilia, 
he  could  never  pass  the  stanza  ending  thus,  Tantus 
labor  non  sit  cassus,  without  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  tears  ;  which  sensibility  I  used  to  quote  against 
him  when  he  would  inveigh  against  devotional  poetry 
and  protest  that  all  religious  verses  were  cold  and 
feeble,  and  unworthy  the  subject,  which  ought  to 
be  treated  with  higher  reverence,  he  said,  than  either 
poets  or  painters  could  presume  to  excite  or  bestow." * 

It  is  not  strange  that  Death  was  the  only  subject 
which  ever  strung  Johnson  to  poetry  of  a  higher 
order — poetry  whose  quiet  rhythm  does  not  hide  the 
heightened  emotion  which  pulsates  in  the  elegiac  lines 
on  the  death  of  a  poor,  unknown,  possibly  unworthy 
but  sincerely  lamented  friend. 

Johnson  was  certainly  not  a  great  poet.  To-day 
we  may  well  question  whether  he  was  a  poet  at  all, 
but,  like  Goldsmith,  he  reached  his  highest  poetic 
level  when,  despite  poetic  theories  and  the  attempted 
counter-revolt  to  restore  the  Augustans  to  their 
tottering  throne,  the  measured,  reserved  language 
so  dear  to  him  was  quickened  by  the  living  passion 
of  the  heart,  though  that  passion  was  naught  but 
the  vain  sorrow  of  an  old  and  sinking  man. 

*  Anecdotes:  in  Johnson's  Miscellanies,  ed.  Hill,  I,  283-4. 
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II 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  (1728-1774) 

"  We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  ;  and  Goldsmith 
sang  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  to  an  Irish 
tune,  which  he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hardcastle  ; 
but  as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  played  the  part,  could  not 
sing,  it  was  left  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down 
for  me,  by  which  means  it  was  preserved,  and  now 
appears  amongst  his  poems. "* 

Such  was  part  of  the  entertainment  which  Gold- 
smith, Johnson,  and  Boswell  enjoyed  when  dining 
with  the  hospitable  General  Oglethorpe  on  Tues- 
day, April  13,  1773.  Unfortunately,  and  somewhat 
strangely,  perhaps,  when  we  remember  Goldsmith's 
fondness  for  song  and  music,  and  those  ballads,  each 
of  which  brought  him  a  much-needed  crown  during 
his  college  days  in  Dublin,  Goldsmith's  Muse  was, 
save  at  rare  and  short  periods,  like  Mrs.  Bulkeley 
the  actress — it  "  could  not  sing/'  The  rare  lyrics 
which  he  produced,  however,  are  not  without  a 
certain  easy  grace,  a  facility  of  versification  which  is 
in  keeping  with  lyrics  intended  to  be  sung.  We 
may  reasonably  object  to  the  rhyming  of  "  ruiner  " 
and  "  pursuing  her  "  in  this  same  song  with  which 
Goldsmith  diverted  the  ladies  of  the  dinner  party, 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  delightful  lyrical 
measure  of  the  stanza  : 

But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner  : 

Not  a  look  not  a  smile  shall  my  passion  discover  ; 

She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 
Makes  but  a  penitent,  loses  a  lover. 

These  lines  inevitably  suggest  Goldsmith's  superior 
effort  in  similar  vein,  the  song  from  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  in  which  we  see  the  hardness  and  cyni- 
cism of  Augustan  love  song  clearly  softening  into  the 
tenderness  and  sympathetic  sorrow  for  betrayed  love 

i  BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  II,  219.     For  two  songs  attributed 
to  Goldsrnitb.  v.  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  IV,  505. 
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which  found  such  perfect  expression  in  the  famous 
lament  of  Burns.  Goldsmith  is,  of  course,  left  far 
behind  by  the  Scottish  peasant  who  followed,  but 
there  is  the  same  delicate  feeling,  the  same  perfection 
of  clearness,  the  same  simplicity  in  such  stanzas  as 
these  : 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is — to  die. 

Unfortunately  for  Goldsmith  as  poet,  feminine  in- 
fluence played  little  part  in  his  life,  and  the 
two  songs  quoted  are  almost  the  whole  .of  his 
attempts  at  serious  love  lyric,  though  tradition 
tells  how  the  poet  upon  his  return  from  Dublin 
(with  pockets  emptied  at  play,  the  sole  result  of  his 
intended  departure  to  London  to  study  law), 
in  disgrace  with  his  family,  lingered  at  the  home 
of  his  long-suffering  Uncle  Contarine,  brightening 
the  emptiness  of  impecunious  leisure  by  the  com- 
position of  certain  amatory  lyrics  for  the  edification 
of  "  Cousin  Con."1  The  remaining  minor  poems 
of  Goldsmith  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  owe 
their  inspiration  to  feminine  influence,  are  in  the 
typical  Augustan  vein,  for,  as  we  hope  to  show 
hereafter,  Goldsmith,  like  his  master  Johnson,  was 
an  Augustan  with  a  difference,  a  Neo-Augustan,  who 
looked  back  to  the  earlier  poetic  age  with  admira- 
tion, but  was  unable  entirely  to  escape  the  influences 
of  a  later  day.  Most  of  these  lighter  verses  are 
imitations  or  translations.  The  Gift.  To  Iris,  which 
first  appeared  in  The  Bee  of  Saturday,  October  13, 
1759,  expresses  a  spirit  towards  woman  very  different 
from  that  which  inspired  the  two  songs  quoted  above. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Restoration  and  Augustan 

1  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  Austin  Dobson,  n.d.  (Great  Writers  Series), 
P-  31- 
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style  in  such  lyrics,  and  is  a  mere  translation  of  some 
slight  verses  Etrene  d  Iris,  said  to  be  by  Bernard  de  la 
Monnoye  (1641-1728)  found  by  Goldsmith  in  Part 
III  of  the  Menagiana.1  The  poem  opens  as  follows  : 

Say,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake, 

Dear  mercenary  beauty, 
What  annual  offering  shall  I  make, 

Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 

My  heart  a  victim  to  thine  eyes, 

Should  I  at  once  deliver, 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 

The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  gifts  given  to 
Iris  by  rival  admirers  : 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch  or  toy, 
but  he  will  not  give  any  of  these,  nor 

the  full-blown  rose, 
Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion  ; 
Such  short-liv'd  offerings  but  disclose 
A  transitory  passion. 

And  so,  to  employ  his  own  apt  metaphor  applied 
to  Burke' s  entry  into  conversation,  "  he  winds  into 
his  subject  like  a  serpent/'  the  next  and  last  stanza, 
being  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  poem  : 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 

Not  less  sincere,  than  civil ; 
I'll  give  thee — Ah  !  too  charming  maid, 

I'll  give  thee— To  the  devil. 

Such  "  wit,"  of  no  very  exalted  order  surely,  whose 
essence  depends  upon  a  grammatical  misconstruc- 
tion, leaves  us  cold.  Fortunately,  we  can  willingly 
give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  assign  it  to 
the  French  poet  from  whom  the  "  conceit "  is 
taken.  Another  similar  example  of  French  inspira- 
tion in  Goldsmith's  work,  of  short  social  verse  whose 
wit  depends  upon  double-entendre,  of  a  type  more 
unconventional  than  the  last-mentioned  verses,  ap- 
peared in  the  next  number  of  The  Bee,  and  was 

1  Goldsmith's    Poems,    ed.    Dobson    (World's   Classics   1907),   Notes, 
pp.  189-90,  where  original  is  quoted. 
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entitled  A  Sonnet,1  the  word  being  used,  as  not 
infrequently  at  that  time,  in  the  sense  of  "  a  little 
song,"  not  a  poem  in  sonnet-form.  The  same  French 
collection,  the  Menagiana,  which  inspired  The  Gift, 
moved  him  to  imitation  in  An  Elegy  on  that  Glory 
of  her  Sex,  Mrs.  Mary  Blaize,  which  appeared  in 
The  Bee  for  October  27,  1759,  and  along  with  his 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,  which  first  appeared 
in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1766,  forms  part  of  the 
poet's  opposition  to  the  elegiac  cult  of  the  day, 
which  will  receive  notice  elsewhere.2 

One  work  of  Goldsmith,  an  Oratorio,  written  in 
1764,  and  entitled  The  Captivity,  but  never  set  to 
music,  reminds  us,  in  the  songs,  of  Addison's 
Rosamond.  There  is,  of  course,  no  similarity  in 
subject-matter,  but  the  same  tinkling  weakness  of 
versification,  which  is  the  curse  of  opera  lyric.  The 
following  song  shows  Goldsmith's  inability  to  give 
high  lyric  form  to  that  characteristic  reflective  spirit 
which  found  triumphant  expression  in  The  Traveller 
and  The  Deserted  Village,  and  also  suggests  that  the 
poet. was  consciously  or  unconsciously  borrowing  his 
style  from  the  songs  in  Dryden's  plays  : 

O  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain  ; 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain  ; 

Hence,  intruder,  most  distressing, 

Seek  the  happy  and  the  free  : 
The  wretch  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

Ever  wants  a  friend  in  thee.3 

Another  poem  in  this  Oratorio  is  on  Hope.  It 
proceeds  thus  : 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath 

On  hope  the  wretch  relies  ; 
And  e'en  the  pang  preceding  death 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

1  Said  to  be  imitated  from  the  French  of  Saint-Pa vin  (d.  1670);   v.  Gold- 
smith's Poems  (World's  Classics),  ed.  Dobson,  Notes,  p.  193. 

2  V.  infra,  vol.  II. 

3  "  This  song,"  says  Austin  Dobson,  "  had  been  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  The  Haunch  of  Venison,  with  the  second  stanza  varied.  ..." 
—Goldsmith's  Poems,  p.  253, 
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Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  our  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.1 

There  is  something  mildly  amusing  in  the 
attempts  of  Goldsmith,  in  this  luckless  Oratorio,  to 
imitate  the  poignant  anguish  and  passionate  brooding 
of  Hebrew  literature,  by  stealing,  at  one  time, 
Dryden's  style  for  Restoration  actresses,  at  another, 
his  thunder.  As  an  example  of  the  first  we  quote  a 
Chorus  of  Youth,  who  sing  : 

Rise  to  transports  past  expressing, 

Sweeter  from  remember  'd  woes  ; 
Cyrus  comes,  our  wrongs  redressing, 

Comes  to  give  the  world  repose. 

This  is  followed  by  a  Chorus  of  Virgins  who  take 
up  the  song  : 

Cyrus  comes,  the  world  redressing, 

Love  and  pleasures  in  his  train  ; 
Comes  to  heighten  every  blessing, 

Comes  to  soften  every  pain. 

But  more  amusing  is  a  semi-chorus,  which  by 
its  versification  and  rhyme-scheme  inevitably  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  somewhat  risque  Sonnet 
already  mentioned,  beginning  : 

Weeping,  murmuring,  complaining, 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight ; 
Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 

Fears  th'  approaching  bridal  night. 

Such  a  measure  is  quite  suited  to  the  light,  cynical 
subject  of  such  social  verse,  but  could  anything  be 
less  appropriate  to  the  welcome  to  Cyrus,  the  great 
conqueror,  than  this  ? 

Hail  to  Him  with  mercy  reigning, 

Skilled  in  every  peaceful  art ; 
Who  from  bonds  our  limbs  unchaining, 

Only  binds  the  willing  heart. 

But  if  these  futilities  of  Goldsmith's  song  fill  us 
with  amused  distress,  what  shall  be  said  of  his 

1  This  song  had  also  appeared  in  a  different  form  in  The  Haunch  of 
Venison,  1776  ;  v.  Ibid.,  pp.  253-4. 
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attempts  at  tragic  emotion  ?  He  means  to  be 
darkly  passionate,  fiercely  tragic  ;  he  will  roar  with 
the  deep  bass-thunder  of  Dryden  ;  and  this  is  how 
he  does  it  : 

Fierce  is  the  whirlwind  howling 

O'er  Afric's  sandy  plain, 
And  fierce  the  tempest  rolling 

Along  the  furrow'd  main. 

Then  the  bellows  fail ;  he  bangs  on  the  organ,  but 
the  great  deep  pipes  are  silent,  and  only  a  faint 
screech  whimpers  out  high  up  in  the  treble  : 

But  storms  that  fly, 

To  rend  the  sky, 
Every  ill  presaging, 

Less  dreadful  show 

To  worlds  below 
Than  angry  monarch's  raging, 

and  in  such  jerks  and  spasms  the  song  is  extin- 
guished. 

But  such  efforts  are  far  surpassed  when  Goldsmith 
tries  to  give  a  poetic  version  of  the  joy  over  fallen 
Babylon  : 

"  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ;  and  all  the  graven 
images  of  her  gods  he  hath  broken  unto  the  ground/' 
cried  Isaiah,1  and  Jeremiah  foretold  the  vengeance 
that  should  overtake  the  great  city:  "  Her  founda- 
tions are  fallen,  her  walls  are  thrown  down  :  for 
it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord.  Therefore  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  shall  dwell  there,  and  the  owls  shall  dwell 
therein  :  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for  ever  ; 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation."  z 

And  Goldsmith  turns  it  into  this  : 

]'.  •  "'      O  Babylon,  how  art  thou  fallen  ! 

Thy  fall  more  dreadful  from  delay  ! 
Thy  streets  forlorn 
To  wilds  shall  turn, 
Where  toads  shah1  pant,  and  vultures  prey. 

*  Jsa.  xxi.  9.  z  Jer.  1.  15  and  39, 
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Here  is  another  description  of  the  fall  of  the  great 
city  : 

The  tempest  gathers  all  around, 

On  Babylon  it  lies  ; 

Down  with  her  !  down — down  to  the  ground  ; 
She  sinks,  she  groans,  she  dies. 

"  Down  with  her  "  is  a  favourite  expression  with 
Goldsmith  in  his  attempts  to  attain  grandeur  in 
this  piece.  It  is  a  parallel  to  Young's  "  Sting  her 
up."  x  He  does  not  realise  that  the  ejaculation  is 
far  more  suggestive  of  his  famous  scuffle  with  the 
publisher  Evans  than  of  a  falling  city. 

Down  with  her,  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust, 

Ere  yonder  setting  sun  ; 
Serve  her  as  she  hath  served  the  just  ! 

Tis  fixed — it  shall  be  done, 

cries  a  prophet,  and  a  Chorus  of  Israelites  later  take 
up  the  strain,  singing  : 

Down  with  them,  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust. 

Goldsmith,  indeed,  was  as  unable  to  attain  grandeur 
in  art  as  in  life,  except  the  grandeur  of  a  sweet  and 
clear  simplicity.  He  was  not  a  prophet,  though  in 
a  dim  way  he  foretold  the  French  Revolution,  nor 
was  he  of  an  "  heroic  mould  "  suited  to  Babylon. 

He  was,  however,  when  staying  with  his  Uncle 
Contarine,  the  popular  chairman  of  convivial  nightly 
meetings  at  George  Conway's  Inn  at  Ballymahon, 
and  his  experiences  there  and  elsewhere  eminently 
fitted  him  to  write  Tony  Lumpkin's  drinking  song 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  connects  such  songs 
of  Congreve  with  those  of  Sheridan. 

The  Augustan  side  of  Goldsmith's  genius,  his 
realism  and  his  appreciation  of  the  age  of  Pope, 
led  him  to  write  slight  verses  in  the  manner  of 
Swift,  some  of  which  are  acknowledged  imitations. 
Like  Swift,  Goldsmith  had  something  of  Hogarth's 
spirit,  and  it  found  expression  in  such  lines  as  his 
Description  of  an  Author's  Bedchamber,  which  are 
not  lyrical,  but  descriptive.  "  The  manner,"  he 

i   V.  supra,  p.  8 1. 
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says,  "  I  flatter  myself  is  quite  original/' l  Other 
verses,  however,  of  this  kind,  take  at  least  a  more 
lyrical  form.  Like  Swift,  he  wrote  rhyming  epistles 
such  as  the  well-known  one  to  Lord  Clare,  entitled, 
The  Haunch  of  Venison,  composed  after  the  poet  had 
spent  a  holiday  with  him.  It  is  deservedly  one  of 
his  best-known  minor  poems,  but  falls  outside  the 
limits  of  this  volume,  as  does  his  celebrated  poem 
Retaliation.  The  Deserted  Village  and  The  Traveller, 
though  remote  from  lyric,  are  nearer  to  it  in  spirit 
than  these,  and  equally  near  in  form.  How  much  he 
looked  to  Swift's  verse  as  an  example  is  seen  in 
his  confessed  imitations  of  the  Dean,  A  New  Simile 
and  The  Logicians  Refuted,  the  last  poem,  by  a  stroke 
of  irony,  unconsciously  showing  the  poetic  revolt 
of  spirit  against  the  dogmas  of  reason  which  had  been 
stated  and  followed  by,  and  had  inspired  (if  one  can 
use  the  term  "  inspired  "  of  them)  August anism. 
How  far  such  a  Neo-  August  an  as  Goldsmith  had 
travelled  from  the  conceptions  held  by  his  admired 
predecessors,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  : 

Logicians  have  but  ill  defin'd 

As  rational,  the  human  kind  ; 

Reason,  they  say,  belongs  to  man, 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglecius, 

By  ratiocinations  specious, 

Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision, 

With  definition  and  division, 

Homo  est  ratione  prceditum, — 

But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  'em  ; 

And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain, 

That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain  ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  weak  and  erring  creature  ; 

That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 

Than  reason-boasting  mortals'  pride  ; 

And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'em, 

Deus  est  anima  brutorum.2 

1  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  1759  (Percy  Memoir,  1801,  pp. 
53-9)-      Quoted  by  Dobson,  Poems  (World's  Classics),  p.   197. 

2  This  poem  has  frequently  been  included  in  Swift's  Works,  and  appears 
in  The  Poems  of  Swift,  ed.  W.  E.  Browning,  2  vols.  1910.      It  is,  however, 
Goldsmith's.      F.  Goldsmith's  Poems,  ed.  Austin  Dobson,  1907  (World's 
Classics),  note  p.  191. 
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But  if  Goldsmith  consciously  revolts  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  age  of  reason,  the  spirit 
which  inspires  his  practice  and  method  in  the  poems 
of  this  kind  is  the  mundane  wit,  shrewdness,  and 
realism  of  Swift  and  Pope.  The  Logicians  Refuted 
was  long  mistaken  for  Swift's  work  and  included 
amongst  his  poems.  It  originally  appeared  in  The 
Busy  Body  for  Thursday,  October  18,  1759,  while 
the  other  imitation  of  Swift,  entitled  The  New 
Simile,  appeared  in  1765 /  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella 
obviously  set  the  copy  for  Goldsmith's  Reply  to  an 
Invitation  to  Dinner  at  Dr.  Baker's,  and  his  Letter 
in  Prose  and  Verse  to  Mrs.  Bunbury,  is  in  similar 
style.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  the  'genial  Irish 
temperament  of  Goldsmith  responded  to  the  poetical 
appeal  of  another  Augustan,  Prior.  The  influence  of 
French  social  verse  which  helped  to  form  Prior's 
style,  is  reinforced  in  Goldsmith  by  that  of  Prior 
himself,  in  such  poems  as  the  Elegies  and  Sonnet 
already  mentioned,  and  similar  trifles,  epigrams,  and 
occasional  verses,  scattered  through  his  works .  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  epitaph  on  Edward  Purdon  : 

Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, — 

I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 

One  other  elegy  he  wrote,  the  Threnodia  Augustalis, 
a  strange  and  hurried  production  on  the  death  of 
Augusta,  widow  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  and 
mother  of  George  III,  which  occurred  at  Carlton 
House,  February  8,  1772.  The  poem  and  music 
were  produced  in  "  little  more  than  two  days,"  and 
the  piece  was  recited  and  sung  at  Mrs.  Cornely's 
Great  Room  in  Soho  Square,  on  the  2oth  of  the  same 
month.  Parts  of  it  are  recited  by  a  "  man  speaker  " 
and  a  "  woman  speaker/'  and  these  passages  are 
diversified  by  songs.  Most  of  the  songs  are  of  such 
stuff  as  those  in  The  Captivity,  but  the  closing 

1  v.    Goldsmith's    Poems,  ed.   Austin  Dobson   (World's   Classics  ed.), 
Notes,  pp.  191  and  203. 
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pastoral  song  shows  the  lilt  of  Prior  in  such  tripping 
anapaests  as  these  : 

With  garlands  of  beauty  the  queen  of  the  May 
No  more  will  her  crook  or  her  temples  adorn  ; 

For  who'd  wear  a  garland  when  she  is  away, 
When  she  is  remov'd,  and  shall  never  return  ? 

But  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  them.  The  Double 
Transformation  is  an  echo  of  Swift  and  Prior,  and  is 
a  "  tale  "  in  verse,  outside  our  present  attention. 

Such  is  Goldsmith's  minor  verse.  Nothing  in  it 
shows  how  great  he  was  as  a  poet,  for  Augustan  though 
he  believed  himself  to  be, Goldsmith  only  wrote  greatly 
when  he  thought  greatly,  and  felt  deeply.  His 
genius  was  subjective.  He  did  not  put  his  expression 
of  these  thoughts-  and  feelings  into  lyric  mould,  but 
their  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  The  Traveller  : 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

It  is  this  reflective,  idealising  spirit  which  mingles  with 
a  warm  and  heartfelt  human  love,  to  draw  in  poetry 
such  a  village  in  decay  as  Constable  would  have 
delighted  to  paint  in  its  prosperity.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must  leave 
Goldsmith  in  these  pages,  represented  only  by  in- 
finitely inferior  writings,  without  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  supreme  examples  of  his  art,  in 
which  he  showed  the  new  humanism  at  its  best,  its 
highest,  and  purest : 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 

In  another  point  also  Goldsmith  differed  not  only 
from  the  earlier  Augustans,  but  also  from  his  con- 
temporary, friend,  and  to  some  extent  exemplar,  John- 
son. Unlike  the  latter,  who  on  at  least  one  famous 
occasion  emphasised  his  scorn  for  it,  Goldsmith 
came  under  the  ballad  influence  of  the  time.  As 
a  child  he  was  charmed  by  the  old  ballads  such  as 
Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good  Night,  and  Barbara 
Allen,  sung  to  him  by  Peggy  Golden,  his  father's 
dairy-maid,  and  also  by  the  songs  of  the  blind  harper, 
O'Carolan.  Nor  were  the  tunes  of  these  songs  and 
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ballads  without  effect  upon  his  versification.  The 
song  already  mentioned,  A  h  me,  when  shall  I  marry  me? 
which  he  sang  at  Colonel  Oglethorpe's  in  the  company 
of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  owed  its  musical  cadence  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  tune  "  The  Humours  of  Balla- 
magairy  "  to  which  it  was  set.  The  tribute  paid  to 
it  by  the  reluctant  biographer,  never  too  well  dis- 
posed to  Goldsmith,  is  worthy  of  remark.  Gold- 
smith's love  of  music  x  naturally  led  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  old  ballad  style,  and  when  the  impecunious 
student  found  a  ready  sale  for  his  ballads  at  the  sign 
of  the  Reindeer  in  Mountrath  Court,  where  he  sold 
them  for  a  crown  a-piece,  a  realisation  of  certain 
practical  advantages  appertaining  to  the  ballad  would 
certainly  not  mar  the  aesthetic  pleasure  he  experienced 
as  he  stole  out  at  nightfall  to  hear  them  sung  by 
wandering  minstrels  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  This 
early  interest  in  the  ballad  was  strengthened  in  later 
life  by  Goldsmith's  friendship  with  Percy  himself. 
In  March  1759,  Percy,  not  yet  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
but  only  chaplain  to  Lord  Sussex  and  Vicar  of  Easton 
Maudit  in  Northamptonshire,  called  to  see  Goldsmith 
in  his  humble  garret,  when  incidentally  he  witnessed 
the  famous  scene  duly  recorded  in  the  following 
passage  : 

"  While  they  were  conversing,  someone  gently 
rapped  at  the  door,  and  being  desired  to  come  in, 
a  poor  ragged  little  girl  of  very  decent  behaviour, 
entered,  who,  dropping  a  curtsie,  said,  '  My  mamma 
sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favour  of  you 
to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals/' 2 

The  first  interest  which  brought  these  two  men, 
Percy  and  Goldsmith,  together  was  no  doubt  their 
liking  for  ballad  poetry. 

"  He  [Percy]  had  been  introduced  to  Goldsmith/' 
says  Austin  Dobson,  "  by  Grainger  of  The  Monthly 

1  "  But  in  truth,  he  understood  not  the  character  in  which  music  is 
written,  and  played  on  that  instrument  [the  flute],  as  many  of  the  vulgar 
do,  merely  by  ear." — Sir  John  Hawkins,  Life  of  Johnson,  1787,  I,  417. 

3  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works,  1801,  I,  61. 
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Review,  at  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House ; 
and,  as  he  was  already  collecting  the  materials  for 
his  Reliques  of  English  Poetry,  had  no  doubt  been 
attracted  by  his  new  friend's  knowledge  of  ballad 
literature/'  l 

In  1765  a  ballad  Edwin  and  Angelina,  afterwards 
known  as  The  Hermit,  was  printed  privately  "  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland/' 
whose  acquaintance  Goldsmith  had  recently  made 
through  the  offices  of  Nugent,  who  later  became  the 
Lord  Clare  of  The  Haunch  of  Venison.  This  ballad, 
we  are  told,  had  grown  "  out  of  many  metrical  dis- 
cussions with  Percy/' 2  and  as  the  Countess  greatly 
admired  it,  a  few  copies  were  printed  for  her  benefit. 
It  was  in  the  next  year  included  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Goldsmith  gave  great  attention  to  this 
poem,  and  expended  much  thought  and  care  upon  it, 
revising  it  and  making  alterations  in  successive  edi- 
tions. The  poem  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  with  Gold- 
smith himself.  "  As  to  my  Hermit,"  he  remarked  to 
Cradock,"  that  poem  cannot  be  amended/'3  Con- 
temporary opinion  for  the  most  part  is  represented 
by  the  verdict  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  called  it 
"  one  of  the  first  poems  of  the  lyric  kind  that  our 
language  has  to  boast  of."  *  In  the  more  sophisticated 
reader  of  the  present  day,  the  poem  will  rouse  no 
such  sentiment  of  admiration.  To  Goldsmith's  con- 
temporaries, whose  eyes  were  scarcely  yet  opened 
to  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  ballad  poetry,  The 
Hermit  spoke  with  a  new  and  strange  force.  To-day, 
knowing  the  value  of  the  true  ballads,  we  are  tempted 
to  see  in  this  work  of  Goldsmith  the  ludicrous  element 
alone  ;  but  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  worth,  we  must 
place  it  in  its  historical  setting,  and  so  realise  its 
value  as  a  part  of  the  ballad  revival,  and  an  indication 
of  those  new  poetic  influences  which  affected  even 
the  would-be  Augustan  poets  of  the  later  period. 

1  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  Austin  Dobson,  n.d.  (Great  Writers  Series), 
p.  65. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

3  Cradock's  Memoirs,  1828,  IV,  286. 

*  Hawkins'  Life  of  Johnson,  1787,  I,  420. 

20 
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This  ballad  led  Goldsmith  into  a  literary  controversy. 
His  enemy,  the  bookseller's  hack  Kenrick,  in  July 
1767,  accused  Goldsmith  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle 
of  having  taken  his  ballad  from  Percy's  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray.  Goldsmith  replied  in  a  letter  to  the 
paper,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Another  Correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of 
having  taken  a  Ballad,  I  published  some  Time  ago, 
from  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  Resemblance  between  the  two 
Pieces  in  Question.  If  there  be  any,  his  Ballad  is 
taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  Years 
ago,  and  he  (as  we  both  considered  these  Things  as 
Trifles  at  best)  told  me,  with  his  usual  Good  Humour, 
the  next  Time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  Plan 
to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  Ballad 
of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it.  Such  petty 
Anecdotes  as  these  are  scarce  worth  printing,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  busy  Disposition  of  some  of  your 
Correspondents,  the  Publick  should  never  have 
known  that  he  owes  me  the  Hint  of  his  Ballad,  or  that 
I  am  obliged  to  his  Friendship  and  Learning  for 
Communications  of  a  much  more  important  Nature/' 1 

Percy,  in  re-editing  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  in  1775,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Goldsmith, 
affixed  the  following  note  to  The  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray  : 

' '  As  the  foregoing  song  has  been  thought  to  have 
suggested  to  our  late  excellent  poet,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
the  plan  of  his  beautiful  ballad  of  Edwin  and  Emma 
[Angelina]  first  printed  [published  ?]  in  his  Vicar  of 
Wake  field,  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  declare, 
that  nis  poem  was  written  first  and  that  if  there  is 
any  imitation  in  the  case  they  will  be  found  both  to 
be  Indebted  to  the  beautiful  old  ballad,  Gentle  Herds- 
man, &c.,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 

i  Quoted    in    note  to    Goldsmith's     Poems,    ed.     Dobson    (World's 
Classics  ed.),  p.  205. 
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which  the  doctor  had  much  admired  in  manuscript, 
and  has  finely  improved/' l 

In  conclusion  we  would  give  one  other  instance 
of  the  influence  of  song  upon  Goldsmith's  verse.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  song  of  Ally 
Croker,  mentioned  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  contains 
the  line  : 

Too  dull  for  a  wit,  and  too  grave  for  a  joker, 

which  in  turn  recalls  Goldsmith's  portrait  of  Burke 

in  Retaliation : 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit, 
and  also  Gray's  Sketch  of  his  Own  Character  : 
Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune. 

"  Whether  Goldsmith  was  thinking  of  Anstey 
(of  the  New  Bath  Guide),  or  Ally  Croker,"  says  Austin 
Dobson,  "  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  passing  notice  that 
an  Irish  song  of  no  particular  literary  merit  should 
have  succeeded  in  haunting  the  two  foremost  poets 
of  their  day."  2 

Though  one  inevitably  associates  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  in  a  partnership  of  poetic  reaction,  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  Augustan  poetic  theory  and 
practice,  there  is  a  very  wide  and  deep  difference 
between  the  two  poets.  Goldsmith  was  better  able 
by  temperament  to  understand  the  aims  and  see 
the  beauties  of  at  least  some  aspects  of  the  new 
writers.  Goldsmith  indeed,  in  so  far  as  he  wrote 
as  his  heart  dictated — and  it  was  in  virtue  of  that 
fact  that  he  became  a  great  poet  at  all — assisted,  just 
as  by  his  ballad-making  he  assisted  from  another 
quarter,  the  growing  trend  toward  romance.  But 
much  of  the  support  he  gave  was  unconscious.  He 
could  not  clearly  see  to  what  his  contemporaries  were 
advancing,  and  when  he  told  Gray  to  "  study  the 
people, " 3  he  was  at  heart  objecting  rather  to  the 

1  Percy's  Reliques,  I,  25.     For  probable  date  of  poem  v.  Dobson's  Life, 
pp.  116-17. 

2  Poems  of  Goldsmith,  1889,  I,  xviii-xix. 

3  Works,  ed.  Gibbs,  IV,  296. 
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Augustan  aloofness  of  Gray  than  to  his  modern 
tendency.  Nor  was  Goldsmith  a  servile  imitator 
of  Johnson.  Johnson,  indeed,  warmly  defended 
Goldsmith  from  any  such  charge. 

"  He  owned,"  says  Boswell,  "  that  he  thought 
Hawkesworth  was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he  did 
not  think  Goldsmith  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said, 
had  great  merit.  "  BOSWELL  :  '  But,  Sir,  he  is  much 
indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  publick 
estimation/  JOHNSON:  'Why,  Sir,  he  has  perhaps 
got  sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy  with  me/  "  1 

Despite  almost  fundamental  differences  of  taste 
and  temperament,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were 
linked  by  a  common  sympathy  for  that  kind  of 
literary  excellence  of  which  Pope  was  the  fons  et 
origo,  and  the  fact  that  Johnson  thought  The 
Traveller  the  best  poem  since  Pope  died,  and  pre- 
ferred it  to  The  Deserted  Village,  is  the  outward  sign 
of  their  literary  sympathy.  But  nowhere  is  the 
failure  of  the  Augustan  tradition  more  evident  than 
in  the  conscious  counter-revolt  of  these  Neo-Augus- 
tans.  They  could  not  recapture  the  spirit  of  the 
earlier  time,  for  it  was  gone  for  ever.  These  men  of 
the  middle  class,  who  knew  the  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  poverty  and  insecurity,  had  in  the  very 
process  gained  a  tenderness  of  heart,  a  sympathy 
with  human  emotion  in  its  simplest  and  most 
despised  forms,  a  realisation  of  the  seriousness  of  life, 
which  separated  them  widely  from  the  gay  and  care- 
less world  of  club,  coffee-house,  and  salon,  in  which 
like  a  strange,  perhaps  sickly  plant  in  a  hothouse,  so 
much  of  Augustanism  was  "  forced/'  Their  world 
was  for  the  most  part  bourgeois  or  Bohemian. 
They  knew  more  of  outcasts  of  society  than  of  politi- 
cians and  statesmen,  of  wealthy  brewers  or  prosperous 
artists  than  of  Court  circles,  and  amid  so  changed  an 
environment  it  was  impossible  to  revive  the  callous 
cynicism  of  the  Restoration  Courtier  poets,  or  even 

1  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  II,  216. 
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the  polished  satire  of  the  town  which  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  Pope.  They  could  not  escape  the 
oncoming  wave  of  emotion,  and  though  Johnson 
tried  to  conceal  his  extreme  tenderness  under  an 
external  harshness  of  manner  and  a  general  dis- 
approval of  poetry  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
sentiment,  at  heart  he  was  no  more  immune  from 
sentiment  than  his  friend,  who  modified  the  stilted 
conventional  poetic  medium  of  Pope  to  express  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  simple  Irish  peasantry. 
The  barriers  of  reason  were  down,  and  nothing  could 
restore  them.  The  public  tears  of  Johnson,  and  the 
picture  of  Goldsmith  starting  up  from  the  card- 
table  to  fling  his  winnings  to  a  passing  ballad-singer 
in  whose  voice  he  had  detected  the  note  of  suppressed 
misery  which  his  companions  did  not  hear,1  reveal 
the  failure  of  that  logical  system  which  was  the 
foundation  of  Augustan  literature.  Poetry  was  to 
follow  the  road  which  that  "  romantic  "  act  indicated. 
Poets  were  "  learning  in  suffering/*  and  the  time 
was  already  come  when  they  should  "  teach  in  song  " 
the  lessons  they  had  learned.  Like  Goldsmith  at 
the  card-table,  they  were  to  become  keen  to  detect 
the  note  of  sorrow  which  others  failed  to  hear,  to 
know  and  to  express  with  an  intensity  and  passion 
born  of  painful  experience  "  the  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity."  They  were  by  impulse,  emotion,  even 
by  what  the  world  called  "  folly/'  to  claim  for  the 
human  spirit  a  complete  emancipation  from  the 
restraint  of  narrow  rules  and  logical  systems,  to 
obtain  liberty  in  art  as  in  life. 

Ill 

GEORGE  CRABBE  (1754-1832) 

The  last  of  these  leaders  of  the  Augustan  Revival 
was  George  Crabbe.  The  fame  Crabbe  gained  in  his 
own  day  was  due,  not  to  his  few  lyrics,  but  to  his 
long  narrative  poems  ;  and  whatever  shadow  of  his 

i  Forster's  Life,  II,  387- 
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former  glory  still  lingers  is  due  to  the  same  portion 
of  his  work. 

But  Grabbers  attempts  at  lyrical  poetry,  though 
small  in  quantity  and  seldom  more  than  mediocre  in 
quality,  are  not  without  interest.  It  is  true  that 
the  poet's  chief  claim  to  rank  as  a  disciple  of  Pope 
lies  in  the  long  narrative,  satirical  poems  ;  but  Crabbe 
was  perhaps  even  less  able  to  escape  the  romantic 
influences  of  his  time  than  were  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith. 

The  stern  realism  of  his  longer  works  is  touched 
at  times  with  the  glow  and  tenderness  of  the  romantic 
mood,  but  it  is  in  his  short  lyrical  poems  that  the 
romantic  emotion  of  the  poet  finds  its  clearest 
expression. 

Over  the  life  of  the  poet  as  distinct  from  his  works 
we  may  not  linger.  About  half  of  his  lyrics  are 
youthful  productions,  written  in  his  early  days  of 
poverty  at  Aldborough  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
Woodbridge,  Beccles,  or  Parham.  From  his  earliest 
years  Crabbe  knew  the  privations  of  poverty,  the 
burden  of  a  narrow,  rude  existence  passed  on  the 
shore  of  the  wild  North  Sea.  His  father,  ex-school- 
master, collector  of  salt  duties,  customs  officer, 
fisherman,  and  dock  labourer,  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  taste  and  mathematical  ability,  who  in  time 
degenerated  into  a  coarse  and  drunken  boor.  It 
may,  however,  be  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness that  he  recognised  some  talent  in  his  son,  and 
despite  straitened  means  contrived  to  give  him  some 
little  education,  first  at  a  school  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Bungay,  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  and  later 
at  Stowmarket,  almost  as  far  west  of  his  native  town. 
After  two  years  at  this  second  school,  the  reserved, 
dreamy  boy  Crabbe  returned  home,  and  passed  the 
end  of  the  year  1767  and  the  earlier  part  of  1768  in 
waiting  for  some  employment.  Apparently  unob- 
servant, the  boy  seemed  to  pass  his  time  almost 
solely  in  dreams  and  reveries  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was 
already  noting  those  aspects  of  life  which  his  en- 
vironment presented.  Romance  however  was  still 
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about  him.  It  was  during  this  time  of  waiting  that 
Crabbe  "  made  in  fairyland  and  dreamland  the  so- 
journ which  is  indispensable  to  every  poet."  1  In 
1768  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at 
Wickham  Brook,  a  village  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  Suffolk. 

"  As  at  Stowmarket,"  says  one  writer,  "  he  takes 
refuge  in  his  dreams,  he  has  a  world  of  his  own,  a 
'  magic  circle  '  into  which  none  can  follow  him.  He 
scribbles  poetry,  and  fills  a  whole  drawer  with  it  in 
his  two  years'  stay/' 2 

Dissatisfied  with  the  life  he  led  at  Wickham  Brook, 
a  life  in  which  this  apothecary's  apprentice  had  to 
share  the  bed  and  labours  of  the  ploughboy  on  his 
master's  neighbouring  farm,  Crabbe  after  two  years 
returned  home,  departing  again  in  1771,  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Woodbridge.  The  work 
and  society  here  were  more  congenial  to  Crabbe,  and 
he  remained  until  the  termination  of  his  apprentice- 
ship in  1775. 

It  was  at  Woodbridge  that  the  earliest  of  Crabbe' s 
lyrical  poems  known  to  us  were  written.     In  1772 
he  wrote  a  parody  of  Byrom's  Pastoral  : 
My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent. 

These  were  not,  however,  the  first  verses  Crabbe 
wrote.  At  Bungay  the  young  poet,  we  are  told,  made 
his  first  attempt  at  writing  verse. 

"  Some  girls  used  to  come  to  the  school  in  the 
evenings,"  writes  the  poet's  son  and  biographer,  "  to 
learn  writing  ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  Mr.  Cr abbe's 
first  essay  in  verse  was  a  stanza  of  doggerel,  caution- 
ing one  of  these  little  damsels  against  being  too  much 
elevated  about  a  new  set  of  blue  ribbons  in  her  straw 
bonnet."  3 

The  juvenile  satirist  was,  however,  by  no  means 
devoid  of  sentiment.  It  was  indeed  "  a  sensibility 

1  Huchon  trans.,  pp. 36-7  ;  v.  also  Life,  by  Crabbe's  son,  ed.  1901,  p.  7. 
a  Huchon  trans.,  p.  39.  3  Life,  by  Crabbe's  son,  ed.  1901,  p.  5. 
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which  might  have  easily  become  sentimentality/' l 
As  soon  as  he  could  read,  the  child's  taste  led  him  to 
romance,  nor  was  this  taste  ever  completely  extin- 
guished. 

"  After  he  could  read  at  all,"  says  his  chief  bio- 
grapher, ".  .  .  he  was  unwearied  in  reading  ;  and  he 
devoured  without  restraint  whatever  came  into  his 
hands,  but  especially  works  of  fiction — those  little 
stories  and  ballads  about  ghosts,  witches,  and 
fairies,  which  were  then  almost  exclusively  the  litera- 
ture of  youth,  and  which,  whatever  else  might  be 
thought  of  them,  served,  no  doubt,  to  strike  out  the 
first  sparks  of  imagination  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
youthful  poet .  Mr.  Crabbe  retained,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  a  strong  partiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even 
this  humble  class/'2 

Nor  was  this  earliest  reading  of  the  boy  limited  to 
prose.  Poetry,  no  doubt  of  a  crude,  sentimental 
kind,  also  formed  a  part  of  his  reading. 

"  In  verse  he  delighted,  from  the  earliest  time  that 
he  could  read,"  says  the  same  biographer.  "  His 
father  took  in  a  periodical  work,  called  Martin's 
Philosophical  Magazine,  which  contained,  at  the 
end  of  each  number,  a  sheet  of  '  occasional  poetry/ 
The  salt-master  irreverently  cut  out  these  sheets  when 
he  sent  his  magazine  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ;  and  the  '  Poets'  Corner  '  became  the  pro- 
perty of  George,  who  read  its  contents  until  he  had 
most  of  them  by  heart."  3 

As  in  the  case  of  many  a  poetical  youth  less 
famous  than  Crabbe,  love  was  the  inspiration  of 
his  earliest  verses.  At  Woodbridge,  Crabbe  met  in 
a  rural  club  a  young  surgeon  named  Levett,  who 
was  then  "  paying  his  addresses  "  *  to  a  Miss  Brere- 
ton,  a  young  lady  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring 
village.  Miss  Brereton's  great  friend  was  a  Miss  Sarah 

1  Huchon,  p.  37.  s  Ibid.,  p.  5 
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Huchon,  p.  37.  3  jbid.,  p.  5. 

Life,  by  Crabbe's  son,  pp.  4-5.  *  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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Elmy,  who  lived  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  in  the  not-far-distant  village  of  Parham. 
Miss  Elmy,  after  long  years  of  waiting,  finally  became 
Grabbers  wife.  Grabbers  son,  in  the  following  passage, 
records  the  circumstances  of  their  first  meeting  : 

"  Mr.  Levett  said  carelessly  one  day,  '  Why, 
George,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  Parham  :  there  is 
a  young  lady  there  that  would  just  suit  you/  My 
father  accompanied  him  accordingly  on  his  next 
'  lover's  journey/  was  introduced  to  Miss  Brereton 
and  her  friend,  and  spent  in  their  society  a  day 
which  decided  his  matrimonial  lot  in  life/' l 

With  the  coming  of  love,  this  youthful  poet  of 
eighteen  years  grew  lyrical,  and  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  in  song.  Crabbe,  though  he  became 
so  prominent  a  disciple  of  Pope  in  later  days,  was  not 
untouched  by  the  newer  literary  influences  of  his 
time.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  The  Wish  (1772-4) 
of  memories  of  his  father's  nightly  readings  from 
Milton 2  ;  possibly,  too,  memories  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Wartons  helped  to  shape  the  following  verses 
to  his  beloved  "  Mira/'  as  he  called  Miss  Elmy  : 

My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fair 
As  sylvan  nymphs  who  haunt  the  vale, 

As  sylphs  who  dwell  in  purest  air, 
As  fays  who  skim  the  dusky  dale, 

As  Venus  was  when  Venus  fled 

From  watery  Triton's  oozy  bed. 

My  Mira,  shepherds,  has  a  voice 

As  soft  as  Syrinx  in  her  grove, 
As  sweet  as  echo  makes  her  choice, 

As  mild  as  whispering  virgin-love  ; 
As  gentle  as  the  winding  stream, 
Or  fancy's  song  when  poets  dream. 

Other  poems  inspired  by  Crabbe's  love  of  Mira  are 
The  Learning  of  Love  (1776  ?),  and  Ye  Gentle  Gales, 
written  in  the  same  year.  The  poem  entitled  Mira, 

1  Life,  by  son,  p.  6.  2  Ibid>,  p.  4. 
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written  at  Aldborough  in  1777,  shows  that  Crabbe's 
lines  are  losing  whatever  song-note  they  possessed. 
His  rhythms  are  indeed  hardening  into  the  stiffness 
of  Pope's  verses,  and  this  poem  to  Mira  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  manner  in  which  Crabbe  attempted 
to  return  to  the  poetic  practice  of  an  earlier  day.1 

Even  true  love  has  its  sorrows,  and  Crabbe  re- 
corded one  of  its  sterner  aspects  in  verses  entitled 
A  Farewell.  Life  had  not  been  kind  to  him  so  far. 
He  found  himself,  almost  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
a  poor,  unskilful  country  doctor,  without  a  practice, 
without  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  without 
confidence  in  his  own  medical  ability.  In  these 
circumstances,  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  poetry, 
and  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  writer,  in 
London. 

"  One  gloomy  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1779,"  saYs  tne  poet's  son,  "  he  had  strolled  to  a 
bleak  and  cheerless  part  of  the  cliff  above  Aid- 
borough,  called  '  The  Marsh  Hill/  brooding,  as  he 
went,  over  the  humiliating  necessities  of  his  con- 
dition, and  plucking  every  now  and  then,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  hundredth  specimen  of  some  common 
weed.  He  stopped  opposite  a  shallow,  muddy  piece 
of  water,  as  desolate  and  gloomy  as  his  own  mind, 
called  the  Leech-pond,  and  '  it  was  while  I  gazed  on 
it ' — he  said  to  my  brother  and  me,  one  happy  morn- 
ing,— '  that  I  determined  to  go  to  London  and 
venture  all/  " 2 

Early  in  April  1780  Crabbe  set  out  in  the  Unity 
smack  for  London,  with  five  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
begged  from  Dudley  Long,  brother  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  for  Aldborough.  A  hasty  visit 
to  Mira  at  Parham  preceded  his  departure,  and  the 
record  of  his  sorrow  at  parting  is  to  be  found  in 
the  verses  entitled,  A  Farewell.  '  The  following 
lines,  from  a  manuscript  volume/'  says  his  son, 

1  The  lines  are  quoted,  supra,  p.  316. 

2  Life,  p.  12. 
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"  appear  to  have  been  composed  after  he  had, 
on  this  occasion,  bidden  farewell  to  Miss  Elmy  "  : 

The  hour  arrived  !     I  sigh'd  and  said, 
How  soon  the  happiest  hours  are  fled  ! 
On  wings  of  down  they  lately  flew, 
But  then  their  moments  pass'd  with  you  ; 
And  still  with  you  could  I  but  be, 
On  downy  wings  they'd  always  flee. 

Say,  did  you  not,  the  way  you  went, 
Feel  the  soft  balm  of  gay  content  ? 
Say,  did  you  not  all  pleasures  find, 
Of  which  you  left  so  few  behind  ? 
I  think  you  did  :  for  well  I  know 
My  parting  prayer  would  make  it  so  ! l 

The  poems  of  this  period  immediately  before  Crabbe's 
departure  for  London  are  indicative  of  a  time  of 
mental  expansion  in  the  writer. 

He  contrasts  love  and  friendship  in  two  short, 
terse  stanzas,  in  which  there  sounds,  faint,  far,  and 
muffled  though  it  be,  something  akin  to  the  note  of 
Blake  : 

The  Comparison 

Friendship  is  like  the  gold  refined, 

And  all  may  weight  its  worth  ; 
Love  like  the  ore,  brought  undesign'd 

In  virgin  beauty  forth. 

Friendship  may  pass  from  age  to  age, 

And  yet  remain  the  same  ; 
Love  must  in  many  a  toil  engage, 

And  melt  in  lambent  flame. 

Miss  Elmy  appears  to  have  kindled  in  Crabbe's 
heart,  not  only  love  for  herself,  but  also  the  fire  of 
religious  fervour.  In  a  Hymn  written  at  Beccles  in 
1778,  the  poet  sings  : 

My  God  !  I  quit  my  vain  design, 
And  drop  my  work  to  gaze  on  Thine  : 
Henceforth  I'll  frame  myself  to  be, 
Oh,  Lord  !  a  monument  of  Thee. 

1  Life,  p.  13.     Are  the  last  two  lines  quoted  due  to  a  recollection  of  Swift's 
verses  to  Stella  ?     V.  supra,  p.  71. 
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Whatever  was  the  precise  nature  of  Crabbe's  some- 
what uncertain  attitude  to  Nonconformity,  it  is 
clear  that  such  verses  owe  their  inspiration  to  the 
evangelical  movement  of  the  day.  Crabbe  recorded 
the  change  which  Mira  effected  in  his  nature 
in  a  poem  to  her,  written  at  Aldborough  in  1777. 

This  poem  is  of  considerable  interest.  Not  only 
does  it  reveal  the  influence  of  Mira  upon  the  poet, 
but  it  also  shows  very  clearly  that  Crabbe,  even 
at  an  early  age,  had  moved  far  from  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  and  ideals  of  the  early  Augustans. 
Owing  to  the  form  of  his  longer  poems,  to  his  realism 
and  satire,  to  his  indebtedness  to  Pope's  example, 
we  have,  somewhat  reluctantly,  placed  Crabbe 
amongst  the  leaders  in  the  Augustan  Revival ;  but 
nevertheless,  Crabbe  was  a  genuine  child  of  an  age 
of  transition,  and  presents  almost  as  many  points 
of  contact  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
Romantics  who  followed,  as  he  does  with  the  "  clas- 
sical "  school  which  preceded  him.  It  is  indeed  a 
significant  indication  of  the  failure  of  the  Augustan 
ideal  of  reason,  that  this  man,  with  so  much  in  his 
genius  and  temperament  responsive  to  the  appeal 
of  Pope  and  his  followers,  should  have  rejected, 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the  ideal 
which  had  been  the  primum  mobile  of  their  thought 
and  literature.  Crabbe,  in  this  poem,  Mira,  first 
gratefully  records  the  beneficial  influence  of  Miss 
Elmy : 

A  wanton  chaos  in  my  breast  raged  high, 

A  wanton  transport  darted  in  mine  eye  ; 

False  pleasure  urged,  and  ev'ry  eager  care, 

That  swell  the  soul  to  guilt  and  to  despair. 

My  Mira  came  !  be  ever  blest  the  hour, 

That  drew  my  thoughts  half-way  from  folly's  power  ; 

She  first  my  soul  with  loftier  notions  fired  ; 

I  saw  their  truth,  and  as  I  saw  admired  ; 

With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved, 

And  as  returning  reason  urged,  I  loved. 

But  Crabbe,  swayed  by  the  influences  of  the  middle 
years  of  the  century,  soon  saw  that  reason  alone 
was  not  enough,  and  he  continues  : 
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Till  pain,  reflection,  hope  and  love  allied 

My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 

To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love, 

Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve. 

One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see, 

And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fair,  by  thee  ; 

That  beam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my  strain, 

Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verse  be  vain. 

This  devotional  feeling,  itself  a  part  of  the  new 
mood  which  inspired  the  evangelical  revival  and  the 
sentimental  movement,  leads  him  beyond  reason, 
and  the  guidance  of  common  sense.  Although  it 
causes  him  to  regard  literature  primarily  as  a  means 
of  inculcating  moral  lessons,  so  that  he  exclaims — 

Be  it  my  boast  to  please  and  to  improve, 
To  warm  the  soul  to  virtue  and  to  love  ; 
To  paint  the  passions,  and  to  teach  mankind 
Our  greatest  pleasures  are  the  most  refined  ; 
The  cheerful  tale  with  fancy  to  rehearse, 
And  gild  the  moral  with  the  charm  of  verse,1 

nevertheless,  he  is  carried  at  times  beyond  conven- 
tional morality  to  deeper  things.  He  can  ask  also 
in  the  same  poem,  for 

Th'  enthusiastic  glow,  that  swells  the  soul. 

For  Crabbe,  morality  is  no  longer  solely  an  abstract 
system  of  general  principles  ;  the  passions  are  no 
longer,  mere  personifications,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  a  capital  letter.  It  is  a  part  of  his  realism  that 
he  takes  us  into  the  actual  world  of  men  and  women, 
and  on  this  side  his  realism  links  him  with  Romance. 
This  conception  of  a  reality  in  the  universe 
higher  and  deeper  than  any  shallow  "  common- 
sense  "  philosophy  may  fathom,  this  faith  in  the 
unseen  and  the  intangible,  lights  the  dark  sordid 
ways  of  the  world  he  so  often  describes,  with  stray 
gleams  of  a  mystic  fire,  which,  though  it  never 
shone  with  radiance,  was  never  completely  extin- 
guished. Crabbe  had  the  insight  to  realise,  as  the 
writers  immediately  before  him  realised,  that — 

The  head  and  heart  are  foes.2 
i  The  Wish,  1778.  *  The  Library. 
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He  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  visions,  his 
romantic  dreams,  with  the  practical,  "  reasonable  " 
philosophy  which  was  all  that  life,  taken  in  its 
external  aspects,  appeared  to  offer  him.  But  he 
soon  saw  that  such  a  philosophy  offered  no  solution 
to  the  enigma  of  human  pain  and  suffering,  that  if 
any  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the  tangled  web  of 
human  passions,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  birth  and 
death,  it  must  come  from  a  higher  source.  Common 
sense  alone,  applied  to  human  life,  could  lead  only 
to  despair,  and  at  times  in  these  lyrics  of  his  early 
years  the  poet,  fighting  as  he  was  against  adverse 
circumstances,  working  out  amid  pain  and  difficulty 
that  self-expression  which  his  genius  bade  him  reveal, 
sang,  not  without  real  feeling,  of  the  doubts  and 
sorrows  which  swept  over  him. 

Through  a  dull  tract  of  woe,  of  dread, 
The  toiling  year  has  pass'd  and  fled  : 
And,  lo  !  in  sad  and  pensive  strain, 
I  sing  my  birth-day  date  again. 

Trembling  and  poor,  I  saw  the  light, 
New  waking  from  unconscious  night ; 
Trembling  and  poor  I  still  remain, 
To  meet  unconscious  night  again. 

Time  in  my  pathway  strews  few  flowers, 
To  cheer  or  cheat  the  weary  hours  ; 
And  those  few  strangers,  dear  indeed, 
Are  choked,  are  check'd,  by  many  a  weed.1 

In  a  similar  mood  of  sadness,  when  the  strength 
of  his  endurance  had  for  a  time  departed,  he  wrote 
in  that  spirit  of  disillusion,  which  sees  in  life  only 
a  record  of  unfulfilled  aspiring  : 

Think  ye,  the  joys  that  fill  our  early  day, 
Are  the  poor  prelude  to  some  full  repast  ? 

Think  you,  they  promise  ? — ah  !  believe  they  pay  ; 
The  purest  ever,  they  are  oft  the  last. 

The  jovial  swain  that  yokes  the  morning  team, 
And  all  the  verdure  of  the  field  enjoys, 

1  My  Birth-day  (Aldborough,  December  24,  1778). 
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See  him,  how  languid,  when  the  noontide  beam 
Plays  on  his  brow,  and  all  his  force  destroys. 

So  'tis  with  us,  when,  love  and  pleasure  fled, 
We  at  the  summit  of  our  hill  arrive  : 

Lo  !  the  gay  lights  of  Youth  are  past— are  dead, 
But  what  still  deepening  clouds  of  Care  survive  ! * 

That  is  a  type  of  verse  which  was  continued  through 
Cowper  and  Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron,  to  that 
bitter  sonnet  of  Rossetti's,  Lost  Days. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  following  year,  1780,  that 
Crabbe' s  despair  took  its  darkest  form.  In  that 
year  the  poet  had  decided  to  make  one  last  bid  for 
a  literary  career,  had  quitted  his  home  and  friends 
and  gone  to  London.  Lonely,  obscure,  without 
friends  or  influence,  with  poverty  and  a  debtor's 
prison  drawing  ever  nearer,  Crabbe  expressed  his 
doubts  and  sorrows  in  a  poem  entitled  Drifting, 
which  strangely  anticipates  Cowper' s  Castaway*  : 

Like  some  poor  bark  on  the  rough  ocean  tost, 
My  rudder  broken,  and  my  compass  lost, 
My  sails  the  coarsest,  and  too  thin  to  last, 
Pelted  by  rains,  and  bare  to  many  a  blast, 
My  anchor,  Hope,  scarce  fix'd  enough  to  stay 
Where  the  strong  current  Grief  sweeps  all  away, 
I  sail  along,  unknowing  how  to  steer, 
Where  quicksands  lie  and  frowning  rocks  appear. 
Life's  ocean  teems  with  foes  to  my  frail  bark, 
The  rapid  sword-fish,  and  the  rav'ning  shark, 
Where  torpid  things  crawl  forth  in  splendid  shell, 
And  knaves  and  fools  and  sycophants  live  well. 
What  have  I  left  in  such  tempestuous  sea  ? 
No  Triton's  shield,  no  Naiads  shelter  me  ! 
A  gloomy  Muse  in  Mira's  absence,  hears 
My  plaintive  prayer,  and  sheds  consoling  tears — 
Some  fairer  prospect,  though  at  distance,  brings, 
Soothes  me  with  song,  and  flatters  as  she  sings. 

These  verses  also  show  how  the  early  lyric  impulse 
in  Crabbe  was  dying.  His  lines  are  already  changing 
into  the  manner  of  his  own  longer  poems,  by  which 
he  achieved  fame. 

1  Life  (Aldborough,  1779). 

8  It  even  more  closely  resembles  Cowper's  verses  on  his  mother's  picture ; 
v.  infra,  p.  364. 
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But  despair  was  not  the  burden  of  Crabbe' s  few 
lyrics.  We  can  trace  in  these  works  of  the  poet 
alternate  moods  of  faith  and  doubt.  In  a  Fragment 
written  in  1778,  Crabbe  sings  of  the  infinite  littleness 
of  man  in  the  universe  : 

Proud,  little  Man,  opinion's  slave, 

Error's  fond  child,  too  duteous  to  be  free, 
Say,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Is  not  the  earth  thou  tread'st  too  grand  for  thee  ? 
This  globe  that  turns  thee,  on  her  agile  wheel 
Moves  by  deep  springs,  which  thou  canst  never  feel ; 
Her  day  and  night,  her  centre  and  her  sun, 
Untraced  by  thee,  their  annual  courses  run. 
A  busy  fly,  thou  sharest  the  march  divine, 
And  flattering  fancy  calls  the  motion  thine  ; 
Untaught  how  soon  some  hanging  grave  may  burst, 
And  join  thy  flimsy  substance  to  the  dust. 

That  is  the  crude  statement  of  ideas  which  were  to 
shape  the  literature  of  the  next  age.  But  after  these 
morbid  thoughts,  Crabbe  draws  from  nature  com- 
fort and  calm.  In  The  Resurrection,  written  in  the 
same  year,  he  tells  how  : 

The  wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 

And  trembling  leaves  appear  ; 
And  fairest  flowers  succeed  the  snow, 

And  hail  the  infant  year. 

So,  when  the  world  and  all  its  woes 

Are  vanish'd  far  away, 
Fair  scenes  and  wonderful  repose 

Shall  bless  the  new-born  day. 

This  mingling  of  devotional  feeling  with  love  of 
nature  finds  similar  expression  in  Crabbe's  poem 
Night,  written  in  1779  : 

The  sober  stillness  of  the  night 

That  fills  the  silent  air, 
And  all  that  breathes  along  the  shore, 

Invite  to  solemn  prayer. 

The  verse  is  thin,  but  the  reality  of  the  feeling  which 
inspires  it  is  evident.  With  the  year  1780  and 
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Crabbe's  removal  to  London,  these  simple  attempts 
at  lyric  utterance  came  to  an  end.  Henceforth  he 
devoted  his  main  strength  to  long,  narrative  poems. 
By  the  help  of  Burke,  he  succeeded  in  publishing 
The  Library  in  1781,  The  Village  in  1783,  and  The 
Newspaper  in  1785.  Then  there  followed  a  twenty- 
years'  silence,  during  which  Crabbe,  having  taken 
orders,  lived  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman. 

When  he  reappeared  in  print  with  The  Parish 
Register,  in  1807,  the  new  century  had  dawned,  and 
his  work  falls  outside  the  limit  of  our  remarks. 
But  the  touch  of  lyric  power  he  possessed  never 
entirely  departed.  He  wrote  occasional  poems 
at  times,  with  some  felicity.  He  took  opium  to 
soothe  him  in  sickness,  and  something  of  the 
opium-inspired  imagery  of  Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan 
(1798)  clings  to  Crabbe's  verses,  Sir  Eustace  Gray 
(1807),  and  The  World  of  Dreams,  a  poem  of  uncer- 
tain date. 

It  is  quite  evident,  even  to  a  merely  casual 
reader,  that  the  growth  of  the  romantic  spirit  had 
its  effect  on  Crabbe,  and  largely  assisted  in  this  re- 
vival of  the  early  lyric  impulse  abandoned  in  1780. 
The  lines  written  in  1814  on  the  poet's  return  to 
the  scenes  of  his  early  love  are  purely  romantic, 
and  deserve  quotation.  Crabbe's  son  recounts  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  written,  as 
follows  : 

"  Before  finally  quitting  Leicestershire,  my  father 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  sister  at  Aldborough,  from 
whom  he  was  about  to  be  still  more  widely  divided  ; 
and  one  day  was  given  to  a  solitary  ramble  among 
the  scenery  of  bygone  years — Parham  and  the  woods 
of  Glemham,  then  in  the  first  blossom  of  May.  He 
did  not  return  until  night ;  and  in  his  note-book 
I  find  the  following  brief  record  of  this  mournful 

visit  : 

Yes,  I  behold  again  the  place, 

The  seat  of  joy,  the  source  of  pain  ; 

It  brings  in  view  the  form  and  face 
That  I  must  never  see  again. 

21 
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The  night-bird's  song  that  sweetly  floats 
On  this  soft  gloom — this  balmy  air, 

Brings  to  the  mind  her  sweeter  notes 
That  I  again  must  never  hear. 

Lo,  yonder  shines  that  window's  light, 

My  guide,  my  token,  heretofore  ; 
And  now  again  it  shines  as  bright, 

When  those  dear  eyes  can  shine  no  more. 

Then  hurry  from  this  place  away  ! 

It  gives  not  now  the  bliss  it  gave  ; 
For  death  has  made  its  charm  his  prey, 

And  joy  is  buried  in  her  grave.'* 1 

A  comparison  of  these  verses  with  those  of  the 
early  Augustan  singers  shows  how  far  the  lyrists 
of  the  Augustan  Revival  had  travelled.  If  Crabbe, 
despite  his  allegiance  to  Pope,  had  been  so  greatly 
affected  by  the  new  romantic  influences  of  the  day, 
the  Augustan  Revival  was  obviously  doomed.  It 
was,  as  in  all  attempts  at  revival,  impossible  for 
them  to  recover  the  spirit  of  an  earlier  day.  The 
intellectual  and  social  environment,  the  outlook  upon 
life,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  these  men  were 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  genuine  Augustan 
poets.  Their  sympathies  might  be,  and  undoubtedly 
were,  to  some  extent  with  the  age  of  Pope,  but  despite 
themselves,  they  were  swept  along  with  the  tide. 
Crabbe,  though  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact,  denounced 
again  and  again  in  his  long  poems,  as  in  his  short 
ones,  that  philosophy  of  reason  which  was  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Augustan  Citadel.  Thus  it  is 
that  these  few  and  slight  lyrics  of  Crabbe  echo  in 
the  poetic  void  of  the  time.  His  song,  though  he  did 
not  suspect  it,  is  the  swan-song  of  an  attempt  at 
the  revival  of  a  poetic  tradition  which  the  age  had 
already,  if  unconsciously,  discarded.  The  chief 
significance  of  these  verses,  indeed,  is  that  they 
come  at  a  time,  as  he  said  himself  : 

When  Verse  her  wintry  prospect  weeps, 
When  Pope  is  gone,  and  mighty  Milton  sleeps, 
When  Gray  in  lofty  lines  has  ceased  to  soar, 
And  gentle  Goldsmith  charms  the  town  no  more.2 

1  Life,  p.  60.  9  A  Humble  Invocation,  1780. 
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With  Crabbe's  departure  from  Augustan  thought 
and  feeling,  the  last  hope  of  an  Augustan  Revival 
departed.  New  singers  were  already  appearing. 
Blake  had  long  been  singing,  though  his  voice  could 
not  yet  be  heard.  Cowper  was  soon  to  appear  in 
the  field,  to  draw  men  by  his  human  sympathy,  his 
love  of  nature,  his  gentle  humour,  his  passionate 
despair.  And  these  men  were  not  of  the  old  order. 
They  had  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  Augustan 
citadel,  and  the  light  on  their  faces  was  the  light 
of  the  romantic  dawn. 


PART  III 

THE   FALL    OF   THE    CITADEL,    AND   THE 
ROMANTIC  DAWN 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine  ; 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 
It  is  right  it  should  be  so  ; 
Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe  ; 
And  when  this  we  rightly  know, 
Through  the  world  we  safely  go. 

WM.  BLAKE. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE   RISE  OF  HUMANISM 

COWPER 

Nor  think  it  weakness  when  we  love  to  feel, 
Nor  think  it  weakness  what  we  feel  to  show. 

COWPER:  To  Delia. 

Tis  woven  in  the  world's  great  plan 

And  fixed  by  Heav'n's  decree, 
That  all  the  true  delights  of  man 

Should  spring  from  Sympathy. 

COWPER:   On  Reading  the  "  Prayer  for 
Indifference." 

WILLIAM  COWPER  (1731-1800) 

DURING  the  twenty-years'  silence  which  marked  the 
close  of  Crabbe's  first  period  of  poetic  activity,  the 
chorus  of  English  song  died  away,  until  one  only  of 
all  the  singers  of  note  (for  Blake  was  then  unknown) 
remained  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  our  poetry. 
From  1785  to  the  end  of  the  century  William  Cowper 
was  the  only  great  living  poet  recognised  by  the 
age. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more  misunderstood 
than  Cowper,  perhaps  indeed  no  man  more  mis- 
understood himself.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his 
earliest  biographers,  who  almost  invariably  admired 
him  for  the  least  admirable  qualities  in  his  work, 
seeing  in  him  only  the  great  teacher,  the  moralist, 
the  pious  exemplar.  The  truth  is  that  far  from 
being  the  methodistical,  rustic  recluse  of  the  popular 
imagination,  Cowper  was  essentially  the  "  man 
about  town/'  There  was  in  his  nature  something 
of  the  flaneur,  and  in  his  earlier  days  he  gave  full  play 

327 
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to  those  impulses  which  led  him  to  trifle  with  life.  He 
was,  too,  essentially  an  "  aristocrat/'  A  wide  sym- 
pathy born  of  personal  suffering,  of  comparative 
poverty,  of  sickness  of  body  and  soul,  swept  him  into 
the  rising  tide  of  humanism,  of  democratic  sentiment, 
and  the  middle-class  environment  of  a  remote  and 
somewhat  sordid  country  town  opened  his  eyes  to 
new  and  hitherto  unnoted  aspects  of  life,  to  an  un- 
familiar stratum  of  society.  But  the  poet  himself, 
fortunately,  never  lost  the  cachet  of  his  earlier  training. 
He  was  never  coarsened  in  thought  or  word  by  the 
vulgarity  of  the  rustic  society  around  him.  He  was 
never  really  spoiled  by  the  pious  exponents  of 
"  Unwinism  "  and  "  Newtonism."  Whatever  he 
might  appear  in  some  moods,  he  remained  at  heart 
the  "  aristocrat "  and  "  wit "  of  his  earlier  years. 
Crabbe  might  be,  as  Sydney  Smith  remarked,  "a 
Pope  in  worsted  stockings/'  but  Cowper  never 
exchanged  the  dainty  raiment  and  silk  stockings  of 
the  Templar  and  town-gallant  for  the  homespun 
garments  of  rustic  simplicity. 

Like  Gray,  Cowper  at  first  failed  to  realise  the 
dignity  of  letters.  To  his  aristocratic  pride  "  The 
idea  of  being  hawked  about  ...  is  insupportable." 1 

"  I  verily  believe  that  though  a  bookseller,  he 
has  in  him  the  soul  of  a  gentleman.  Such  strange 
combinations  sometimes  happen/' 

is  his  remark  to  Lady  Hesketh,  describing  his  pub- 
lisher.8 Such  was  Cowper  in  some  moods,  such  was 
he  habitually  in  early  life  ;  and  although  the  sorrows 
and  trials  of  later  days  and  the  experience  of  a 
different  social  environment  and  of  a  new  faith  led 
to  a  new  attitude  to  life,  the  spirit  of  the  town- 
gallant  never  entirely  deserted  him,  and  it  was  well 
for  himself  and  for  literature  that  it  did  not. 

In  his  earliest  poems  we  see  the  work  not  of  the 
well-known  sermon-reading,  psalm-singing  pietist  of 
Olney,  but  of  the  little-known  man  who  loved  to  pass 

1  Letter  to  Unwin,  October  20,  1784. 

2  To  Lady  Hesketh,  June  26,  1791. 
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his  time  "giggling  and  making  giggle  "*  with  his 
girl  cousins,  who  played  battledore  and  shuttlecock2 
with  the  ladies,  and  who  from  the  midst  of  his  retire- 
ment writes,  a  month  before  he  attains  the  age  of 
fifty: 

'  Though  my  life  has  long  been  like  that  of  a 
recluse,  I  have  not  the  temper  of  one,  nor  am  I  in  the 
least  an  enemy  to  cheerfulness  and  good  humour/' s 

Nor  could  the  humble  environment  of  Olney  en- 
tirely destroy  the  fastidious  taste  and  simple  vanity 
of  the  quondam  Templar.  Even  an  introspective 
melancholy,  which  at  times  crossed  the  bounds  of 
sanity,  could  not  permanently  eradicate  these  influ- 
ences of  his  early  life  in  town.  Amid  the  distraction 
of  publishing  a  first  volume  of  poetry,  this  lover  of 
rustic  simplicity  and  simple  piety  writes  to  his 
friend  Unwin  : 

"  My  neckcloths  being  all  worn  out,  I  intend  to 
wear  stocks,  but  not  unless  they  are  more  fashionable 
than  the  former.  In  that^case,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  buy  me  a  Handsome  stock-buckle,  for 
a  very  little  money ;  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
shillings  perhaps  a  second-hand  affair  may  be  pur- 
chased that  will  make  a  figure  at  Olney. "  4 

In  that  request  Cowper  reveals  to  us  a  by  no 
means  unimportant,  though  little-noted,  trait  of 
character.  Amid  the  labours  of  authorship,  the 
darkness  of  mental  disease,  of  apparent  failure,  of 
straitened  means,  Cowper  never  relinquished  that 
harmless  ambition  hidden  away  in  his  heart — 
the  desire  to  "make  a  figure/'  even  if  it  be  merely  at 
Olney.  Poverty,  as  he  said  himself,  had  no  terrors 
for  him  so  long  as  he  could  enjoy  "clean  linen  and  good 
company," '  and  so  from  time  to  time  he  sends  for 

1  To  Lady  Hesketh,  April  17,  1786.  For  Cowper's  own  account  of  his 
mental  and  physical  metamorphosis  v.  his  poem,  Of  Himself,  Poems,  ed. 
Bailey,  p.  12. 

3  To  Joseph  Hill,  December  7,  1782. 

3  To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Unwin,  October  6,  1781. 

4  To  Unwin,  May  23,  1781. 

6  To  Rowley,  September  2,  1762. 
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"  a  yard  of  green  satin,  to  front  a  winter  under- 
waistcoat," l  "  three  or  four  yards  of  yard-wide 
muslin,  wherewithal  to  make  neckcloths  for  my  wor- 
ship," and  "  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs/' 2  He  tells 
Lady  Hesketh  with  jocular  pride  of  a  "  smart 
blue  coat  with  white  buttons  "  3  which  he  passed  on 
to  his  servant,  and  when  he  writes  to  ask  the  faithful 
Unwin  to  buy  a  hat  for  him,  he  gravely  adds,  "  the 
depth  of  the  crown  must  be  four  inches  and  one 
eighth,"  and  finally  remarks,  with  all  the  anxious 
thought  of  an  eighteenth-century  beau,  "  Let  it 
not  be  a  round  slouch  which  I  abhor,  but  a  smart, 
well-cocked,  fashionable  affair."4 

This  touch  of  the  Augustan  beau,  this  love  of 
playing  the  "  fine  gentleman,"  the  "  town-gallant," 
colours  much  of  Cowper's  earlier  and  minor  work. 
He  had  lived  amongst  the  cultured  society  of  "the 
Town"  during  some  of  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  his  life,  and  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Pope's 
literary  triumph.  The  age  of  Pope  was  not  Cowper's 
age.  Its  sun  had  passed  the  zenith  when  Cowper 
was  born,  but  the  world  of  tinsel  and  cardboard  whose 
fitting  epic  was  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ever  retained 
some  hold  upon  the  poet,  whose  work,  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other,  marks  its  fall. 
Perhaps  too  this  haunted  recluse  sought  in  the 
earlier,  frivolous  age  a  refuge  from  those  deeper 
problems  of  life  which  had  entered,  with  their  eternal, 
unanswerable  questionings,  into  the  middle  years  of 
the  century. 

It  is  this  trace  of  the  wit,  the  town-gallant,  modified 
by  the  sterner  influences  of  a  later  day,  that  reveals 
Cowper  as  no  isolated,  innate  revolutionary  such  as 
Blake,  but  rather  as  an  important  link  in  a  chain  of 
transition.  To  the  many  who  are,obsessed  by  Rom- 
ney's  portrait  of  Cowper  with  the  strange,  bright 
eyes  of  madness,  no  better  corrective  can  be  offered 

1  To  Unwin,  October  20,  1784. 

2  To  Lady  Hesketh,  December  24,  1786. 

3  June  12,  1786. 

4  March  21,  1784. 
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than  the  following  pen-picture  drawn  by  the  poet 
himself,  when  almost  fifty-four  : 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very  smart  youth  of  my  years  ; 
I  am  not  indeed  grown  gray  so  much  as  I  am  grown 
bald.  No  matter  :  there  was  more  hair  in  the  world 
than  ever  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  me  ;  accord- 
ingly having  found  just  enough  to  curl  a  little  at  my 
ears,  and  to  intermix  with  a  little  of  my  own,  that 
still  hangs  behind,  I  appear,  if  you  see  me  in  an 
afternoon,  to  have  a  very  decent  head-dress  not  easily 
distinguished  from  my  natural  growth,  which  being 
worn  with  a  small  bag,  and  a  black  riband  about  my 
neck,  continues  to  me  the  charms  of  my  youth,  even 
on  the  verge  of  age."  1 

It  may  be  that  the  retention  of  this  lighter  vein 
in  Cowper  was  a  part  of  that  "  self-deception  to 
which,"  he  says,  "  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  little 
comfort  I  enjoy."  2  It  was  at  any  rate  this  side  of 
his  genius  which  produced  many  of  his  early  poems, 
one  which  could  claim  little  understanding  or  sym- 
pathy from  the  sternly  devout  Newton. 

His  Attempt  in  the  Manner  of  Waller,  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  such  songs  as  those  describing 
the  woes  of  ''despairing  Phyllida "  and  "hapless 
Celia,"  typical  Augustan  lyric,  are  remote  from  the 
"Unwins  and  Unwinism"  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  poet's  later  life. 

While  thus  sad  Phyllida  lamented. 
Chance  brought  unlucky  Thyrsis  on  ; 

Unwillingly  the  nymph  consented, 
But  Damon  first  the  cheat  begun. 

She  wiped  the  fallen  tears  away, 

Then  sighed  and  blushed,  as  who  should  say, 
"  Ah  !  Thyrsis,  I  am  won/' 3 

Such  are  these  early  "  amorous  strains,"  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century  called  them. 

The  poet  who  wrote  these  trifling  songs  was  not 
the  poet  of  The  Task,  or  The  Castaway  (and  yet  he 
was  the  same,  too),  but  the  writer  of  the  following 

1  To  Lady  Hesketh,  November  9,  1785. 

2  To  Newton,  July  12,  1780.  8  A  Song. 
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letter,  sent  to  his  friend  and  fellow  Templar,  Clot- 
worthy  Rowley  : 

"  I  lately  passed  three  days  at  Greenwich  ;  a 
blessed  three  days,  and  if  they  had  been  three  years 
I  should  not  have  envied  the  gods  their  immortality. 
There  I  found  that  lovely  and  beloved  little  girl,  of 
whom  I  have  often  talked  to  you;  she  is  at  that 
age,  sixteen,  at  which  every  day  brings  with  it 
some  new  beauty  to  her  form.  No  one  can  be  more 
modest,  nor  (which  seems  wonderful  in  a  woman) 
more  silent ;  but  when  she  speaks,  you  might  believe 
that  a  Muse  was  speaking.  Woe  is  me  that  so  bright 
a  star  looks  to  another  region  ;  having  risen  in  the 
West  Indies,  thither  it  is  about  to  return,  and  will 
leave  me  nothing  but  sighs  and  tears. "  l 

In  several  stanzas,  Cowper,  under  the  influence 
of  Dorset's  famous  lyric,  attempts  to  revive  the 
traditions  of  Restoration  Song  : 

No  more  shall  hapless  Celia's  ears 

Be  fluttered  with  the  cries 
Of  lovers  drowned  in  floods  of  tears 

Or  murdered  by  her  eyes  ; 
No  serenade  to  break  her  rest, 
No  songs  her  slumbers  to  molest, 

With  my  fa,  la,  la, 
and  so  on.8 

However  valueless  in  content,  however  far  from 
inspiration  and  high  poetic  spirit  these  poems  may 
be,  they  reveal  at  any  rate  that  Cowper  possessed 
from  the  very  beginning  that  happy  facility  in  hand- 
ling words  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  genius.  How  soon  the  poet  approximated  to 
"  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle/' 8  is  seen  in  his  verses 
to  Delia,  beginning  : 

This  evening,  Delia,  you  and  I 
Have  managed  most  delightfully, 

For  with  a  frown  we  parted  ; 
Having  contrived  some  trifle  that 
We  both  may  be  much  troubled  at, 

And  sadly  disconcerted. 

1  Latin  letter,  August  1758.     Translated  in  Southey's  Life  of  Cowper, 
l835»  I,  36.  a  A  Song,  "  No  more  shall  hapless  Celia's  ears." 

3  v.  Cowper's  Poems,  ed.  Bailey,  p,  8,  An  Epistle  to  Robert  Lloyd. 
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The  heroine  of  this  poem  as  of  others  of  this  period 
was  Cowper's  cousin,  Theodora  Cowper,  whose  en- 
gagement to  the  poet  was  prohibited  by  her  father, 
ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.  The 
influence  of  Prior  is  more  closely  revealed  in  the  fluent 
anapaests  of  The  Symptoms  of  Love  : 

Would  my  Delia  know  if  I  love,  let  her  take 

My  last  thought  at  night,  and  the  first  when  I  wake  ; 

With  my  prayers  and  best  wishes  preferred  for  her  sake. 

Let  her  think  what  odd  whimsies  I  have  in  my  brain,1 
When  I  read  one  page  over  and  over  again, 
And  discover  at  last  that  I  read  it  in  vain. 

Such  is  the  light,  trivial  play  of  fancy  which  finds 
expression  in  Cowper's  early  verses,  before  life  has 
opened  sterner  ways,  and  the  clouds  of  mental 
sickness  and  spiritual  agony  sweep  over  him. 

In  other  verses  of  this  period  we  see  the  effect 
of  Gray's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat>  and 
of  his  Elegy,  upon  the  later  poet.2 

That  these  verses  to  his  early  love  are  inspired 
by  any  real  or  abiding  passion,  we  cannot  believe.1 
Nowhere  amongst  them  can  we  detect  that  note  of 
sincerity  which  in  other  works  of  Cowper  is  so 
clearly  audible.  Most  of  Cowper's  early  verses  were 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  youth,  by  a  side 
of  his  character  then  predominant,  but  obscured 
in  his  later  and  greater  period.  They  are  the  verses 
of  a  "  wit,"  of  a  man  of  fashion,  easy,  graceful, 
flippant,  polished,  but  without  sincerity  or  passion, 
verses  moulded  largely  by  the  fleeting  spirit  of  a  dying 
age.  Yet  this  lighter  spirit  of  Cowper's  early  life 
and  song,  though  it  soon  declined,  was  never  com- 
pletely extinguished.  It  prevented  Cowper's  com- 
plete absorption  in  "  Newtonism  "  and  "  Unwinism," 
it  preserved  in  him  the  critical  detachment,  the  wider 
outlook  of  the  "  man  of  the  world,"  unworldly  as 

1  Cf.  Prior,  supra,  p.  51. 

2  To  Delia,  praying  for  forgiveness,  etc. 

3  Cf.   Poems,  ed.    Bailey,  xxxii:     "The  various  pieces  addressed  to 
Delia,  his  only  love  poems,  are  the  proof,  in  their  solitariness,  of  his 
perfect  sincerity." 
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he  himself  was  at  heart.  Even  amid  the  storm  of 
religious  emotion,  the  riot  of  mental  agony  which 
marked  the  birth  of  the  true  poet  in  Cowper,  this 
strange  survival  from  an  earlier  day,  remained  to 
counteract  in  some  degree  his  puritanical  environ- 
ment at  Olney.  For  us  this  remnant  of  the  Augustan 
spirit  in  Cowper  is  symbolised  by  the  card-table 
that  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Newton. 

"  You  will  wonder,  no  doubt/'  he  writes  as  late 
as  1785,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  I  write  upon  a  card- 
table  ;  and  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  I  add, 
that  we  breakfast,  dine,  sup,  upon  a  card-table. 
In  short,  it  serves  all  purposes,  except  the  only  one 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed/' 1 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  passage  the  broad,  genial 
temperament  of  the  poet  is  leading  him  to  amuse 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  narrower,  if  more 
pious,  friend.  About  the  table,  possibly  a  relic  of  his 
own  early  days  in  London,  there  clung  for  the  poet 
the  atmosphere  of  a  vanishing  age,  of  a  world  of 
thoughtless  gaiety  from  which  he  had  fled  into 
the  wilderness  in  order  to  find  his  soul.  Much  in 
Cowper's  later  life  and  work  is  only  explicable  when 
we  remember  that  he  kept  a  card-table  at  Olney  ! 

But  if  Augustan  influences  retained  some  shadowy 
sway  over  the  later  life  of  the  poet,  the  spirit  which 
finally  found  triumphant  expression  in  his  writings 
was  not  entirely  absent  from  the  productions  of 
his  youth.  In  one  of  these  early  poems,  indeed, 
Cowper  states  with  absolute  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness the  principle  which  so  largely  inspired  the 
romantic  revival.  When  in  the  final  stanzas  of  a 
poem  of  tender  remonstrance  to  Delia  for  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  her  grief  at  parting,  the  poet  exclaims  : 

Nor  think  it  weakness  when  we  love  to  feel, 
Nor  think  it  weakness  what  we  feel  to  show,2 

he  not  only  expresses  the  intuitive  feeling  of  his  own 
exquisitely  sensitive  temperament,  but  also,  though 

1  March  19,  1785. 

2  On  her  Endeavouring  to  conceal  her  Grief  at  Parting. 
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unwittingly,  strikes  a  blow  at  the  false  standards  of 
Augustanism,  while  stating  at  the  same  time  the 
poetic  ideal  of  the  dawning  age.  To  so  impulsive  a 
temperament  as  Cowper's,  the  Augustan  ideal  of 
happiness  by  way  of  negation  and  self-repression  was 
inevitably  repugnant. 

Cowper  is  far  removed  from  Akenside.  His  native 
simplicity  and  sincerity  lead  him  to  no  attempt  at 
repression  or  concealment  of  his  emotions. 

The  heart  of  a  lover  is  never  at  rest, 

With  joy  overwhelmed,  or  with  sorrow  oppressed  : 

When  Delia  is  near,  all  is  ecstasy  then, 

And  I  even  forget  I  must  lose  her  again  : 

When  absent,  as  wretched  as  happy  before, 

Despairing  I  cry,  "  I  shall  see  her  no  more  !  "  * 

He  is  always  emotional ;  he  knows  extremes  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  but  not  the  stagnation  of  the  Augustan 
ideal. 

How  quick  the  change  from  joy  to  woe  ! 

How  chequered  is  our  lot  below  ! a 

But  in  Cowper's  reply  to  Mrs.  Greville's  Prayer  for 
Indifference J  these  indications  of  spiritual  revolt 
against  Augustan  deities  culminate  in  open  denial. 
He  demands  life  in  all  its  fulness,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  He  refuses  to  sacrifice  joy  because  it  is 
inevitably  mingled  with  pain.  He  will  never 
consent — 

To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 
At  once  both  bliss  and  woe. 

Far  be  the  thought  and  far  the  strain 

Which  breathes  the  low  desire, 
How  sweet  soe'er  the  verse  complain, 

Though  Phoebus  string  the  lyre. 

Oh  !  if  my  Sovereign  Author  please, 

Far  be  it  from  my  fate 
To  live  unblest  in  torpid  ease, 

And  slumber  on  in  state. 

1  The  Lover's  Heart  in  A  bsence. 

2  Written  after  leaving  her  at  New  Burns. 
8  V.  infra,  vol.  II,  Appendix. 
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And  then  the  passionate  sympathy  which  was 
the  foundation  of  Cowper's  gracious  temperament 
touches  the  poet's  lips  to  song  akin  in  its  simple 
felicity  to  that  of  Wordsworth,  and  he  cries  : 

Tis  woven  in  the  world's  great  plan, 

And  fixed  by  Heaven's  decree, 

•   That  all  the  true  delights  of  man 

Should  spring  from  Sympathy. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  1762  l  Cowper  at  the  age  of 
thirty  appears  as  a  herald  of  that  spiritual  revolt 
which  Blake  continued,  and  which  inspired  a  new 
literary  age. 

In  Cowper's  work,  indeed,  the  new  stray  gleams  of 
light  which  had  filtered  through  Augustan  darkness 
come  to  a  partial  focus,  and  though  the  light  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  nor  the  focus  so  accurately 
adjusted  as  to  produce  a  widespread  fire  of  revolt 
seen  by  all  men,  there  is  nevertheless  a  crackle  of 
burning  in  the  grass,  the  promise  of  a  great  con- 
flagration to  follow.  Before  the  first  period  of  the 
poet's  life  had  closed,  before  madness  and  melan- 
choly and  isolation  had  developed  the  introspective 
side  of  his  genius,  Cowper  had  definitely,  if  almost 
unconsciously,  revealed  himself  as  a  poet  of  revolt. 

About  the  last  of  these  early  poems  there  gathers 
the  darkness  of  impending  tragedy,  a  darkness  which 
finally  merges  into  the  yet  more  tragic  night  of 
insanity,  whose  record  is  complete  silence.  Intro- 
spection and  reflection  lead  the  young  poet  to  sing 
of  death  in  a  vein  which  anticipates,  in  spirit  and 
imagery,  his  last  great  poem  The  Castaway.  It  was 
no  idle  causeless  melancholy  of  youth  that  dictated 
his  stanzas,  The  Certainty  of  Death,  with  their  sea- 
inspired  imagery  : 

Thus  the  wrecked  mariner  may  strive 

Some  desert  shore  to  gain, 
Secure  of  life,  if  he  survive 

The  fury  of  the  main. 

1  Mrs.  Greville's  poem  appeared  in  The  Annual  Register  in  1762,  and 
Cowper's  poem  seems  to  have  been  written  during  the  same  year.  V. 
note  to  the  poem  in  Bailey's  ed.  of  Cowper's  Poems,  p.  671. 
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But  there,  to  famine  doomed  a  prey, 

Finds,  the  mistaken  wretch  ! 
He  but  escaped  the  troubled  sea 

To  perish  on  the  beach. 

With  one  last  tragic  poem,  a  set  of  Sapphics 
(probably  suggested  by  Watts' s  attempts  in  the  same 
form),  the  poetic  record  of  Cowper's  earlier  years 
comes  to  an  end.  These  stanzas  are  not  the  product 
of  complete,  but  only  of  partial,  sanity.  They 
mark  a  sudden  lull  in  the  mental  storm  which 
held  the  poet  in  its  grip  from  1763  to  1765.  For  a 
moment  Cowper  is  granted  the  gift  of  coherent 
speech,  but  he  can  use  it  only  to  record  the  dark 
imaginings  of  a  diseased  mind.  Demons  are  about 
him,  and  he  gives  us  this  single  glimpse  of  the 
grim  struggle  : 

Hatred  and  vengeance,  my  eternal  portion, 
Scarce  can  endure  delay  of  execution, 
Wait  with  impatient  readiness  to  seize  my 
Soul  in  a  moment.1 

Amid  these  dark  imaginings  the  poem  advances 
remorselessly,  as  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  to 
its  terrible  conclusion  : 

I,  fed  with  judgment,  in  a  fleshly  tomb,  am 
Buried  above  ground. 

With  mind  darkened  by  such  despair  as  this,  the 
sweet-natured,  gentle-hearted  poet  goes  down  into 
the  pit,  a  triumphant  vindication  of  Calvinistic 
theology. 

The  opening  of  that  devotional  strain  in  his 
character  which  afterwards  produced  the  Olney 
Hymns  reveals  itself  at  this  period  in  a  translation  of 
the  I37th  Psalm,  and  also  in  A  Song  of  Mercy  and 
Judgement  : 

Me  thro'  waves  of  deep  affliction, 

Dearest  Saviour  !  Thou  hast  brought, 
Fiery  deeps  of  sharp  conviction 
Hard  to  bear  and  passing  thought. 
Sweet  the  sound  of  grace  Divine, 
Sweet  the  grace  which  makes  me  Thine. 

1  Lines  written  under  the  Influence  of  Delirium. 
22 
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From  the  cheerful  beams  of  morning 

Sad  I  turned  mine  eyes  away  : 
And  the  shades  of  night  returning 
Filled  my  soul  with  new  dismay. 
Grace  Divine,  how  sweet  the  sound ! 
Sweet  the  grace  that  I  have  found.1 

In  these  verses  the  poet's  gratitude  upon  escaping 
from  the  despair  and  darkness  of  the  dolent  City  of 
Night  finds  a  characteristic  mode  of  utterance. 
None  can  deny  the  felicity  of  phrase,  the  tenderly 
sweet  music  of  these  stanzas,  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  Cowper  daintily  makes  his  way  along  a  some- 
what dangerous  poetic  road — a  road  on  which  a 
single  false  step  would  plunge  him  into  the  mawkish 
and  the  absurd. 

There  is,  about  the  opening  of  the  second  period  of 
Cowper 's  life,  something  reminiscent  of  Wagner's 
Tannhduser.  Something  of  the  new-found  gladness 
of  morning,  of  sweet  airs  blowing  through  the 
valley  of  the  Wartburg,  of  the  freshness  of  mother 
earth,  which,  after  the  fever  of  unearthly  love, 
speak  to  the  heart  of  Tannhauser,  is  about  Cowper 
escaped  from  a  strange  land  of  threatening  shadows, 
when  the  curtain  of  mental  darkness  rises,  and  shows 
the  poet  clear  in  mind  and  spirit,  standing  in  the 
sunlight  of  a  new  day  ;  a  man  changed  almost 
fundamentally,  and  yet  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
the  same.  To  the  poet,  indeed,  this  second  period  of 
his  life  is  no  sudden  transition  from  the  mysterious, 
forbidden  delights  of  the  Hill  of  Venus,  but  from  a 
mental  agony,  an  intensity  of  suffering,  not  less 
unearthly,  not  less  accursed.  And  if  vague  rumour 

1  Was  it  not  some  lingering  echo  of  Dryden's  music  that  went  to  the 
making  of  these  stanzas  ?  Cf  : 

On  a  Bank,  beside  a  Willow, 

Heav'n  her  Co v 'ring,  Earth  her  Pillow, 

Sad  A  mynta  sigh'd  alone  ; 

From  the  chearless  dawn  of  Morning 

Till  the  Dews  of  Night  returning, 

Singing  thus  she  made  her  mone  : 

Hope  is  banish 'd, 

Joys  are  vanish'd, 
Damon,  my  belov'd,  is  gone  ! 

Miscellany  Poems,  1684. 
Poetical  Works  of  Dryden,  ed.  J.  Sargeaunt,  1910. 
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may  be  trusted,   the  influences  of  the  Venusberg 
itself  were  not  entirely  absent. 

When  in  June  1765  the  clouds  part  and  Cowper 
walks  once  more  in  the  light,  it  is  clear  that  the  period 
of  mental  turmoil  has  not  been  without  effect  upon 
his  character.  In  the  scorching  flame  of  insanity, 
affectations,  lighter  desires,  the  little  insincerities 
with  which  human  nature  delights  to  deck  itself  were 
burned  away.  The  Cowper  who  emerges  from  the 
two  years'  darkness  of  storm  and  conflict  brings  with 
him  only  a  simple  candour,  a  naked  sincerity, 
a  wide  sympathy  born  of  suffering,  and  that  unfailing 
delicate  humour  which  is  all  his  own.  Naturally 
the  changed  man  abandons  the  haunts  of  his  former 
self,  and  seeks  in  the  simple  life  of  the  country  an 
environment  suited  to  his  altered  mood  and  prospects. 
Not  unnaturally  also  the  new  Cowper,  under  the 
influence  of  his  friend  Newton,  becomes  a  writer  of 
hymns. 

The  poet's  later  miscellaneous  verse  is  largely 
a  metrical  version  of  his  letters.  The  light  touch, 
the  delicate  grace  with  which  he  spun  a  perfect 
letter  out  of  some  trivial  event,  some  little  incident 
of  an  uneventful  country  life,  is  equally  evident  in 
these  minor  poems.  Many  of  these  verses  indeed 
have  their  exact  counterpart  in  Cowper's  corre- 
spondence. Such  slight  subjects  as  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Throckmorton's  bullfinch,1  Mrs.  Unwin's  gift  of  a 
rose  to  Lady  Austen,2  the  ways  of  his  two  goldfinches,8 
the  intelligence  of  his  dog,4  furnish  both  a  letter  and 
a  poem.  Cowper  was  well  aware  that  much  of 
his  minor  verse  might  be  termed  trivial. 

"  You,  I  think,"  he  writes  to  Unwin,  in  1786, 
"  was  never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been  one 
ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  I  began 
with  translating  an  elegy  of  Tibullus.  I  have  no  more 
right  to  the  name  of  a  poet,  than  a  maker  of  mouse- 

1  To  Samuel  Rose,  November  n,  1788. 

2  Ibid.     To  Unwin,  June  8,  1783  ;  and  to  Bull,  June  20,  1783. 

3  To  Unwin,  August  4,  1783. 

4  To  Lady  Hesketh,  June  27,  1788. 
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traps  has  to  that  of  an  engineer  ;  but  my  little 
exploits  in  this  way  have  at  times  amused  me  so 
much,  that  I  have  often  wished  myself  a  good  one."  l 

Cowper  knew  that  such  verses  were  not  likely  to 
secure  the  .approval  of  the  narrow,  serious  Newton, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  friend's  interest 
in  them  by  the  exercise  of  a  mild  duplicity,  putting 
him  off  with  "  a  copy  of  my  last  mortuary  verses."  2 

The  light  nature  of  so  much  of  Cowper's  verse 
was  in  no  way  due  to  any  low  estimate  of  the  value 
of  poetry.  His  respect  for  the  poet's  function  was 
indeed  sincere  and  deep.  "It  is  a  noble  thing  to 
be  a  poet,  it  makes  all  the  world  so  lively,"  he  writes 
to  Lady  Hesketh  in  1786,'  and  in  a  letter  to  Unwin 
written  in  the  same  year  he  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  indeed  a  poet,  and  does  not  happen  to 
more  than  one  man  in  a  century."  4  With  charac- 
teristic humility,  mingled,  we  believe,  with  that  not 
less  characteristic  pride  which  made  Cowper  shun 
all  claims  to  being  regarded  as  a  "  professional " 
writer,  he  deprecates  any  attempt  to  regard  him  as 
a  poet  of  importance.  It  was  his  almost  life-long 
pretence  that  poetry  was  to  him  merely  a  diversion 
to  keep  his  mind  occupied,  to  prevent  his  falling  a 
victim  to  the  ever- watchful  spirit  of  melancholy. 
He  poses  as  nothing  greater  than  a  "  gentleman 
performer."  He  apparently  did  not  recognise  that 
behind  and  beneath  the  poetic  impulse  was  that  desire 
for  self-expression  which  is  the  basis  of  the  creative, 
artistic  temperament.  Hence  he  writes  : 

"  Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine  is  like  a  child's 
rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the  trifler  that  uses  it, 
and  very  disagreeable  to  all  beside.  But  it  has  served 
to  rid  me  of  some  melancholy  moments,  for  I  only 
take  it  up  as  a  gentleman  performer  does  his  fiddle." 

Such  a  misrepresentation  of  himself  satisfied,  by  a 

1  To  Unwin  (September?),  Correspondence,  ed.  Wright,  III,  101;  v.  also 
to  Mrs.  King,  March  12,  1790  ;  and  to  Rowley,  October  22,  1791. 

2  V.  letter  to  Newton,  March  29,  1791. 

8  April  17,   1786.  *  (August  ?)  1786,  Correspondence,  ed.  Wright, 

III,  89. 
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strange  paradox,  both  the  poet's  pride  and  humility. 
He  would  place  his  poetic  impulse  on  a  level  with  his 
gardening  and  carpentry,  tame  hares  and  pet  birds 
— a  mere  diversion  to  prevent  boredom.  But  it  was 
no  merely  negative  desire  that  made  Cowper  a 
poet,  and  when  in  1792  he  said,  "  Poetry  is  my  favour- 
ite employment,"  l  he  was  much  nearer  to  the  truth. 
But  if  the  subjects  of  Cowper 's  verse  are  frequently 
trivial,  he  often  by  some  turn  of  thought,  some  touch 
of  character,  some  sudden  gleam  of  insight,  gave  to 
them  a  much  wider  and  deeper  significance,  and  in 
this  he  anticipates  Wordsworth.  "  Everything  that 
we  do  is  in  reality  important,  though  half  that  we 
do  seems  to  be  push-pin,"  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Rowley  in  1788  *  For  Cowper  everything  is  weighted 
with  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

To  me  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past, 

And  found  the  peaceful  shore  ; 
I,  tempest-tossed,  and  wrecked  at  last, 

Come  home  to  port  no  more. 

These  lines  to  Newton  on  his  return  from  Ramsgate 
are  typical  of  the  poet's  way  of  seeing  life  and  the 
world.  Cowper 's  spirit  is  that  of  the  modern  poet, 
brooding,  introspective,  personal.  Like  Coleridge 
and  Shelley,  he  sees  nature  as  a  part  of  himself,  a 
reflection  of  his  own  moods  and  feelings,  no  abstract, 
impersonal  thing.  Long  before  Coleridge  exclaimed  : 

O  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live, 

Cowper  had  written  : 

When  all  within  is  peace, 

How  nature  seems  to  smile  ! 
Delights  that  never  cease 

The  livelong  day  beguile. 

i  To  Rose,  November  9,  1792.  *  February  21. 
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From  morn  to  dewy  eve, 

With  open  hand  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings,  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  hours. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please  ; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart 

Enlivens  all  it  sees, 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day.1 

Cowper's  keen  eye  for  the  humour  and  weakness  of 
human  nature  was  equally  sensitive  to  the  finer 
aspects  of  nature  itself.  In  many  of  his  letters  we 
see  the  alert,  lynx-eyed  scientist  rather  than  the 
dreaming  poet.2  Nor  was  the  poet's  appreciation 
of  nature  limited  to  a  capacity  for  close  observation 
of  natural  phenomena.  Possessing  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  scientist,  he  was  nevertheless  too 
indolent  to  undertake  any  settled  course  of  scientific 
study  such  as  that  pursued  by  Crabbe.  But  the  poet 
in  him  unfailingly  responded  to  the  call  of  beauty, 
and  in  the  general  beauty  of  nature  he  took  deep  and 
pure  delight.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
sudden,  enthusiastic  outbursts  of  Keats  in  Cowper's 
exclamation  : 

"  O  !  I  could  spend  whole  days  and  moonlight  nights 
in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect !  My  eyes  drink 
the  rivers  as  they  flow."  3 

The  influence  of  moonlight,  so  strong  in  Chatterton 
and  Keats,  was  equally  active  in  Cowper. 

"  He  believed,"  says  Southey,  "  that  the  moon 
affected  him,  and  that  there  was  no  human  being 
who  did  not  more  or  less  experience  its  effects.  If 
she  had  any  crabs  among  her  acquaintance,  he  told 
one  of  his  friends,  she  would  if  she  attended  to  them 
find  them  always  much  more  peevish  and  ill-tem- 

1  Song,  "  When  all  within  is  peace. "  2  v.  Letter  to   Hurdis, 

February  23,  1793. 
8  To  Newton,  May  3,  1780. 
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pered  at  the  new  and  full  moon  than  at  any  other 
time  ;  for  he  was  sure  it  influenced  the  temper  as 
well  as  the  brain,  when  either  was  at  all  disordered. 
Upon  his  own  temper  it  had  no  effect,  for  that  was 
equally  sweet  at  all  times,  but  it  had  a  very  perceptible 
one  upon  his  spirits  ;  during  the  full  moon  he  was 
observed  to  be  always  low,  and  '  quite  different  to 
what  he  was  at  any  other  season/  "  1  - 

Cowper's  temperament  was  indeed  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  various  influences  of  nature. 

"  Easterly  winds,  which  are  proverbially  neither 
good  for  man  nor  beast/'  says  Southey  ponderously, 
"  he  thought  unfavourable  to  him  in  all  his  occupa- 
tions, especially  that  of  writing."  2 

But  greater  far  than  his  fear  of  the  moon  or  of 
east  winds  was  Cowper's  dread  of  January,  the  month 
in  which  his  earlier  attacks  of  insanity  occurred. 

"  Twice  has  that  month  returned  upon  me,"  he 
writes  to  Newton  in  1790,  "  accompanied  by  such 
horrors  as  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  ever  made  part 
of  the  experience  of  any  other  man.  I  accordingly 
look  forward  to  it,  and  meet  it,  with  a  dread  not  to 
be  imagined.  I  number  the  nights  as  they  pass, 
and  in  the  morning  bless  myself  that  another  night 
is  gone, — and  no  harm  has  happened/' 3 

"  But  February  is  come,"  he  continues  later  in 
the  same  letter,  "  January,  my  terror,  is  passed ; 
and  some  shades  of  the  gloom  that  attended  his 
presence  have  passed  with  him.  I  look  forward  with 
a  little  cheerfulness  to  the  buds  and  the  leaves  that 
will  soon  appear,  and  say  to  myself,  '  Till  they  turn 
yellow  I  will  make  myself  easy/  The  year  will 
go  round,  and  January  will  approach .  I  shall  tremble 
again,  and  I  know  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
be  as  comfortable  as  I  can." 

1  Life,  II,  9-10.  Inner  quotation  from  Lady  Hesketh's  Anecdotes  in 
Poems  of  Wm.  Cowper ;  with  A  necdotes  of  the  Poet  collected  from  Letters 
of  Lady  Hesketh,  1825  ;  v.  pp.  60-2. 

a  Ibid.,  II,  9. 

8  February  5,  1790.  V.  also  Southey's  Life,  II,  IP,  V.  also  Letter  to 
Unwin,  September  29,  1783. 
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Nothing  else  could  so  completely  bring  home  to 
the  reader  the  mingled  agony  and  joy  of  this  fragile, 
delicate  nature,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair, 
the  storms  of  emotion  which  swept  over  Cowper,  as 
the  rolling  year  sped  through  its  changing  seasons. 

At  times  indeed  Cowper  sees  nature  objectively, 
stripped  of  all,  or  almost  all,  colouring  of  human 
emotion. 

"  The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled 
with  dewdrops,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms.  Never  poet  had  a 
more  commodious  oratory  in  which  to  invoke  his 
Muse/' 1 

Such  is  the  poet's  prose  record  of  a  May  morning ; 
and  at  times  he  gives  us  similar  impersonal  descrip- 
tions of  nature  in  verse.  His  verses  to  Catherina 
are  really  the  expression  of  his  own  feeling  for 
nature. 

So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above, 
Then,  whether  embellished  or  rude, 

Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse, 

May  even  our  wonder  excite  ; 
But  groves,  hills,  and  valleys,  diffuse 
A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight. 

To  Cowper  all  the  sights  and  scents  and  sounds  of 
the  country  were  a  source  of  endless  pleasure. 
With  the  door  and  windows  of  his  greenhouse  wide 
open  he  would  sit  in  the  tempered  warmth  of  autumn, 
inhaling  the  scents  of  "  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as 
I  have  known  how  to  make  it."  '  The  hum  of  bees 
droning  in  a  bed  of  mignonette,  the  chirp  of  insects 
adds  beauty  of  sound,  for  "  All  the  sounds  that  nature 
utters  are  delightful, — at  least  in  this  country/'8 
and  "  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  gardens  have  each 
their  concert,  and  the  ear  of  man  is  for  ever  regaled 
by  creatures  who  seem  only  to  please  themselves."4 

i  To  Lady  Hesketh,  May  29,  1786.  8  Ibid. 

*  To  Newton,  September  18,  1784.  *  Ibid. 
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But  Cowper's  love  of  nature  is  usually  inextri- 
cably mingled  with  the  most  characteristic  and 
greatest  of  all  his  virtues,  his  humanism.  That  ele- 
mental sympathy  which  binds  him  so  closely  to  his 
fellows,  makes  his  deepest  interest  in  nature  one 
with  his  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  humanity. 
Gray  and  Collins  had  at  moments  blended  some- 
thing of  human  passion  with  natural  phenomena, 
but  Cowper  more  intimately  associates  nature  with 
human  life. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  shows  the  appearance  of 
nature  modified  by  the  mood  of  the  spectator.  But 
the  mood  of  the  spectator  may  also  be  modified 
by  the  appearance  of  nature.  There  is  not  only 
action,  but  also  reaction,  between  the  two. 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys  ; 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache, 

And  pant  for  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  halting  o'er  the  mead, 

Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn  ; 
But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head, 

And  whispers  your  return. 

To  such  strains  does  the  poet  invite  his  friend 
Newton  out  into  the  country.  It  is  the  strain  of  a 
man  to  whom  January  meant  trembling  and  a 
terror  of  great  darkness.  If  in  some  ways,  in  sim- 
plicity, in  sincerity,  in  love  of  nature  as  a  healer  of 
human  ill,  Cowper  at  times  dimly  anticipates  Words- 
worth, he  even  more  closely  at  others  anticipates 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  Shrubbery,  for  example,  opens 
in  a  strain  of  delicate  melancholy,  of  mingled  human 
emotion  and  nature-influence,  in  a  manner  to  which 
both  poets  were  temperamentally  prone  : 

0  happy  shades  !  to  me  unblest ! 

Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me  ! 
How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest, 

And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree  ! 
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This  glassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine, 
Those  alders  quivering  to  the  breeze, 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine, 
And  please,  if  anything  could  please. 

But  fixed  unalterable  care 

Forgoes  not  what  she  feels  within, 
Shows  the  same  sadness  everywhere, 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  pleased  in  wood  or  lawn, 

While  peace  possessed  these  silent  bowers, 

Her  animating  smile  withdrawn, 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers. 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley,  musing,  slow  ; 

They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade, 
But  not,  like  me,  to  nourish  woe  ! 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roam  ; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past, 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come.1 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  reveal  the  new  orienta- 
tion of  lyric,  the  introspective  spirit  looking  before 
and  after  and  pining  for  what  is  not,  the  landscape 
steeped  in  human  sentiment  and  darkened  by  hu- 
man sorrow.  Introspection,  retrospection,  nature 
reflecting  the  moods  of  man — all  these  "  modern  " 
elements  in  poetry  are  in  Cowper.  What  could  be 
nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  stanzas  just  quoted,  than 
the  following  from  Arnold's  Lines  written  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  ? 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass, 

What  endless  active  life  is  here  ! 
What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass  ! 

An  air-stirr'd  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Calm  soul  of  all  things  !  mate  it  mine 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 

Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar. 

1  This  is  Shenstone  raised  to  a  much  higher  power. 
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Cowper  could  have  said  with  far  more  truth  than 
Arnold  himself  : 

Yet  through  the  hum  of  torrent  lone, 

And  brooding  mountain-bee, 
There  sobs  I  know  not  what  ground-tone 

Of  human  agony.1 

It  was  this  humanism  in  Cowper  which  was  his 
greatest  gift  to  the  literature  of  his  day.  After  an 
age  whose  feeling  and  emotion  seemed  to  be  pre- 
dominantly of  the  head,  Cowper  led  a  new  appeal 
to  the  human  heart.  To  such  a  man  as  he,  reason 
could  never  be  the  last  word.  This  was  not  because 
his  intellect  was  at  times  clouded,  for  no  man  was 
more  eminently  sane  than  Cowper  when  free  from 
his  malady.  But  for  him  life  meant  feeling  emotion, 
not  the  careful  framing  of  logical  rules.  His  vision 
was  too  keen  for  him  ever  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
system,  least  of  all  of  a  system  which  attempted  to 
disguise  its  want  of  insight  in  the  name  of  Reason. 

Amid  a  world  not  yet  free  from  a  tyranny  of 
intellect,  Cowper  dared  to  stand  up  and  proclaim 
the  supremacy  of  the  human  heart.  He  turned  his 
back  upon  the  sordid  rationalism  and  materialism  of 
'  the  Town "  ;  he  rejected  its  paltry,  childish 
amusements,  its  standards  of  failure  and  of  success. 
For  Cowper  the  song  of  nightingales  in  a  hedge  in 
spring,  the  splashing  of  cool  water  tumbling  down 
a  river  bed,  the  sparkle  of  morning  dew  on  the 
grass,  were  of  infinitely  greater  charm  than  all  the 
glare  of  torch  and  candle-light  at  the  Pantheon, 
the  artificial  beauty  of  powdered  hair  and  rouged 
faces,  of  white  shoulders  and  bejewelled  fans,  at 
Ranelagh  or  Vauxhall. 

For  him,  life  to  be  real  must  be  simple,  and  the 
intense  appeal  of  life  which  thrills  under  the  mid- 
night stars  on  the  open  road,  or  murmurs  in  the 
droning  of  insects  in  a  thicket  at  noon-day,  called 
to  him  with  a  voice  that  drowned  the  chatter  of 
the  drawing-room  and  the  clamour  of  the  street. 

1  Arnold's  Obermann. 
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To  Cowper  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  small 
copse  is  a  tragedy.  He  commemorates  it  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  verse  : 

The  poplars  are  felled  ;  farewell  to  the  shade 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade, 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew  ; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they -are  laid, 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat, 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before, 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more.1 

Then  this  objective  view  of  the  country  gives  place 
to  his  own  introspective  questionings,  to  human 
interest : 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 

And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 

With  a  turf  on  my  breast  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 

Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

And  then  from  his  own,  personal,  individual  sor- 
row of  mortality,  the  poet's  thoughts  turn  to  the 
wider  realm  of  humanity  : 

Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  anything  can, 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man  ; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he. 

This  broad  humanism  in  Cowper — a  trait  which 
closely  links  him  to  his  contemporary  Rousseau — 
a  humanism  not  only  innate,  but  reinforced  by  the 
poet's  simple  Christian  faith,  is  the  chief  source  of 
his  charm.  It  plays  over  his  life  a  gracious  influence, 
softening  to  a  delicate  tenderness  a  humour  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  satirical  as  that  of 

i  The  Poplar  Field.     V.  letter  to  Unwin,  February  7,  1785,  and  to  the 
same,  February  28,  1785  ;    to  Lady  Hesketh,  May  i,  1786. 
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Swift,  and  which  must  inevitably  have  grown 
sterner  and  more  cruel  with  the  passing  years.  It 
was  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  poet,  his  greatest 
aid  in  the  battle  of  life,  that  preserved  his  gracious 
humanism  from  disintegration  in  the  presence  of 
sorrow,  of  disillusion,  of  mental  and  physical  agony. 
"  I  am  neither  young  nor  superannuated,  yet  am  I 
a  child/'  wrote  Cowper  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  to 
Lady  Hesketh.1  It  was  true.  And  it  was  well. 
Poetic  salvation,  like  spiritual  salvation,  was  only 
to  be  attained  by  the  poet's  becoming  as  a  little 
child.  Cowper  and  Blake  learned  the  lesson,  and  in 
simplicity  and  sincerity  entered  as  children  into  the 
heaven  of  song.  Whatever  sneers  the  earlier  age 
might  have  levelled  at  them,  they  could  legitimately 
claim  one  great  advantage  over  it.  In  becoming 
childlike,  these  poets  received  the  simple,  direct, 
unclouded  vision  of  the  child.  They  saw  that  the 
world  was  not  childlike,  but  childish — a  far  worse 
thing.  To  them  it  was  childish  in  its  material 
aims,  childish  in  its  hopes  and  fears,  childish  in 
its  sense  of  values,  childish  in  its  amusements  and 
pleasures.  Thus  it  was  that  out  of  the  mouths  of 
these  poetic  babes  and  sucklings  came  wisdom  of 
a  different  order  from  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
In  Cowper  and  Blake  the  poet  approximates  to 
Madame  s  famous  definition  : 

II  salt  tout ;  il  ne  salt  rien  ;  il  est  poete.2 
In  this  spirit,  Cowper  can  sing  of  woman  with  a 

1  June  12,  1786.     Cf.  Cowper's  translation  from  Mme  Guyon  : 

In  this  sequestered  corner 

None  hears  what  I  express  ; 
Delivered  from  the  scorner, 

What  peace  do  I  possess  ! 
Beneath  the  boughs  reclining, 

Or  roving  o'er  the  wild, 
I  live  as  undesigning 

And  harmless  as  a  child. 

A  Child  of  God  longing  to  see  Him  beloved. 

2  "  It  was  Madame  who  said  of  Butler,  referring  to  his  simplicity  in 
some  matters  and  his  insight  in  others,  '  II  sait  tout ;    il  ne  sait  rien  ; 
il  est  poete.'  " — Samuel  Butler :  A  Memoir,  by  H.  F.  Jones,  2  vols.,  1919. 
II,  130. 
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simple,  pure  admiration,  almost  unknown  since  the 
Restoration  : 

Sweet  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid  ! 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

Far  from  the  world's  gay,  busy  throng, 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course  ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes  ; 

Pure-bosomed  as  that  watery  glass, 

And  heaven  reflected  in  her  face.1 

Such  lines  have  the  perfect  art  of  absolute  sim- 
plicity. It  is  a  simplicity  only  attained  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  nature.  Cowper  always  writes  with 
his  eye  on  the  object.  "  My  descriptions  are  all 
from  nature :  not  one  of  them  second-handed/' 
he  writes  of  his  poems  in  1784,*  and  his  claim  is 
completely  justified  in  the  result. 

Cowper's  humanism,  his  warm  sympathy  for  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  fellows,  his  dependence  upon 
human  companionship  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing, naturally  led  to  feminine  influence  playing 
a  great  part  in  the  poet's  life.  Women  were  the 
immediate  stimulus  to  much  of  his  greatest  and 
most  famous  poetic  work.  His  first  volume  of  poems, 
which  appeared  in  1782,  was  primarily  inspired  by 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  suggested  as  a  subject  The 
Progress  of  Error,  while  The  Task  was  com- 
menced in  obedience  to  Lady  Austen,  who  selected 
a  prosaic  sofa  as  the  subject  of  his  Muse.  Lady 
Austen's  recital  of  an  amusing  story  led  to  John 
Gilpin,  after  Cowper  had  passed  a  night  sleepless 
through  laughter.  Lady  Austen  played  favourite 
airs  on  the  harpsichord,  and  the  result  was  the 
Dirge  for  the  Royal  George  and  other  verses.  How 
far  Cowper,  this  man  of  that  "  class  which  is  celibate 
by  nature,  and  neither  wishes  nor  requires  to 
marry/' s  went  in  his  flirtation  with  Sister  Anne 
(Lady  Austen)  is  shown  by  the  following  poem, 

1  To  a  Young  Lady.  z  To  Unwin,  October  10,  1784. 

8  v.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Lit.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  I,  49-50. 
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entitled,  in  the  manner  of  the  later  Caroline  poets, 
To  a  Lady  who  wore  a  Lock  of  his  Hair  set  with 
Diamonds  : 

The  star  that  beams  on  Anna's  breast 

Conceals  her  William's  hair  ; 
Twas  lately  severed  from  the  rest 

To  be  promoted  there. 

The  heart  that  beats  beneath  that  breast 

Is  William's  well  I  know, 
A  nobler  prize  and  richer  far 

Than  India  could  bestow. 

She  thus  his  favoured  lock  prefers 

To  make  her  William  shine  ; 
The  ornament  indeed  is  hers, 

But  all  the  honour  mine. 

It  was  with  less  than  his  usual  grace  that  William 
finally  extricated  himself  from  this  intimate  relation- 
ship with  Anna,  to  which  these  verses  bear  such  elo- 
quent testimony. 

Another  of  the  women  who  influenced  Cowper 's 
life  and  art  was  his  mother.  Although  she  died  in 
1737  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- four,  when  the  poet 
was  still  a  mere  child,  the  memory  of  his  ill-fated 
mother  ever  remained  with  Cowper.  Nearly  half  a 
century  later  he  writes  in  language  strangely  remi- 
niscent of  the  words  of  Gray1  : 

"  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  week  passes  (perhaps 
I  might  with  equal  veracity  say  a  day,)  in  which  I 
do  not  think  of  her.  Such  was  the  impression  her 
tenderness  made  upon  me,  though  the  opportunity 
she  had  for  showing  it  was  so  short/'2 

When  in  1790  his  young  kinsman  Johnson  per- 
suaded the  poet's  cousin  Mrs.  Bodham  to  send 
Cowper  the  copy  of  his  mother's  only  portrait,  which 
she  had  in  her  possession,  the  poet  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  letters  to  the  donor  and  to  others,8  and 

1  V.  supra,  pp.  172-3. 

2  To  Hill,  November  1784. 

3  v.   Letters    to    Lady  Hesketh,  February    26,    1790  ;    Mrs.    Bodham, 
February  27,  1790  ;   Mrs.  King,  March  12,  1790. 
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gave  vent  to  his  emotion  in  the  famous  lines  On  the 
Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  out  of  Norfolk  : 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

The  thought  is  similar  to  that  in  the  opening  stanzas 
of  Rossetti's  Portrait  : 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was  : 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 
As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 
I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir — 
Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 
That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 
To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart : 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Cowper  attempts  none  of  the  embroidery  to  his  emo- 
tion which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite, 
but  in  his  simple  pathos  there  is  a  more  direct  if  more 
elusive  appeal : 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor. 

The  poet's  fragmentary  memories  of  early  days  when 
his  mother  was  yet  alive  are  traced  with  a  tender 
sincerity  which  never  lapses  into  false  sentiment  : 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 

That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid. 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 

All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Cowper  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  King,  described  these 
verses  as  "  a  poem  which,  one  except ed,  I  had  more 
pleasure  in  writing  than  any  that  I  ever  wrote/' * 

1  March  12,  1790.  Cowper  indicates  in  this  same  letter  that  the  subject 
of  the  "  one  excepted  "  was  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  Southey  conjectures  that 
the  poem  referred  to  was  his  sonnet, 

Mary  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings. 

If  this  be  so,  the  date  assigned  to  the  sonnet  by  Milford  (March  12,  1793) 
must  be  wrong,  as  Cowper's  letter  is  dated  March  12,  1790.  v.  Southey's 
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But  it  was  in  Mrs.  Unwin  that  feminine  influence 
upon  Cowper  found  its  highest  and  most  powerful 
expression.  The  knowledge  of  what  he  owed  to 
her  devotion  inspired  two  of  Cowper's  best  poems. 
One  is  a  sonnet  to  her  of  which  we  shall  speak 
elsewhere,1  the  other  is  one  of  the  writer's  most  famous 
poems.  It  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  some 
months  after  the  sonnet  which  was  composed  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  gradually 
failing.  A  fall  in  January  1789  temporarily  crippled 
her,  and  though  after  a  time  she  was  able  to  go  about 
once  more,  its  effects  probably  never  left  her.  A 
constant  pain  in  her  side  troubled  her  for  the  next 
two  years  ;  and  in  December  1791,  Cowper,  who 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  near  the  window,  was  just 
quick  enough  to  seize  her  as  she  fell  from  her  chair 
by  the  fireside,  in  a  paralytic  stroke.  Her  sight  and 
speech  were  affected,  and  a  second  stroke  in  May 
1792  extended  the  paralysis  to  her  eyes,  right  hand, 
arm,  and  face.  June  saw  a  great  improvement,  but 
it  was  only  temporary,  and  the  fall  of  the  year  saw 
her  sinking  into  helplessness  and  gloom.  The 
ravages  of  failing  health  changed  a  temper  which 
had  hitherto  met  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  with 
unfailing  serenity  and  a  peculiarly  gracious  charm, 
and  Cowper  henceforth  found  himself  the  constant 
nurse  and  attendant  of  one  who  had  devoted  the  years 
of  health  and  strength  so  completely  to  his  own  care. 
He  responded  to  her  need  with  all  the  ardour  and 
devotion  of  which  his  earnest  nature  was  capable, 
and  the  falling  shadows  of  the  last  years  they  passed 
together  in  deepening  sadness,  drew  from  him  such  an 
expression  of  intimate  affection  and  tender  regret 
as  the  brighter  years  of  their  companionship  had 
failed  to  inspire  : 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last, 
My  Mary ! 

Life,  II,  328-9,  and  Poetical  Works  of  Cowper,  ed,  H,  S.  Milford,  1907, 
p.  421.  iV.  infra,  vol.  II. 

23 
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Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 
My  Mary  ! 

With  the  fine  impressionism  of  the  true  artist, 
the  poet  shows  the  tragic  significance  of  the  film 
of  rust  gradually  gathering  on  Mrs.  Unwin's  knitting 
needles,  her  constant  companions  in  the  days  of  her 
activity.  His  gratitude  for  the  simple  trust,  the 
kindness,  the  charm  which  have  so  sweetened  his 
existence,  and  perhaps  even  preserved  his  life,  sings 
in  the  following  lines  : 

But  well  thou  playedst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 
My  Mary ! 

And  so  through  the  long  vista  of  changing  days, 
lighted  by  fitful  gleams  of  memory,  the  poet  comes 
to  the  bitter  present. 

Partakers  of  the  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign : 
Yet,  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 
My  Mary ! 

And  then  I  feel  that  still  I  hold 
A  richer  store  ten  thousand  fold 
Than  misers  fancy  in  their  gold, 
My  Mary  1 

But  age  and  weakness  may  not  banish  love,  and  where 
love  dwells  is  beauty  : 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary ! 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 
My  Mary ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 
My  Mary  I 
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From  humanism  to  humanitarianism  is  but  a  step, 
even  if  it  be  so  far,  and  that  Cowper,  in  response  to 
a  suggestion  of  Lady  Hesketh,  wrote  verses  to  aid 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  only 
what  a  student  of  the  poet's  temperament  would 
expect.1 

Love  of  his  fellow-men  was  combined  in  Cowper 
with  a  love  of  birds  and  animals  which  found  frequent 
expression  in  both  prose  and  verse.  Something,  we 
think,  of  Wordsworth's  characteristic  note  rings 
through  the  following  stanzas  from  The  Doves,  a 
poem  in  which  the  writer  relates  how  he  overheard 
a  conversation  between  two  birds,  and  learned  a  new 
lesson  : 

One  silent  eve  I  wandered  late, 
And  heard  the  voice  of  love  ; 

The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate, 
And  soothed  the  listening  dove. 

And  after  recording  the  conversation,  the  poet  con- 
cludes with  Wordsworthian  directness  and  simpli- 
city : 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequestered  bird, 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind, 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  for  mankind. 

Two  of  the  most  fundamental,  though  apparently 
contradictory, elements  in  Cowper Js  complex  tempera- 
ment are  his  humour  and  his  melancholy.  Although 
Cowper  himself  was,  in  both  life  and  art,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  simplicity,  it  was  not  the  crude  simplicity 
of  an  entirely  single  nature,  but  the  more  effective 
simplicity  born  of  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and  direct- 
ness, in  a  temperament  strangely  complex.  Cowper 
was  a  man  who  saw  not  merely  one  aspect  of  a 
question,  but  all  aspects,  who  fought  stern  battles 
amid  mental  anguish,  who  saw  and  judged  the  world 
in  calm  and  impartial  detachment,  and  yet  expressed 
his  own  conception  of  life  in  singularly  lucid  and  direct 
language,  with  a  clear  simplicity  which  carries  con- 

1   V.   Letters  to   Lady  Hesketh,   February   16,   1788  ;    March  12,  31, 
1788.     Letter  to  Rose,  March  29,  1788.     Letter  to  Bagot,  June  17,  1788. 
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viction  where  involved  and  elaborate  argument 
would  fail.  Cowper's  humour  is  often  regarded  as 
but  the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds  of  mental  dark- 
ness that  from  time  to  time  swept  over  him.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  background  of 
blue  sky  which  clouds  can  never  permanently 
obscure.  Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  poet's  life, 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  of  his  humour  are  seldom 
long  absent. 

In  dejection  Cowper  was  apt  to  misrepresent  him- 
self. In  such  moods  his  former  gaiety  appeared  as 
a  ghastly  mockery. 

"  Indeed,"  he  writes  to  Newton,  "  I  wonder  that 
a  sportive  thought  should  ever  knock  at  the  door 
of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it  should  gain 
admittance.  It  is  as  if  harlequin  should  intrude 
himself  into  the  gloomy  chamber  where  a  corpse 
is  deposited  in  state/' 1 

In  a  similar  mood  he  writes  thirteen  years  later : 
"  I  seem  cheerful  upon  paper  sometimes,  when  I  am 
absolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all  creatures."  2 

But  Cowper's  opinion  at  such  times  of  depression 
is  not  entirely  trustworthy.  His  conception  of 
the  nature  of  his  own  humour  was  as  mistaken  as 
his  belief  that  he  was  eternally  damned,  and  the 
two  ideas  were  related  in  his  own  mind. 

Cowper  doubtless  well  knew  that  reaction  from 
sorrow  and  despair  which  makes  a  ghastly  humour 
of  its  own.  Of  this  type  was  Swift's  humour,  but 
its  origin  in  bitterness  of  soul  is  clearly  visible. 
Cowper's  native  humour  is  that  of  a  light  and  kindly 
heart.  "  Though  I  write  generally  with  a  serious 
intention  " — writes  the  poet  in  1784,  during  a  period 
of  complete  sanity  in  which  he  was  preparing  his 
poems  for  the  press — "  I  know  how  to  be  occasion- 
ally merry."  3  That  was  a  very  true  remark  ;  and 
in  actual  fact  the  occasions  upon  which  he  was  merry 

i  July  12,  1780.  a  To  Hayley,  September  8,  1793. 

»  To  Unwin,  October  20,  1784. 
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were  much  more  frequent  than  he  imagined  in  periods 
of  mental  turmoil. 

The  youth  who  delighted  in  "  giggling  and  making 
giggle "  *  with  his  girl  cousins  was  not  entirely 
different  from  him  who  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
recalls  how  with  "  Cousin  Harriet  "  they  "  have 
been  many  a  time  merry  at  Catfield,  and  have 
made  the  parsonage  ring  with  laughter."  2  Cowper's 
was  indeed  a  laughter-loving  nature.  In  later 
years  of  mental  anguish  he  found  in  laughter  a  link 
with  the  outer  world  of  life  and  light,  in  humour  an 
ally  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  quality 
which  early  made  him  a  member  of  the  famous 
Nonsense  Club  never  entirely  faded  until  his  last 
days. 

"  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will 
be  forgotten  when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it," 
he  writes  in  lySG.3  Too  much  emphasis  must  not  be 
placed  upon  Cowper's  darker  estimate  of  his  own 
humour.  We  must  remember  that  the  man  who 
wrote  in  1786 — 

"  My  spirits  were  exceedingly  low,  and  having  no 
fool  or  jester  at  hand,  I  resolved  to  be  my  own.  .  .  . 
In  general  you  may  suppose  that  I  am  remarkably 
sad  when  I  seem  remarkably  merry/' 4 

also  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Lady  Hesketh  : 

"  Am  I  not  your  cousin,  with  whom  you  have 
wandered  in  the  fields  of  Freemantle,  and  at  Bevis's 
Mount  ?  who  used  to  read  to  you,  laugh  with  you, 
till  our  sides  have  ached,  at  any  thing,  or  nothing  ? 
And  am  I  in  these  respects  at  all  altered  ?  You 
will  not  find  me  so  ;  but  just  as  ready  to  laugh,  and 
to  wander,  as  you  ever  knew  me.  A  cloud  perhaps 
may  come  over  me  now  and  then,  for  a  few  hours, 
but  from  clouds  I  was  never  exempted."  5 

Of  his  humorous  poems,  John  Gilpin  is  the  most 

i   V.  supra,  p.  329,  note  i.  2  To  Mrs.  Bodham,  February  27,  1790. 

8  To  Joseph  Hill,  June  9,  1786.  *  To   Unwin,    n.d.,    1786.      Corre- 

6  June  4  and  5,  1786,  spondence,  ed.  Wright,  III,  81, 
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famous.  Although  the  poem  was  inspired  by  a  story 
of  Lady  Austen's  which  kept  the  poet  awake  all 
night  with  laughter,  he  says  it  was  "  written  in 
the  saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that  saddest  mood, 
perhaps  had  never  been  written  at  all."  l 

Southey's  remark  on  Cowper  in  the  last  few  days 
of  his  life  sheds  a  revealing  light  upon  the  poet's 
temperament. 

"  The  last  reading,"  says  Southey,  "  to  which 
Cowper  listened  appears  to  have  been  that  of  his  own 
works.  Beginning  with  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Johnson 
went  through  them,  and  he  listened  to  them  in 
silence  till  they  came  to  John  Gilpin,  which  he 
begged  not  to  hear.  It  reminded  him  of  cheerful 
days,  and  of  those  of  whom  he  could  not  bear  to 
think."  • 

That  is  Cowper's  natural  manner.  When  "  all  the 
world  "  is  laughing  at  the  poem,  he  sees  only  the 
sadness  which  he  imagines  to  be  its  inspiration.  In 
later  years,  it  speaks  to  him  only  of  lost  happiness. 
The  simplicity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Cowper 
is  equally  evident  in  his  humour.  Though  his  keen 
observation  was  as  piercing  as  Swift's,  his  humour, 
controlled  by  the  heart  as  well  as  by  the  head,  is 
free  from  the  cruel  irony  of  Swift.  Nor  was  the  poet 
ignorant  of  this. 

"  I  little  thought  when  I  was  writing  the  history 
of  John  Gilpin,  that  he  would  appear  in  print," 
he  writes  to  Unwin.  "  I  intended  to  laugh,  and  to 
make  two  or  three  others  laugh,  of  whom  you  were 
one.  But  now  all  the  world  laughs,  at  least  if  they 
have  the  same  relish  for  a  tale  ridiculous  in  itself, 
and  quaintly  told,  as  we  have. — Well — they  do  not 
always  laugh  so  innocently,  or  at  so  small  an  ex- 
pense— for  in  a  world  like  this,  abounding  with 
subjects  for  satire,  and  with  satirical  wits  to  mark 
them,  a  laugh  that  hurts  nobody  has  at  least  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  commend  it.  Swift's  darling 

1  V.  infra,  p.  359,  and  note  i,       2  Southey's  Lifet  ed.  1835,  III,  225-6 
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motto  was,  Vive  la  bagatelle — a  good  wish  for  a 
philosopher  of  his  complexion,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  wisdom,  whencesoever  it  came,  most  certainly 
came  not  from  above.  La  bagatelle  has  no  enemy 
in  me,  though  it  has  neither  so  warm  a  friend,  nor 
so  able  a  one,  as  it  had  in  him.  If  I  trifle,  and  merely 
trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced  to  it  by  necessity 
— a  melancholy,  that  nothing  else  so  effectually 
disperses,  engages  me  sometimes  in  the  arduous 
task  of  being  merry  by  force.  And,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood,  and,  but 
for  that  saddest  mood,  perhaps  had  never  been 
written  at  all.  To  say  truth,  it  would  be  but  a 
shocking  vagary,  should  the  mariners  on  board 
ship  buffeted  by  a  terrible  storm,  employ  themselves 
in  fiddling  and  dancing ;  yet  sometimes  much  such 
a  part  act  I."  * 

"  A  laugh  that  hurts  nobody,"  that  is  what 
Cowper's  humour  became  early  in  his  life.  His  first 
attack  of  insanity,  his  piety,  and  the  troubles  of  his 
life,  drew  the  sting  from  a  satirical  temperament 
not  less  keen  and  observant  than  Swift's,  and  made 
it  the  harmless,  delicate  irony  that  we  know.  It 
became  akin  to  the  humour  of  the  poet  Prior, 
whom  Cowper  so  much  admired. 

My  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  blown  roses, 
While  you  are  a  nuisance  where'er  you  appear  ; 

There  is  nothing  but  snivelling  and  blowing  of  noses, 
Such  a  noise  as  turns  any  man's  stomach  to  hear. 

So  says  the  pipe,  in  claiming  superiority  over  the 
snuff-box.  He  can  write  with  a  reminiscence  of 
Gay's  rhythms  : 

I  sing  of  a  journey  to  Clifton 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could, 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud. 
Slee  sla  slud, 
Stuck  in  the  mud, 
Oh  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood  !  * 

1  Letter  to  Unwin,  November  18,  1782.      2  The  Distressed  Travelfas. 
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But  if,  as  we  believe,  Cowper's  native  genius  was 
essentially  humorous,  it  is  not  less  true  that  under 
the  stress  of  disease  and  disappointment,  a  morbid 
tendency  to  melancholy  gradually  developed,  until 
in  the  darkness  of  its  lengthening  shadows  the  sun- 
light of  his  humour  finally  died  away.  This  melan- 
choly, deepening  at  times  into  the  night  of  madness, 
occasionally  (though  far  less  frequently  than  one 
might  expect)  finds  expression  in  his  verses.  The 
melancholy  which  attacked  Cowper  was,  at  its 
darkest,  a  mental  disease,  a  spiritual  agony  in  which 
religious  emotion,  deepening  to  an  ultimate  despair, 
swept  away  sanity.  But  in  its  earlier  manifestations, 
this  melancholy  was  akin  to  the  "  not  unpleasing  "  l 
romantic  melancholy  which  found  expression  in  the 
work  of  Gray  and  of  the  Wartons  before  him,  and 
in  the  later  Romantic  Movement  as  a  whole.  It  was 
something  vaster,  darker,  with  more  of  physical 
disease  in  it  than  the  ordinary  "  romantic  melan- 
choly "  so-called,  but  it  contained  also  much  of  the 
nameless  melancholy  of  "  romance/'  Of  this  darker 
mood  Cowper  gives  us  many  glimpses  in  his  letters, 
and  occasionally  in  his  verse. 

"  My  mind/'  he  writes  to  Hill  in  1779,  "  has 
always  a  melancholy  cast,  and  is  like  some  pools  I 
have  seen  which,  though  filled  with  a  black  and 
putrid  water,  will  nevertheless,  in  a  bright  day, 
reflect  the  sunbeams  from  the  surface/' 8 

It  pleased  Cowper  to  imagine  that  his  native 
desire  for  self-expression  in  verse  was  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  find  in  writing  a  counteracting 
influence  to  this  morbid  vein  in  his  temperament. 

"  Dejection  of  spirits,"  he  wrote  in  1785,  "  which, 
I  suppose,  may  have  prevented  many  a  man  from 
becoming  an  author,  made  me  one."  3 

"  At  this  season  of  the  year,"  he  writes  to  Newton 
in  December  1780,  "  and  in  this  gloomy,  uncom- 

*  V.  infra,  p.  362,  and  note  3.  *  November  14,  1779. 

»  To  Lady  Hesketh,  October  12,  1785. 
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fortable  climate,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  owner 
of  a  mind  like  mine,  to  divert  it  from  sad  subjects, 
and  fix  it  upon  such  as  may  administer  to  its 
amusement.  Poetry,  above  all  things,  is  useful  to 
me  in  this  respect/' l 

But  though  we  refuse  to  regard  the  poetic  work 
of  Cowper  as  a  mere  diversion,  a  protection  against 
the  ever-threatening  melancholy,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  dark  mood  of  the  poet  inspired  some  of  his 
finest  poems.  In  Cowper's  night  of  mental  storm 
and  terror,  there  blossomed  the  dark-petalled  fleur 
du  mal  of  his  sterner  verses. 

Cowper,  devoted  student  of  Milton,  knew  the 
charm  of  melancholy. 

"At  other  times/'  he  writes  of  his  friend  Bull 
(Carissime  Taurorum),  "  he  has  a  tender  and  delicate 
sort  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  not  less  agree- 
able in  its  way.  No  men  are  better  qualified  for 
companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than  men  of  such 
a  temperament/' 8 

How  like  it  was  to  himself,  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  poet's  letters,  shows  : 

"  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  should 
spend  a  silent  day,  in  which  I  should  find  abundant 
leisure  to  indulge  sensations  which,  though  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  I  yet  wished  to  nourish."  8 

As  he  says  in  a  poem  already  quoted  : 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley,  musing,  slow  ; 

They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade, 
But  not,  like  me,  to  nourish  woe  ! 

That  is  the  voice  of  a  new  and  greater  Shenstone. 

This  is  sadness,  but  it  is  a  self-conscious,  almost 
artificial  sadness.  But  when  Cowper's  melancholy 
takes  darker  and  sterner  forms,  when  sanity  is  lost 
in  the  sea  of  dark  imaginings,  the  poet's  verse  becomes 
tense  and  vivid  with  agony.  It  is  at  such  seasons 

1  Letter  to  Newton,  December  21,  1780.      *  To  Unwin,  June  8,  1783. 
3  To  Unwin,  July  27,  1785. 
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that  his  half-love,  half-dread  of  the  sea  leads  him 
to  choose  the  imagery  of  storm  and  shipwreck  to 
describe  his  own  condition  of  suffering  and  distress. 
In  moods  of  despair  and  mental  turmoil,  Cowper's 
thoughts  turned  invariably  to  the  sea  and  its  vague 
terrors  as  the  only  counterpart  in  the  outer  world 
of  nature  to  that  unseen  terror  which  held  him  in 
its  grip. 

To  me  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past, 

And  found  the  peaceful  shore  ; 
I  tempest-tossed,  and  wrecked  at  last, 

Come  home  to  port  no  more. 

To  Cowper  the  sea  always — 

Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 
Of  all  my  treasure  lost, 

and  its  voice  was  often  in  his  ears. 

The  sea  always  attracted  the  poet,  with  a  fascina- 
tion in  which  was  a  large  element  of  fear.  He  preferred 
to  remain  on  land,1  but  he  loved  the  sight  of  far- 
stretching  waters.  When  near  the  close  of  his  life 
he  was  compelled,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  his  eyes 
caused  by  the  salt  spray,  to  walk  inland  instead  of 
on  the  shore,  he  wrote  of  it  to  Lady  Hesketh  with 
real  regret.8  The  sea  roused  in  him  "  a  melancholy 
not  unpleasing,  not  without  its  use."  J  The  poet 
loved,  as  he  tells  us,  to  hear  "  thunder  rolling  over 
the  great  waters."  4 

When  his  life  was  near  its  close  and  mental 
darkness  had  once  more  fallen  upon  him,  never 
again  to  yield  to  dawn,  this  morbid  fascination  of  the 
sea  held  him  more  completely  than  ever  before.  "  A 
solitary  pillar  of  rock  "  *  standing  off  the  Norfolk 

1   V.  letter  to  Newton,  September  24,  1785. 

8  N.d.,  1795.  Correspondence,  ed.  Wright,  IV,  492.  V.  also  letter  to 
Unwin,  September  26,  1781. 

8  V.  infra,  p.  363  and  note  2.     *  To  Bull,  August  3,  1783. 
*  To  Lady  Hesketh,  August  27,  1795, 
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coast  twice  lured  him  out  on  solitary  pilgrimages  to 
watch  it  from  the  tall  cliffs  of  the  mainland.  He  has 
left  us  in  his  letters  one  brief  but  vivid  glimpse  of 
himself,  a  sorrowful,  solitary  figure,  dimly  outlined 
in  the  soft  radiance  of  a  summer  moon,  gazing 
from  the  cliff  at  the  inanimate,  stony  sentinel.  In 
it,  he  saw  a  symbol  of  himself.  "  Torn  from  my 
natural  connexions,  I  stand  alone  and  expect  the  storm 
that  shall  displace  me/'  1  To  the  imagination  of 
Cowper  the  sea  spoke  ever  of  wonder,  of  mystery, 
of  the  darkness  of  melancholy,  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  sea  is  found  in  such  poems  as  that  on  the  loss 
of  the  Royal  George  and  The  Castaway. 

"  I  think  with  you/'  he  writes  to  Unwin  in  1781, 
"  that  the  most  magnificent  object  under  heaven  is 
the  great  deep  ;  and  cannot  but  feel  an  unpolite 
species  of  astonishment,  when  I  consider  the  multi- 
tudes that  view  it  without  emotion,  and  even  without 
reflection.  In  all  its  various  forms,  it  is  an  object 
of  all  others  the  most  suited  to  affect  us  with  lasting 
impressions  of  the  awful  Power  that  created  and 
controls  it.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  think  this 
negligence  excusable,  because,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
I  gave  as  little  attention  to  religious  subjects  as 
almost  any  man,  I  yet  remember  that  the  waves 
would  preach  to  me,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  dissi- 
pation I  had  an  ear  to  hear  them.  One  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  says,  '  I  am  never  merry  when 
I  hear  sweet  music/  The  same  effect  that  harmony 
seems  to  have  had  upon  him,  I  have  experienced  from 
the  sight  and  sound  of  the  ocean,  which  have  often 
composed  my  thoughts  into  a  melancholy  not  un- 
pleasing,  not  without  its  use.  So  much  for  Signor 
Netuno."  2 

In  verse,  Cowper's  moods  of  despair  find  similar 
expression  : 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length 
And  dangers  little  known, 

A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 
i  To  Lady  Hesketh,  August  27,  1795.  *  September  26,  1781, 
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But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast, 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. l 

The  same  imagery  of  the  sea  appears  in  the  poet's 
verses  on  his  mother's  picture 2  : 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,"  3 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 

Then,  considering  his  own  life,  the  poet  continues  : 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  tost, 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 

But  Cowper's  sadness  does  not  invariably  turn  to 
this  symbolism  of  the  sea  : 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys  ; 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache, 

And  pant  for  brighter  days.4 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  when  Cowper  writes  in  his 
verses  on  Alexander  Selkirk — 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own, 

he  is  thinking  more  of  himself  than  of  the 
ostensible  subject  of  the  poem.  It  is  in  this  same 
poem,  too,  that  the  poet  stands  before  us,  trying, 
from  the  dark  shore  of  this  strange  land  of  sorrow, 
to  gain  some  fleeting  glimpse  of  departed  joy. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 

1  Human  Frailty.  2  Cf.  supra,  p.  352. 

3  A  line  from  Garth's  Dispensary,  misquoted. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 

The  Dispensary,  Canto  III,  11.  225-7. 

*  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 
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My  friends, — do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

But  it  is  in  The  Castaway,  Cowper's  last  great  original 
poem,  that  the  highest  expression  of  his  despair 
is  to  be  found.  The  poet  composed  the  verses  in 
March  1799,  after  reading  Anson's  Voyages.  The 
darkness  of  his  imagery  is  but  the  poetic  counter- 
part of  that  of  the  poet's  own  mind  : 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 

The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

The  whole  poem  is  obviously  symbolical  of  Cowper's 
own  mental  state.  Clearly  and  distinctly,  as  in  the 
gleam  of  a  lightning  flash  amid  the  darkness,  we  see 
the  castaway  perish.  We  know  that  the  ill-fated 
poet  not  less  than  the  castaway — 

Waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

The  poem  indeed  is  due,  as  the  poet  himself  informs 
us,  to  the  fact  that — 

Misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

With  this  couplet  indeed  as  introduction,  Cowper 
gives  us  the  last  picture  of  himself  in  verse  that  was 
to  come  from  his  pen  : 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone  : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he.1 

1  Cf.  Cowper's  account  of  his  despair  at  Margate  when  preparing  for 
the  examination  which  caused  his  first  lapse  from  sanity.  He  says  he 
was  "  like  a  man  borne  away,  by  a  rapid  torrent,  into  a  stormy  sea,  whence 
he  sees  no  possibility  of  returning,  and  where  he  knows  he  cannot  subsist." 
— Memoir  by  Himself,  published  1816,  pp.  22-3. 
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A  year  later,  as  the  waters  of  death  rolled  over  him, 
sweeping  him  away  from  light  and  life  and  the  fields 
and  fellow-men  he  had  so  ardently  loved,  he  expressed 
in  his  last  words  the  spirit  of  hopelessness  which 
breathes  through  The  Castaway.  "  I  feel  unutter- 
able despair,"1  was  his  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the 
doctor,  and  the  night  before  his  death,  upon  rejecting 
an  offered  cordial,  the  poet  uttered  his  last  words, 
1  What  can  it  signify  ?  " 2 

Cowper  lived  for  a  year  after  writing  The  Castaway, 
but  the  poem  marks  his  decease  as  a  poet,  for  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life  was  barren  of  song.  De- 
spair, a  sickness  of  soul  beyond  all  cure  or  alleviation, 
had  seized  upon  him  with  such  strength  as  to  ex- 
tinguish all  mental  light,  all  poetic  creation.  His 
love  of  nature,  of  humanity,  of  the  simple  joy  of  life, 
withered  and  died  in  this  night  of  sorrow.  Like  the 
castaway,  Cowper  was  to  perish  alone.  The  faithful 
Mary  Unwin  had  died  on  September  17,  1796  ;  but 
the  poet  was  then  so  sunk  in  melancholy  that  her 
death  left  him  apparently  unmoved.  When  the 
news  was  brought  to  him  he  was  listening  to  his 
kinsman  Johnson,  who  was  reading  aloud  Miss 
Burney's  Camilla.  He  made  no  comment,  and 
continued  as  before  apparently  attentive  to  the 
reader  alone. 

The  strands  which  bound  Cowper  to  life  were, 
indeed,  one  by  one  being  severed  at  this  time.  Not 
less  severe  to  him  than  the  loss  of  friends  was  the 
loss  of  his  former  delight  in  nature.  Writing  in  1798 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  he  says  : 

"  The  wretch  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from 
a  view  of  nature,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of 
her  most  ordinary  dress,  will  have  no  eyes  to  admire 
her  in  any.  In  one  day,  in  one  moment  I  should 
rather  have  said,  she  became  an  universal  blank  to 
me,  and,  though  from  a  different  cause,  yet  with  an 
effect  as  difficult  to  remove,  as  blindness  itself.  In 
this  country,  if  there  are  not  mountains,  there  are 
hills  ;  if  not  broad  and  deep  rivers,  yet  such  as  are 

1  Southey's  Life,  ed   1835,  III,  228.  2  Ibid.,  Ill,  229. 
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sufficient  to  embellish  a  prospect ;  and  an  object 
still  more  magnificent  than  any  river,  the  ocean 
itself,  is  almost  immediately  under  the  window .  Why 
is  scenery  like  this,  I  had  almost  said,  why  is  the 
very  scene,  which  many  years  since  I  could  not 
contemplate  without  rapture,  now  become,  at  the 
best,  an  insipid  wilderness  to  me  ?  It  neighbours 
nearly,  and  as  nearly  resembles  the  scenery  of  Cat- 
field  ;  but  with  what  different  perceptions  does  it 
present  me!  The  reason  is  obvious.  My  state  of 
mind  is  a  medium  through  which  the  beauties  of 
Paradise  itself  could  not  be  communicated  with  any 
effect  but  a  painful  one."  1 

Cowper  would  have  endorsed  the  lines  of  Coleridge 
on  the  passing  of  delight  in  Nature's  beauties  : 

I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  ! 

He  would  have  sung  with  Wordsworth  : 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  ; — 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

Like  these  singers  of  Romance,  Cowper  learns  with 
sorrow  "  that  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth,"  even  if  the  glory  he  saw  is  not  entirely 
theirs. 

Thus  it  was  that,  stripped  of  the  keen  but  delicate 
sympathy  for  nature  and  humanity  which. had  been 
to  him  above  all  other  earthly  joys,  darkened  in 
mind  and  spirit  by  an  ever-present  sense  of  failure, 
the  poet  passed  out  into  the  unknown. 

Like  Gray,  Cowper  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  poetic  mood,  in  momentary  inspiration,  for 
the  writing  of  good  verse. 

"  But  as  I  have  told  you  before,"  he  writes  to 
Unwin  in  1781,  "  there  are  times  when  I  am  no  more 
a  poet  than  I  am  a  mathematician  ;  and  when  such 

1  Mundesley,  October  13,  1798.    Italics  are  Cowper's. 
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a  time  occurs,  I  always  think  it  better  to  give  up  the 
point,  than  to  labour  it  in  vain/' 1 

Nevertheless,  Cowper  was  subject  to  much  of  the 
poetic  restraint  which  marks  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  age. 

"  I  ride  Pegasus  with  a  curb.  He  will  never  run 
away  with  me  again.  I  have  even  convinced  Mrs. 
Unwin  that  I  can  manage  him,  and  make  him  stop 
when  I  please." 

So  runs  his  comment  to  Newton.2 
Like  Tennyson,  he  believed  in  careful  revision  of 
his  verse. 

"  To  touch  and  retouch  is,  though  some  writers 
boast  of  negligence,  and  others  would  be  ashamed  to 
show  their  foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good 
writing,  especially  in  verse.  I  am  never  weary  of 
it  myself/' » 

Though  his  chief  fame  is  due  to  his  longer  poems, 
the  poet  did  not  despise  short  verses.4  But  his 
attempts  at  extended  verse  led  him  to  prefer  long 
poems  to  short  ones. 

"  Since  I  began  to  write  long  poems,  I  seem  to  turn 
up  my  nose  at  the  idea  of  a  short  one."  8 

Though  Cowper  read  comparatively  little,  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  earlier  poets,  and  his  letters  fre- 
quently express  his  opinion  of  their  work.  He  had 
a  great  affection  for  Milton's  poems  and  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  them.6  Prior  especially  appealed 
to  him,  and  in  the  dancing  anapaests  of  The  Rose, 
and  similar  poems,  we  see  Cowper 's  debt  to  his  pre- 
decessor. Cowper  admired  and  successfully  imitated 
that  "  familiar  style  "  of  poetry  in  which  he  rightly 

1  August  25,  1781. 

2  December  21,  1780.     Cf.  also  letter  to  Newton,  September  18,  1781: 
f'  I  never  suffer  a  line  to  pass  till  I  have  made  it  as  good  as  I  can." 

3  To  Unwin,  July  2,  1780.     "  I  have  finished  and  polished  and  touched 
and  retouched,  with  the  utmost  care." — Letter  to  Unwin,  October  6, 
1781. 

*  To  Unwin,  July  2,  1780. 

5  To  Unwin,  May  23,  1781. 

•  V.  letter  to  Unwin,  January  17,  1782. 
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considered  Prior  to  excel.1  For  Pope,  Cowper's 
admiration  is  less  spontaneous.  He  cannot  deny 
Pope's  genius,  but  "  he  was  certainly  a  mechanical 
maker  of  verses."  2  Cowper  had  none  of  the  passion 
for  smoothness  in  verse  which  Pope  had  conven- 
tionalised. 

"  Give  me  a  manly  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of 
meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of 
musical  periods,  that  have  nothing  but  their  oily 
smoothness  to  recommend  them."  3 

So  runs  the  poet's  comment,  to  which  he  adds  the 
remark  : 

"  I  always  write  as  smoothly  as  I  can  ;  but  .  .  . 
I  never  did,  never  will,  sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of 
a  passage  to  the  sound  of  it." 

But  Cowper's  opposition  to  Pope's  work  lay  deeper 
than  any  mere  matter  of  poetic  form.  It  was  due 
to  a  temperamental  difference.  Cowper  was  a 
poet  of  the  heart,  Pope  a  poet  of  the  head,  and 
the  gulf  between  them  was  not  to  be  bridged. 

"  He  was  defective  in  his  feelings  to  a  degree  that 
some  passages  in  his  poems  make  it  difficult  to 
account  for,"  is  Cowper's  remark  on  Pope,  in  a  letter 
to  Newton,  dated  December  10,  1785. 

For  Gray,  his  admiration  was  real  and  deep  : 

"  I  have  been  reading  Gray's  works,"  he  writes 
to  Hill  in  1777,  "  and  think  him  the  only  poet  since 
Shakespeare  entitled  to  the  character  of  sublime."  4 

Of  Collins  he  knew  nothing  until,  in  1784,  he  read 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.6  Two  of  Cowper's 
contemporaries,  Churchill  and  Beattie,  the  poet  held 
in  exaggerated  esteem,'  while  he  was  at  the  same 

i   V.  letter  to  Unwin,  January  17,  1782.     8  To  Unwin,  January  5,  1782. 

3  To  Joseph  Johnson  (December  ?)  1784.     Correspondence,  ed.  Wright, 
ii,  286. 

4  April  20,  1777. 

6   V.  letter  to  Newton,  March  19,  1784. 

6  V.  letter  to  Unwin,  n.d.,  1786  ;  Correspondence,  ed.  Wright,  iii,  89-90  ; 
March  21,  1784 ;  April  5,  1784 ;  April  25,  1784 ;  to  Newton,  April  26, 
1784. 

24 
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time  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognise  the  genius  of 
Burns,  though  that  recognition  does  not  extend  to 
Burns' s  poems  in  the  Scottish  tongue.1  He  also 
appreciated  ballad  literature,  but  it  was  the  street 
ballad  type  which  attracted  him,  rather  than  the 
balladry  of  Percy's  famous  collection.1 

In  Cowper's  work,  though  he  did  not  fully  realise 
it,  the  new  spirit  walks  abroad.  For  him  life  meant 
emotion,  and  art  the  expression  of  emotion. 

'  You  say  you  felt  my  verses/'  he  writes  to 
Unwin  ;  "I  assure  you  that  in  this  you  followed 
my  example,  for  I  felt  them  first/' 3 

Of  the  verses  on  his  mother's  picture,  he  writes 
to  Lady  Hesketh  : 

"  I  wrote  them  not  without  tears,  therefore  I 
presume  it  may  be  that  they  are  felt  by  others."  * 

In  human  emotion,  as  in  nature,  Cowper  would 
have  nothing  "  second-handed."  When  he  sang  of 
humanity  he  would  sing  from  his  heart. 

"  My  delineations  of  the  heart,"  he  writes  to 
Unwin  in  1784,  "  are  from  my  own  experience  : 
not  one  of  them  borrowed  from  books,  or  in  the  least 
degree  conjectural."  5 

He  did  not  generally  choose  highly  coloured, 
romantic  emotion,  though  at  times,  as  in  The 
Castaway,  he  touched  upon  it  with  exquisite  skill. 
His  province  lay  in  the  simple,  sincere,  usually 
implicit  emotions  of  life  :  the  love  of  friends  and 
parents,  the  joy  and  sorrow  in  life's  daily  round  ; 
emotions  so  deep,  so  general  as  seldom  to  be 
expressed.8  With  this  return  to  emotion,  there 

1  V.  letter  to  Rose,  July  24,  1787  ;  August  27,  1787. 

2  V.  letter  to  Newton,  December  4,  1781  ;  to  Lady  Austen,  August  12, 
1782  ;,  to  Unwin,  August  4,  1783. 

*  To  Unwin,  November  24,  1783. 

*  April  30,  1790. 

*  October  10,  1784. 

*  V.  letter  to  Newton,  November  17,  1786  ;   to  Rose,  October  19,  1787  ; 
to  Hayley,  September  18,  1792. 
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went,  as  we  have  seen,  a  return  to  nature.  Cowper's 
nature-scenes  are  no  mere  conventional  pictures, 
made  as  an  artificial  background  to  his  poetry.  He 
loved  nature  as  a  real  thing ;  animals,  birds, 
plants,  all  its  parts  were  dear  to  him.  Nature 
teaches  him,  but  its  lesson  is  simpler  than  Words- 
worth found  it.  At  times,  it  is  true,  Cowper  glimpses 
something  of  a  deeper  mystery  in  nature  : 

Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me  ? 

For  that  I  also  long 
Have  practised  in  the  groves  like  thee, 

Though  not  like  thee  in  song  ? 

Or  sing'st  thou  rather  under  force 

Of  some  divine  command, 
Commissioned  to  presage  a  course 

Of  happier  days  at  hand  ? 

Thrice  welcome  then  !  for  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm, 

Who  only  need'st  to  sing 
To  make  even  January  charm, 

And  every  season  Spring.1 

Something  definitely  but  indefinably  of  Words- 
worth rings  in  such  stanzas  as  the  following  from  an 
Epitaph  on  a  Free  but  Tame  Redbreast : 

One  morn  he  came  not  to  her  hand 

As  he  was  wont  to  come 
And,  on  her  fingers  perched,  to  stand 

Picking  his  breakfast  crumb. 

Alarmed  she  called  him  and  perplext 

She  sought  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
That  day  he  came  not,  nor  the  next, 

Nor  ever  came  again. 

In  such  examples  of  the  "  familiar  style  "  in  poetry, 
Cowper  takes  it  far  on  the  road  from  Prior  to 
Wordsworth. 

Nor  was  Cowper  ignorant  of  that  sense  of  wonder 
which  has  been  defined  as  the  essence  of  romance, 

1  To  the  Nightingale. 
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This  poet,  so  frequently  regarded  as  the  apostle  of 
the  humdrum  and  commonplace,  writes  : 

"  This  world  is  a  scene  of  marvellous  events, 
many  of  them  more  marvellous  than  fiction  itself 
would  dare  to  hazard/' l 

Cowper  indeed  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  commonplace,  though  he 
was  seldom  or  never  able  to  present  it  in  the  radiant 
dress  of  exalted  poetry.  He  knows  that — 

"  Now  and  then  in  the  course  of  an  existence, 
whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a  day  turns 
up  that  makes  amends  for  many  sighs,  and  many 
subjects  of  complaint/'  * 

It  was  indeed  the  reaction  from  periods  of  mental 
darkness  and  terror  that  gave  to  the  commonplace 
a  special  charm.  As  the  poet  returned  from  the  dark 
city  to  walk  once  more  the  ways  of  men,  with  the 
terror  of  night  no  more  to  him  now  than  a  fading 
dream,  the  sunlight,  the  woodlands,  even  a  news- 
paper or  a  boiling  kettle,  became  objects  of  intimate 
beauty,  symbols  of  happy  normal  human  life  from 
which  he  had  been  so  long  severed.  As  the  poet 
himself  wrote  : 

When  all  within  is  peace, 
How  nature  seems  to  smile. 

This  sense  of  wonder  Cowper  constantly  confused 
with  his  dogmatic  theology,  so  that  his  expression 
of  it  comes  to  us  disguised,  as  in  : 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
and 

Sometimes  a  light  surprises 
The  Christian  while  he  sings. 

Cowper  knew  also  something  of  that  "  passion 
for  the  past  "  usually  associated  with  the  romantic 
temper. 

i  Letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  May  15,  1786.  *  Ibid. 
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"  No  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  look  back  to  the 
days  that  are  fled/'  he  writes  to  Newton  in  1791. 1 

In  the  work  of  Cowper  the  love  of  truth  finally 
displaces  mere  wit. 

"  Truth  is  worth  everything  that  can  be  given 
for  it  ;  but  a  mere  display  of  ingenuity,  calculated 
only  to  mislead,  is  worth  nothing/' 2 

This  love  of  truth  was  combined  with  a  love  of 
simplicity. 

"  Simplicity/'  says  the  poet,  "  is  become  a  very 
rare  quality  in  a  writer.  .  .  .  Swift  and  Addison 
were  simple  ;  Pope  knew  how  to  be  so,  but  was 
frequently  tinged  with  affectation  ;  since  their  day 
I  hardly  know  a  celebrated  writer  who  deserves  the 
character/' * 

Simplicity  of  life  bore  its  natural  fruit,  in  the  work 
of  Cowper,  in  simplicity  of  art.  By  this  simplicity, 
he  laid  strong  and  sure  foundations  for  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Romance  which  were  to  be  erected 
later. 

Cowper's  poetry  is  individualistic.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  sought  only  to  express  feelings  he  himself 
had  known.  He  knew  that  the  poetry  of  feeling  must 
be  essentially  subjective,  must  be  the  expression 
of  the  writer's  own  nature.  He  rejected  the  vague 
abstractions  and  generalisations  which  Pope  and 
Reynolds  regarded  as  the  true  subject-matter  of 
art.  His  interest  was  in  the  real,  the  individual, 
the  concrete,  not  in  abstractions  and  personifications. 
He  rejected  academic  rules  of  criticism;  he  refused 
to  be  subjected  to  laws  of  Aristotle  or  Boileau.  He 
preferred  "  a  critic  by  nature  and  not  by  rule."  4 
The  poet  himself  affected  indifference  to  criticism,6 
and  aimed  at  originality  and  the  avoidance  of 

1  March  29,  1791. 

2  Letter   to    Hill,  August  10,  1780  ;    v.  also  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
March  25,  1791. 

8  To  Unwin,  November  24,  1783. 

4  V.  letter  to   Unwin,  March  18,  1782  ;    v.  also  to  Newton,  April   26, 
1784. 
*  V.  letter  to  Unwin,  January  17  and  March  18,  1782. 
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imitation.1  Like  the  romantics  who  followed,  he 
preferred  seclusion  and  retirement  to  a  more  public 
mode  of  existence.8 

"  I  am  nobody  in  verse,  unless  in  a  corner  and 
alone,  and  unconnected  in  my  operations/'  he  told 
Hayley.3 

But  these  characteristics  of  Cowper's  verse  are 
merely  a  part  of  the  central  fact  of  his  existence.  The 
poet  represents  a  new  attitude  to  life,  an  attitude 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
saw  that  life  was  worthy  of  careful  and  com- 
plete study,  even  in  its  simplest,  humblest  aspects. 
When  in  health  Cowper  always  "saw  life  steadily/' 
if  he  did  not  see  it  "  whole/'  From  all  assaults 
of  fortune,  from  repeated  attacks  of  mental  agony 
and  terror  of  death,  Cowper  returned  to  the  day- 
light with  a  smile  still  on  his  lips,  a  song  still 
in  his  heart.  That  was  why  until  the  last  sad  days 
the  poet  never  fell  into  the  misanthropic  despair  of 
Swift.  His  mind  might  wander  amid  cloud  and 
darkness  for  a  period,  but  he  carried  the  secret  of 
eternal  youth  in  his  heart.  From  the  long  and 
often  stern  teaching  of  experience  he  learned  a 
great  lesson,  the  inestimable  significance  of  appa- 
rently insignificant,  valueless  things.  From  an  early 
period,  Cowper,  following  the  impulse  of  an  essen- 
tially contemplative  temperament,  assumed  the  part 
of  a  watcher  of  life. 

'  The  spectator  at  a  play  is  more  entertained 
than  the  actor  ;  and  in  real  life  it  is  much  the  same/' 

he  wrote  to  Hill  in  1765.*    He  loved  to  watch — 

"  this  present  world,  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
nearly  an  equal  mixture  of  the  lamentable  and 
ridiculous."  * 

1  To  Unwin,  November  24,  1781  ;    to  Hill,  November  23,  1783  ;    to 
Unwin,  October  10,  1784  ;  to  Newton,  December  13,  1784. 

2  To  Newton,  July  27,  1783  ;  to  Bagot,  August  2,  1791. 
*  June  20,  1793. 

4  July  3,  1765. 

B  To  Mrs.  Newton,  August  (n.d.)  1781.     Correspondence,  ed.  Wright,  i, 
337- 
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Cowper  ever  remembered  this  twofold  aspect  of 
life. 

"  Human  affairs/'  he  writes  to  Hill  in  1784, 
"  are  a  tragedy  seen  on  one  side  and  a  comedy  on 
the  other."  1 

The  same  remark  had  been  made  by  Horace 
Walpole,  but  the  spirit  that  inspired  it  in  Cowper 
was  far  different  from  that  of  the  airy  cynic  of 
Strawberry  Hill. 

For  Cowper  the  Augustan  philosophy  of  reason 
was  not  enough. 

And  is  this  all  ?     Can  Reason  do  no  more 

Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep  and  dread  the  shore  ? 

Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 

The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee  ! 

He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears  ; 

Where  Duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers, 

Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 

And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all.2 

That  was  Cowper's  answer  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Augustan  age.  It  was  indeed  largely  due  to  his  desire 
for  escape  from  the  all-embracing  net  of  "  Reason  " 
that  the  poet  turned  to  religion.  There  he  could  find 
a  region  in  which  mysticism,  "  enthusiasm/'  emo- 
tion, might  have  full  play.  Cowper  saw  that  the 
right  attitude  to  the  problems  of  life  was  not  the 
Augustan  attitude  of  defiance,  of  negation,  but  that 
of  self-surrender.  Hence  though  at  times  the  poet 
descended  into  the  darkness,  he  left  behind  him  a 
record  of  sweet  and  simple  human  affections,  of 
pity  for  human  folly  and  frailty,  of  gentle  laughter 
with  none  of  the  bitterness  of  Swift's  maniacal 
laughter  of  despair.  And  Cowper  succeeded  where 
greater  men  have  failed.  His  victory  is  revealed 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Unwin  in  which,  after  dwelling 
upon  the  physical  conquests  of  Time,  the  poet 
adds  : 

"  But  though  an  enemy  to  the  person,  he  is  a 
friend  to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found  him  so. 

1   V.  Poems,  ed.  Bailey,  p.  Ixxviii ;    New  Letters,  No.  18,  February  4, 
1784. 
8  A  Reflection  on  his  Ode,  Horace,  Book  II,  Ode  10. 
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Though  even  in  this  respect  his  treatment  of  us 
depends  upon  what  he  meets  with  at  our  hands  ; 
if  we  use  him  well  and  listen  to  his  admonitions,  he 
is  a  friend  indeed,  but  otherwise  the  worst  of  ene- 
mies, who  takes  from  us  daily  something  that  we 
valued,  and  gives  us  nothing  better  in  its  stead/'  1 
There  lay  the  secret  of  Cowper's  strength.  "  I 
shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the  top/'  said 
Swift  on  seeing  a  blasted  tree  whose  upper  branches 
were  already  dead.  Cowper  too  would  have  "  died 
at  the  top/'  but  he  had  a  reserve  of  strength  in  the 
heart.  He  was  far  from  seeking  in  indifference  an 
anodyne  for  earthly  sorrow.  He  could  never  have 
made  Swift's  lines  : 

Indifference  clad  in  reason's  guise, 
All  want  of  fortitude  supplies, 

his  own  ideal  in  life.2     Like  Tennyson,  Cowper  found : 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answered,  "  I  have  felt." 

To  life  Cowper  brought  a  new  and  truer  standard  of 
values.  As  a  spectator,  a  recluse,  the  poet  sees 
life  not  as  the  poet-politicians,  the  men  of  affairs, 
saw  it  in  the  Augustan  age,  but  sub  specie  ceternitatis. 
To  him  it  was  granted  to  steal  away  from  the  market- 
place and  see  life  in  the  perspective  of  a  wider 
vision.3 

With  Cowper  there  dawns  a  more  serious  age. 
From  Sylvias,  Strephons,  and  Phyllises,  lyric  turns 
to  human  feeling,  to  deeper  aspects  of  life.  In 
art  as  in  religion,  he  turned  to  the  personal  and 
individual,  and  in  so  doing  he  did  a  great  service 
to  English  poetry.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  when  from  studying  the  sensitive,  com- 
plex, introspective  temperament  of  Cowper  as 
expressed  in  his  letters,  we  turn  to  examine  his 
achievement  in  verse,  a  feeling  of  disappointment 

1  To  Mrs.  Cowper,  August  31,  1780. 

2  V.  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  June  12,  1786. 

3  V.  letter  to  Newton,  August  2.1,  1781. 
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is  revealed.  The  songs  that  sang  themselves  in  his 
heart  seldom  reached  his  lips,  so  that  his  chief  im- 
portance for  romance  is  perhaps  to  be  found  less  in 
his  actual  works  than  in  the  spirit  which  animated 
him.  He  saw  dimly  the  new  path  which  poetry  was 
to  follow,  and  he  prepared  the  way.  He  is  a  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  preaching 
a  gospel  whose  full  significance  he  fails  fully  to  realise, 
and  preaching  it  in  language  seldom  or  never  touched 
by  the  divine  fire  of  those  who  followed  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  RISE  OF  MYSTICISM  AND  IDEALISM 

BLAKE 

The  Land  of  Dreams  is  better  far, 
Above  the  light  of  the  morning  star. 

The  Land  of  Dreams. 

Seeking  the  eternal,  which  is  always  present  to  the  wise. 

Vala,  Night  IX,  170. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  (1757-1827) 

THE  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  early  work  of  William  Blake, 
and  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, a  lyric  revival  which  far  transcended  the 
work  of  Cowper.  It  was  indeed  no  unworthy  pre- 
lude to  that  exquisite  chorus  of  song  which  marked 
the  first  quarter  of  the  following  century. 

In  the  early  poems  of  William  Blake,  some  written 
indeed  far  back  in  the  century  before  the  death  of 
Gray,  before  the  publication  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village,  we  find  all  the  essentials  of  such  great 
romantic  lyric  as  that  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats. 
Hidden  away  in  some  dark  house  of  a  mean  London 
street  lay  these  hastily  jotted  scraps  of  song,  the 
unsuspected  embryo  of  a  new  literary  world.  What 
the  culture  and  scholarship  of  Gray  and  of  the 
Wartons,  even  what  the  delicate  sympathy  of  the 
refined  Cowper  failed  to  accomplish,  was  to  be  con- 
summated or  almost  consummated  by  an  obscure, 
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half-educated  engraver's  apprentice  and  a  northern 
ploughboy.  But  if  Blake  lacked  scholarship  and 
culture,  he  possessed  a  fine  poetic  temperament,  a 
sensitive  and  passionate  soul,  which  drew  from  life 
deeper  and  more  permanent  lessons  than  anything 
furnished  by  the  lore  of  the  schools.  For  Blake 
there  could  be  none  of  Cowper's  gentle  dalliance  in  art. 
The  humanism  that  Cowper  partly  by  imaginative 
sympathy  dreamed,  was  born  in  Blake  of  bitter 
experience.  He  had  passed  through  the  furnace 
and  its  fire  had  entered  into  his  soul.  In  this  as  in 
so  much  else  Blake  represents  the  change  of  spirit 
which  was  coming  over  the  age.  He  was  no  more 
ashamed  to  reveal  his  "  enthusiasm  "  than  any  raving 
convert  of  Wesley  or  Whitefield.  Before  him  in  the 
century  there  was  none  who  possessed  this  fire  of 
the  soul  but  Swift,  and  in  Swift  it  found  vent  only 
in  foul  images,  hysterical  laughter,  the  bitterness 
of  scorn.  But  in  Blake,  until  the  sweetness  of  his 
song  died  away  in  fainter  and  fainter  echoes  amid 
the  gathering  darkness  of  his  mysticism,  before  silence 
descended  upon  his  mystic  night,  this  fire  of  the  spirit 
was  as  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  touching  his 
lips  to  strange,  new  utterance,  which  few  of  his  own 
day  could  understand.  It  was  an  energy  of  thought, 
of  sympathy,  of  passionate  desire,  which  issued 
from  his  lips  a  new  music,  often  of  old  familiar  notes 
indeed,  but  blended,  harmonised,  varied,  in  a  manner 
all  his  own. 

Blake's  lyrical  writings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  most  of  them  being  written  prior 
to  that  "  three  years'  slumber  on  the  banks  of  Ocean/' 
which  commenced  on  his  departure  in  1800  for 
Felpham.1  The  earliest  of  Blake's  productions,  his 
Poetical  Sketches,  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
first  of  his  two  excursions  into  social  life,  adventures 
which  ended  in  disaster  and  exasperation  of  spirit. 
Through  the  mediation  of  his  friend  Flaxman,  Blake 
was  introduced  into  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Mathew,  wife 

1  But  see,  for  details,  The  Poems  of  William  Blake,  ed.  J.  Sampson, 
London,  1921,  p.  xvii  et  seq. 
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of  the  Rev.  Henry  Mathew,  minister  of  Percy  Chapel, 
Charlotte  Street.  Here  assembled  some  of  the  most 
famous  dilettanti  and  blue-stockings  of  the  day. 
There  was  the  excellent  Elizabeth  Carter,  author 
of  Poems  upon  Particular  Occasions  (1738),  who  ob- 
tained a  place  in  Pearch's  supplement  to  Dodsley. 
Whatever  the  "  Particular  Occasions  "  which  inspired 
her  Muse,  no  occasions  apparently,  particular  or 
otherwise,  present  themselves  to-day  for  the  reading 
of  such  choice  musings  as  this,  Written  at  Midnight 
in  a  Thunderstorm  : 

By  Reason  taught  to  scorn  those  fears 

That  vulgar  minds  molest ; 
Let  no  fantastic  terrors  break 

My  dear  Narcissa's  rest. 

Not  content  with  her  inspired  utterances  upon 
"  Particular  Occasions/*  she  opened  to  the  gaze 
of  an  applauding  world  her  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions  (1762),  besides  "explaining*'  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  philosophy  "  for  the  use  of  ladies,"  and 
translating  "  All  the  works  of  Epictetus  which  are 
now  Extant  from  the  original  Greek."  There  too, 
in  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Mathew,  Blake  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "  improve  his  mind  "  by  the  society  of 
Hester  Chapone,  who  only  a  few  years  previously 
had  expounded  her  system  of  such  mental  improve- 
ment in  a  famous  series  of  Letters,  besides  pub- 
lishing her  cogitations  as  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse. 

She  too,  like  Mrs.  Carter,  was  moved  to  lyric 
utterance  by  nocturnal  storms,  and  lest  any  carping 
critic  should  doubt  the  "  improvement "  effected 
in  the  uneducated  Blake  by  his  entrance  into  this 
polite  society  of  letters,  we  add  her  storm-song  : 

A  solemn  stillness  creeps  upon  my  soul, 
And  all  its  powers  in  deep  attention  die  ; 
My  heart  forgets  to  beat ;  my  steadfast  eye 

Catches  the  flying  gleam  ;  the  distant  roll, 

Advancing  gradual,  swells  upon  my  ear 

With  louder  peals,  more  dreadful  as  more  near. 
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In  solitude,  the  poetic  Hester  thinks  of  her  friend 
Elizabeth  Carter  who  is  at  the  sea-side,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  Wisdom  : 

O  Wisdom  !  from  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Where,  listening  to  the  solemn  roar, 

Thy  lov'd  Eliza  strays, 
Vouchsafe  to  visit  my  retreat, 
And  teach  my  erring,  trembling  feet 

Thy  heaven-protected  ways  ! 

There  too  came  Elizabeth  Montagu,  embodiment  of 
all  feminine  virtues  and  masculine  understanding, 
she  who  had  indeed  written  three  of  the  great 
Lyttelton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  An  Essay 
on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poets,  with  some 
Remarks  upon  the  Misrepresentations  of  Mons.  de 
Voltaire. 

Possibly  hither  too,  at  times,  came  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
author  of  a  moving  poem,  Washing-Day  : 

Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  Washing-Day. 

Into  this  haunt  of  the  Muses  came  the  fiery, 
unsophisticated,  child-like  Blake,  destitute  of  all 
"  schooling  "  by  the  truly  strange  perversity  of  a 
misguided  father,  who  thought  the  schools  of  the  day 
unsuited  to  his  son's  temperament.  With  him  came 
his  crude,  humble,  and  faithful  wife,  daughter  of 
a  market  gardener,  a  girl  unable  even  to  read  and 
write  until  taught  by  her  husband.  And  Blake  sang 
songs  to  them — his  own  songs,  set  to  sweet,  artless, 
unstudied  tunes  of  his  own  composing,  which,  igno- 
rant of  musical  notation,  he  was  unable  to  set  down. 
He  did  not  sing  of  washing-days,  nor  did  he  de: 
scribe  how  in  a  thunderstorm  his  heart  forgot 
to  beat,  but  he  sang  simple,  child-like  verses  in 
which  there  mingled  echoes  of  that  earlier  Elizabethan 
world,  which  soothed  its  sorrows  and  carolled  its 
joys  in  spontaneous  song. 
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What  would  the  good  ladies  assembled  think  of 
such  verses  as — 

Sweet  dreams,  form  a  shade 
O'er  my  lovely  infant's  head  ; 
Sweet  dreams  of  pleasant  streams 
By  happy,  silent,  moony  beams  ?  1 

Did  they  detect  the  strange  tongue  of  charmed  voices 
in  a  Nurse's  Song, 

When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green, 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  everything  else  is  still  ?  * 

Did  some  far  call  from  an  unknown  land  faintly  come 
to  them,  when  in  darker,  deeper,  more  distant  mood, 
gripped  by  that  reborn  desire  of  the  infinite  he  sang — 

Ah,  Sun-flower  !  weary  of  time, 
Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun  ; 

Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime, 
Where  the  traveller's  journey  is  done  ; 

Where  the  Youth  pined  away  with  desire, 
And  the  pale  Virgin  shrouded  in  snow, 

Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 
WThere  my  Sun-flower  wishes  to  go  ?  3 

As  the  last  notes  of  such  singing  died  away  in  the  hot- 
house atmosphere  of  their  drawing-room,  did  any  sus- 
picion arise  in  the  minds  of  these  quiet,  courteous 
listeners,  gently  applaudant,  that  they  had  just  heard 
the  death-knell,  a  death-knell  sounded  in  tones  of 
dulcet  sweetness  yet  none  the  less  threatening,  of  all 
their  literary  aspirations  and  inspirations  ?  Did  they 
see  that  here  was  the  true  diamond,  against  which 
their  paste  jewels  looked  tawdry  and  ridiculous  as 
never  before  ?  That  the  whole  artificial,  sham  casket 
they  had  prepared  for  them,  even  to  the  imitation 
statues  of  sand  and  plaster  by  Flaxman  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  their  salon,  was  to  be  swept  pell-mell, 
thunderstorms,  versified  washing-days,  everything 
into  the  vast  lumber-room  of  oblivion,  from  which,  if 

1  Songs  of  Innocence.     Gilchrist  thinks  the  poems  sung  were  probably 
the  Songs  of  Innocence,  not  those  of  1783 ;   v.  Life,  ed.  1880,  I,  49. 
?  Ibid.  *  Songs  of  Experience. 
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ever,  they  should  only  be  brought  forth  for  an  even- 
ing's amusement  of  contemptuous  ridicule  ?  Pos- 
sibly no  hint  of  this  penetrated  their  obtuseness,  but 
the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  true  and  of  the  false 
in  art  was  impossible  ;  and  whatever  the  ostensible 
grounds,  whether,  as  his  biographers  argue,  the  slight- 
ing of  himself  or  of  his  wife,  or  the  differences  in 
their  respective  social  codes,  so  fundamental  a 
difference  of  spirit,  increased  as  it  was  by  an  equally 
great  difference  of  social  environment,  by  the 
consciousness  of  genius  on  one  side  and  the  subcon- 
sciousness  of  mediocrity  and  puerility  on  the  other, 
soon  and  inevitably  led  to  Blake's  final  exit  from  the 
circle  of  Mrs.  Mathew  and  her  literary  friends.  This 
stormy  petrel  ^of  the  romantic  tempest  was  not  to 
be  caged  in  a  drawing-room  of  eighteenth-century 
precieuses. 

But  before  Blake's  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  Mrs.  Mathew  persuaded  her  husband 
to  assist  Flaxman  in  printing  an  edition  of  Blake's 
early  poems,  which  appeared  in  1783  entitled 
Poetical  Sketches,  with  a  somewhat  apologetic  pre- 
face by  Mathew  himself,  for  this  "  production  of 
untutored  youth."  x  When  printed  the  copies  were 
given  to  Blake  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought  best, 
the  result  being  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  left 
undisturbed  in  some  corner  of  his  room. 

Among  these  poems  are  some  equal  to  anything 
in  his  later  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  of  Experi- 
ence. What  glad  echoes  of  Elizabethan  song  ring 
through  the  cadences  of — 

My  silks  and  fine  array, 

and  yet  without  impairing  the  individual  note  of  the 
writer  !  What  a  fitting  prelude  to  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci  is  this  ! — 

He  show'd  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow  ; 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. a 

i  Poetical  Sketches,  ed.  1868. 

*  Song  :  "How  sweet  I  roam'd  from  field  to  field."' 
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In  Fair  Elenor  the  ballad  and  pseudo-mediaeval 
influences  of  the  day  are  seen  at  work  upon  Blake, 
while  the  various  unrhymed  poems  to  the  seasons, 
the  Evening  Star  and  Morning  show  the  blended 
tones  of  Thomson's  Seasons  and  of  Collins's  Ode  to 
Evening.  Several  other  of  the  poems  in  this  first  book 
of  Blake's  show  similar  influences  of  the  time. 

When  early  morn  walks  forth  in  sober  grey, 
Then  to  my  black-eyed  maid  I  haste  away  ; 
When  evening  sits  beneath  her  dusky  bow'r, 
And  gently  sighs  away  the  silent  hour, 
The  village  bell  alarms,  away  I  go, 
And  the  vale  darkens  at  my  pensive  woe, 

is  typical  of  the  Wartons  and  of  their  age.  Gwin, 
King  of  Norway,  carries  on  the  tradition  of  Gray's 
Norse  poems  and  of  the  ballads.  There  are  such 
echoes  of  Shakespearean  song  as: 

Memory,  hither  come, 

And  tune  your  merry  notes  : 

And,  while  upon  the  wind 

Your  music  floats, 
I'll  pore  upon  the  stream 
Where  sighing  lovers  dream, 
And  fish  for  fancies  as  they  pass 
,  Within  the  watery  glass. 

In  the  next  stanza  is  a  recollection  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  In  the  Song  beginning  "  I  love  the 
jocund  dance  "  a  hint  is  taken  from  Milton's  Comus, 
and  there  is  a  professed  but  weak  Imitation  of  Spen- 
ser. But  when  all  these  echoes  of  earlier  song  are 
admitted,1  there  still  remains  the  poetic  genius  of 
Blake  which  stamps  these  verses,  despite  their 
borrowings,  as  his  own.  For  Blake's  lyrics  are  not 
merely  mingled  chords  of  the  past  and  present.  They 
breathe  the  characteristic  lyric  note  of  the  future, 
a  note  which  rings  out  even  to-day.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  these  elements  combined  in  a  single 

i  Blake's  debt  to  his  predecessors  is  pointed  out  at  length  by  Henry 
G.  Hewlett  in  "  Imperfect  Genius :  William  Blake,"  Contemporary 
Review,  October  1876  and  January  1877,  vols.  28  and  29. 
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poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mad  Song  of  the  Poetical 
Sketches. 

The  wild  winds  weep, 
And  the  night  is  a-cold  ; 

Come  hither,  Sleep, 
And  my  griefs  unfold  : 

But  lo  !  the  morning  peeps 

Over  the  eastern  steeps, 

And  the  rustling  beds  of  dawn 

The  earth  do  scorn. 

In  this  first  stanza  there  are  assembled  recollec- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and 
of  Milton.  But  how  new  is  the  general  effect !  How 
new  is  the  spirit  which  invoked  and  varied  these 
familiar  notes  and  combined  them  into  something 
"  rich  and  strange  "  and  of  the  poet's  very  own ! 

In  the  next  stanza  the  poet's  own  mood  pre- 
dominates over  foreign  sources  of  inspiration,  though 
the  first  couplet  is  drawn  from  Shakespeare. 

Lo  !  to  the  vault 

Of  paved  heaven, 
With  sorrow  fraught 

My  notes  are  driven  : 
They  strike  the  ear  of  night, 

Make  weep  the  eyes  of  day  ; 
They  make  mad  the  roaring  winds, 

And  with  tempests  play. 

Most  of  that  is  Blake's  own  song,  and  if  the  reader 
cannot  detect  in  it  the  cadence  and  even  the  spirit  of 
Shelley,  I  know  of  no  method  by  which  it  can  be 
mathematically  demonstrated. 

In  different  but  not  less  original  vein  is  Blake's 
Song  "  Love  and  harmony  combine,"  with  the 
glamour  of  colour,  the  richness  of  imagery  and  lan- 
guage of  its  third  stanza  : 

Thou  the  golden  fruit  dost  bear, 
I  am  clad  in  flowers  fair  ; 
Thy  sweet  boughs  perfume  the  air, 
And  the  turtle  buildeth  there. 

Here  too  is  Blake's  War  Song  to  Englishmen, 
which  shows  that  the  poet  who  could  play  such 

25 
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dainty  tunes  on  the  pipe  of  childhood  is  not  unable 
to  strike  the  brazen  peal  of  the  war  trumpet : 

Soldiers,  prepare  !     Our  cause  is  Heaven's  cause  ; 
Soldiers,  prepare  !     Be  worthy  of  our  cause  : 
Prepare  to  meet  our  fathers  in  the  sky  : 
Prepare,  O  troops,  that  are  to  fall  to-day  ! 
Prepare,  prepare  ! 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  these  Poetical 
Sketches,  Blake  flung  down  his  challenge  explicitly 
to  the  whole  poetic  world  of  the  day,  in  his  verses 
To  the  Muses,  about  which  we  must  say  more 
elsewhere. 

This  obscure,  neglected,  and  never-published 
volume  of  1783  was  followed  by  the  satirical  writing 
known,  through  the  loss  of  the  title-page  of  the 
manuscript,  as  An  Island  in  the  Moon,  a  title  taken 
from  the  opening  sentence.  This  manuscript, 
unknown  to  Blake's  earlier  biographers,  was  written 
most  probably  about  a  year  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Poetical  Sketches.^  It  is  a  satire  aimed,  according 
to  some  critics,  at  the  circle  of  Mrs.  Mathew.2  The 
chief  importance  of  An  Island  in  the  Moon,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  its  songs.  Most  of  these  songs  are 
in  the  usual  style  of  burlesque  at  the  period,  some- 
what coarse  and  much  like  some  of  Chatterton's 
songs  in  his  burletta  The  Revenge. 

One  of  these  songs  strikes  a  higher  and  more 
serious  note,  but  it  is  also  more  conventional  in 
style  than  most  of  the  Poetical  Sketches  : 

Leave,  O  leave  me  to  my  sorrows  ; 

Here  I'll  sit  and  fade  away, 
Till  I'm  nothing  but  a  spirit, 

And  I  lose  this  form  of  clay. 

1  "An  Island  in  the  Moon  .  .  .  must  have  been  written  after  the 
publication  of  the  Poetical  Sketches  in  1783,  though  probably  not  much 
later  than  the  end  of  1784." — Blake's  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Sampson,  1914, 
p.  xxiii.     The  manuscript  is  reprinted  in  Ellis 's  Real  Blake. 

2  v.  Ellis,  The  Real  Blake,  pp.  66-7.     Cf:   "  There  is  no  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  origin  or  occasion  of  this  brochure,  but  whatever  the  uncouth 
circle  against  which  its  satire  was  directed,  it  can  assuredly  not  have  been, 
as  some  have  assumed,  the  salon  of  the  '  accomplished  Mrs.  Mathew.'  " 
— Blake's  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Sampson,  1914,  p.  xxiv. 
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Then  if  chance  along  this  forest 

Any  walk  in  pathless  ways, 
Thro'  the  gloom  he'll  see  my  shadow, 

Hear  my  voice  upon  the  breeze. 

In  this  same  manuscript  appear  also  the  first  version 
of  three  songs  :  Nurse's  Song,  Holy  Thursday,  and  The 
Little  Boy  Lost,  later  included  in  Songs  of  Innocence. 
Blake's  next  production  was  the  Songs  of  Inno- 
cence, a  book  of  original  poems  accompanied  by 
coloured  designs  of  his  own.  This,  Blake  through 
lack  of  means  printed  in  a  new  and  original  manner 
frequently  described.  It  was  revealed  to  him, 
Blake  said,  by  his  dead  brother  Robert,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  vision.  Songs  of  Innocence 
appeared  in  1789,  six  years  after  his  first  volume. 
In  this  book  the  poetic  promise  of  his  earlier  work 
was  more  than  fulfilled.  The  poems  as  a  whole  are 
more  clearly  stamped  with  the  writer's  own  indivi- 
duality of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  child-like 
simplicity  is  everywhere  apparent.  From  the  ex- 
quisite introductory  poem, 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

to  the  last,  The  Little  Boy  Found,  the  innocence  and 
artlessness  of  childhood  touches  every  page  with  its 
own  delicate  charm.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to 
show  life  in  any  other  form  than  its  simplest  and 
tenderest  aspects.  No  vague  doubts,  no  dark 
questionings  may  disturb  the  cloudless  land  of 
childhood.  Here  and  there,  but  very  seldom,  does 
sorrow  intrude  into  this  child  world. 

In  The  Divine  Image,  A  Dream,  On  Another's 
Sorrow,  The  Little  Boy  Lost,  and  The  Chimney 
Sweeper  a  touch  of  sadness  appears,  but  the  tears  are 
the  tears  of  childhood,  quickly  wiped  away.  There 
is  the  child's  simple  delight  in  life,  in  the  mere  fact 
of  existence,  a  delight  to  which  the  commonest  sights 
and  sounds  contribute — woods,  streams,  shepherds, 
lambs,  sunlight,  and  the  happy  voices  of  children 
playing  on  the  green.  The  sympathy  of  the  poet 
goes  out  to  all  the  common,  neglected  things  of 
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life  that  mean  so  much  but  are  usually  ignored,  the 
things  taken  for  granted  and  enjoyed  without 
recognition  or  gratitude.  Night  and  children's 
dreams,  and  the  child-like  virtues  of  Mercy,  Pity, 
Peace,  and  Love  are  sufficient  to  touch  the  poet's  lips 
to  exquisite  song  ;  for  after  the  sorrow  of  men  who 
lived  only  in  the  intellect,  this  man  has  learned  a 
far  greater  thing,  the  secret  of  drawing  all  the  joy 
possible  from  the  simplest,  earliest  affections  that 
wrap  themselves  about  the  heart. 

Five  years  later,  in  1794,  there  appeared  the  last  of 
Blake's  lyric  books,  his  Songs  of  Experience,  a  work 
designed  and  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
Songs  of  Innocence.  It  was  intended  indeed  as  a 
complement  to  the  previous  volume,  as  the  title- 
page  which  he  afterwards  designed  for  the  com- 
bined books,  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience, 
Showing  the  Two  Contrary  States  of  the  Human  Soul, 
clearly  indicates. 

For  so  real  an  artist  as  Blake,  it  was  impossible 
to  restrict  his  material  to  the  innocent  Eden  of 
sorrowless  childhood.  The  darker,  sterner  aspects 
of  life,  its  sin  and  sorrow  and  unanswerable  question- 
ings, the  harsher  realities  which  experience  brought 
him,  called  him  to  deeper,  more  subdued,  but  still 
musical  song.  He  saw  the  beauty  of  Sorrow's  falling 
tears;  he  shouted  his  anger  and  hatred  against 
Wrong,  his  scorn  of  the  blind  folly  of  human  institu- 
tions, of  the  misguided  ideals  which  had  made  of 
human  history  a  barren  road  soaked  in  the  blood 
and  tears  of  childhood,  youth,  and  age.  But  by 
the  magic  of  his  unconscious  art,  his  very  shouting 
changed  to  subtle  harmonies  and  lingering  cadences, 
as  it  issued  from  his  lips.  To  Blake  there  now  came 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Swift,  but  the  mode  of 
utterance  granted  him  was  still  that  high  lyric 
form  to  which  Swift  never  attained. 

The  Songs  of  Experience  is  not  only  a  complement 
of  the  Songs  of  Innocence,  but  almost  a  parallel. 
He  has  shown  us  in  the  earlier  volume  the  Lamb, 
a  type  of  the  joy,  the  innocence,  the  peace  of  Nature, 
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of  man,  of  the  kindly  virtues  innate  and  explicit 
in  the  spirit  behind  the  universe.  In  the  Songs  of 
Experience  he  shows  us  the  Tiger,  a  symbol  of  the 
strength,  the  ferocity,  the  implacable  relentlessness 
of  this  same  unknown  power  : 

Tiger  !  Tiger  !  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  ? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire  ? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire  ? 

What  the  hammer  ?     What  the  chain  ? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?     What  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  water'd  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see  ? 
Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee  ? 

And  then,  with  the  intuition  of  the  genuine  artist, 
he  attempts  no  explicit  statement  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  answer  to  his  insistent  questioning,  but 
by  repeating  in  conclusion  the  opening  stanza,  he 
reveals  with  far  greater  emphasis,  with  far  more 
impressive  effect,  that  to  him  there  comes  no  answer- 
ing echo  from  that  land  of  eternal  silence,  where  far 
withdrawn,  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  impenetrable 
obscurity,  with  sealed,  motionless  lips  sit  the  high 
gods  of  destiny,  unmoved  by  the  plaints  and  petitions 
of  men. 

How  significant  too  is  the  contrast  between  the 
Nurse  s  Song  of  the  earlier  volume  and  that  of  the 
Songs  of  Experience  !  The  opening  line  of  the  earlier 
poem  is  repeated  as  the  commencement  of  the  later, 
but  the  repetition  is  merely  to  emphasise  the  contrast 
of  spirit,  of  mood,  which  follows.  In  the  earlier 
song  the  children  insist  on  prolonging  their  happy, 
careless  play  until  under  cover  of  the  kindly  night 
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they  return  home  to  bed,  seeking  the  refreshment  of 
sleep  as  a  prelude  to  the  happy  morrow  which  must 
soon  dawn. 

The  later  poem  opens  in  the  mood  of  retrospection. 
The  poet  looks  back  regretfully  from  the  dark  lands 
of  experience  to  childhood's  Eden,  and  the  brooding 
regret  of  reflection  steeps  the  poem  in  sombre  shades 
of  thought : 

When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green 

And  whisp 'rings  are  in  the  dale, 
The  days  of  my  youth  rise  fresh  in  my  mind, 

My  face  turns  green  and  pale. 

Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gone  down, 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise  ; 
Your  spring  and  your  day  are  wasted  in  play, 

And  your  winter  and  night  in  disguise. 

There  is  the  bitterness  of  the  later  mood,  the  mood  of 
age,  when  life  seems  no  more  than  a  fleeting  panorama 
of  wasted  days,  to  the  end  of  which  the  traveller 
comes  with  wearied  feet  and  empty  hands,  the  sole 
reward  for  dreams  unrealised  and  hopes  long  since 
abandoned. 

In  this  Blake  is  essentially  a  modern  poet ;  he 
anticipates  the  strange,  sad  cry  of  Rossetti  when  he 
saw  his  wasted  days  as  wheat  trodden  underfoot  in 
the  mire,  as  "  golden  coins  squandered  and  still  to 
pay/'  as  "  drops  of  blood,  dabbling  the  guilty  street," 
until  the  ghosts  of  these  murdered  opportunities  rise 
before  him  and  indict  him  as  the  murderer  of 
'  himself/'  for  each  of  them  is  a  part  of  himself,  and 
what  he  made  of  them  he  himself  is  and  shall  be 
through  eternity. 

Much  had  happened  since  Blake  wrote  the  Songs  of 
Innocence,  both  in  his  own  life  and  in  that  of  Europe 
in  general,  to  make  the  poet's  song  more  thoughtful, 
to  change  his  tunes  to  a  deeper,  sadder  tone.  To 
himself  had  come  misunderstanding,  disappoint- 
ment, disillusion,  and  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  Songs  of  Innocence  witnessed  also  the 
outbreak  of  (the  Revolution  in  France.  But  Blake 
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could  see  good  as  clearly  as  he  saw  evil,  and  he  could 
see  also  the  good  in  evil  as  well  as  the  evil  in  good. 

Pity  would  be  no  more 

If  we  did  not  make  somebody  poor  ; 

And  Mercy  no  more  could  be 

If  all  were  as  happy  as  we.1 

There  is  irony,  the  irony  of  impotent  rage,  in  those 
lines,  not  acquiescence  in  wrong,  but  they  are  also 
the  expression  of  a  truth  which  Blake  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  it  is  with  the  enunciation  of  this  that 
the  poet  brings  his  Songs  of  Experience  to  a  close.  He 
is  one  of  the  first  of  those  poets  of  the  new  century 
who  "  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song/' 

This  book,  the  Songs  of  Experience,  brings  his 
published  lyric  work  to  a  close.  Other  lyrics  there 
are,  those  in  the  Pickering  and  Rossetti  MS.,  written 
at  various  times,  and  an  occasional  more  lyrical 
passage  in  his  prophetic  books.  But  the  early  song- 
note  gradually  faded,  crushed  by  the  increasing  per- 
plexities and  disappointments  of  his  life  and  the 
gathering  darkness  of  that  mysticism  in  which  he 
sought  a  refuge  from  a  world  that  failed  to  appreciate 
and  understand  him.  Before  the  appearance  of 
Songs  of  Experience,  mysticism  had  to  some  extent 
claimed  him,  but  afterwards  it  cut  him  off  entirely 
from  the  world  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  of  tears 
and  laughter,  which  must  ever  remain  the  poet's 
primary  source  of  inspiration  if  his  song  is  to  touch 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow-mortals  on  this 
middle-earth.  As  he  sped  for  ever  down  those  chill, 
dark  corridors  of  eternity,  in  a  land  of  giant  shadows, 
of  huge  half-seen  forms  of  good  and  evil  that 
people  the  cosmic  spaces,  far  from  sunlight  and  water 
and  the  child-laughter  he  loved  so  well,  what  wonder 
that  the  song-note  died  upon  his  lips,  that  only 
strange,  distorted  echoes  for  the  most  part  come  to 
us  from  the  deeps  of  darkness  that  encompassed 
him  ?  Finally  the  poet  is  lost  to  us  in  the  mystic, 
leaving  only  a  dim,  pathetic  figure  that  babbles 

i  The  Human  A  bstract. 
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broken  incoherences  of  strange  things  seen  in  an 
unknown  land. 

In  July  1803  he  wrote  from  Felpham  to  his  friend 
and  patron  Butts  : 

"  Allegory  addressed  to  the  intellectual  powers, 
while  it  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  corporeal 
understanding,  is  my  definition  of  the  most  sublime 
poetry/'  1 

How  far  Blake  was  justified  in  this  conception  of 
the  poetic  sublime,  we  do  not  here  propose  to  inquire, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  writing  such  words  he  was 
writing  his  own  death-warrant  as  a  lyric  poet.  What 
he  gave  us  afterwards  may  be  poetic  food  of  the 
gods,  but  certain  it  is  that  these  later  writings  are 
far  removed  from  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  which  form  the  poetic  universe  of  average 
humanity.  The  poet  had  soon  assumed  the  prophet's 
mantle,  and  at  first  it  was  well.  But  ere  long  he 
exchanged  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  for  that  of  the 
mystic,  and  later  again  he  assumed  that  of  the 
wizard,  became  the  very  Prospero  of  poetry  calling 
up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  of  eternity.  But  the 
wizard's  power  over  his  fellow-men  is  due  to  fear, 
to  respect  rather  than  to  love,  and  so,  as  Blake  speaks 
less  and  less  to  the  human  heart,  he  is  in  the  same 
measure  rejected  by  it.  Withdrawn  from  the  light 
of  our  affections  he  stands  a  songless,  shadowy  figure 
in  a  world  of  darkness,  in  which  there  is  light  for 
himself  alone. 

Blake's  personality  and  work  are  suggestive  in  so 
many  ways  that  the  only  difficulty  of  the  commenta- 
tor lies  in  what  the  French  aptly  name  the  embarras 
du  choix.  So  much  in  his  work  is  individual,  so  much 
of  it  is  the  essential  Blake,  that  a  great  deal  might 
be  said  of  Blake  in  this  aspect  alone.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Blake  was  equally  or  perhaps  even  more, 
representative  of  his  time.  It  was  a  time  of  change. 
Change  was  everywhere  in  the  air — political  change, 
social  change,  change  in  art,  in  thought,  in  life.  By 

1  July  6.     Letters,  ed.  Russell,  p.  121. 
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some  writers  Blake  has  been  represented  as  a  man 
apart,  a  solitary  figure  sitting  remote  from  all  times 
and  spaces  of  history  on  some  solitary  peak  of  the 
Infinite.  Of  Blake  the  writer  of  the  prophetic  books 
this  may  be  true,  though  even  in  this  he  must  surely 
be  placed  in  time  with  Swedenborg,  and  Boehme,  and 
even  with  Wesley.  But  as  a  lyric  poet  Blake  is  by 
no  means  cut  off  from  his  own  day.  Early  as  the 
first  songs  were  written  they  show,  not  that  Blake 
stood  isolated  from  the  thought  and  life  of  his  age, 
but  that  his  nature  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  detect 
and  keenly  sympathetic  to  follow  the  new  influences 
at  work  in  the  world,  its  new  dreams  and  visions, 
its  turning  to  new  ideals,  its  weariness  of  the  well- 
trodden  road  it  had  so  long  travelled.  Blake  was 
inspired  to  song  by  the  new  spirit  that  was  abroad, 
but,  like  the  rich  diapason  of  an  organ,  he  gave  to  it 
a  tone  and  beauty  all  his  own. 

This  naturally  brought  Blake  into  opposition  to 
the  older  mode  of  thought  and  art  which  commonly 
prevailed  in  his  day.  The  heavy,  complacent,  un- 
imaginative attitude  to  life  and  art  which  marked  in 
general  the  poetry  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century 
was  to  him  the  enemy  in  the  gate,  with  which  there 
could  be  no  parley  and  no  peace.  Both  his  life  and 
his  art,  whether  of  poet  or  of  painter,  were  one 
long  and  ceaseless  protest  against  a  material,  un- 
imaginative, merely  practical  philosophy.  In  his 
thought,  political  as  well  as  abstract,  Blake  was  of 
the  Revolution  then  running  its  stormy  and  blood- 
stained course  across  the  Channel.  In  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  first  aspirations,  liberty,  equality,  and 
brotherhood,  he  wandered,  a  solitary,  conspicuous 
figure,  about  the  dark  streets  of  London,  wearing 
the  bonnet  rouge  upon  his  head,  until  the  excesses 
of  the  revolutionaries  alienated  his  sympathy,  as  they 
did  Wordsworth's.  But  unlike  Wordsworth,  Blake 
maintained  a  theoretical  republicanism  of  principle 
throughout  life,  despite  his  withdrawal  from  practical 
revolutionaries.  Thus  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
of  equal  justice,  finds  utterance  in  the  work  of  Blake, 
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and  places  him  in  the  epoch  of  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley. 

Why  should  I  care  for  the  men  of  Thames, 
Or  the  cheating  waves  of  chartered  streams  ; 
Or  shrink  at  the  little  blasts  of  fear 
That  the  hireling  blows  into  my  ear  ? 

Tho'  born  on  the  cheating  banks  of  Thames, 
Tho'  his  waters  bathed  my  infant  limbs, 
The  Ohio  shall  wash  his  stains  from  me  : 
I  was  born  a  slave,  but  I  go  to  be  free  ! 

So  sang  Blake,  meditating,  apparently,  flight  from 
his  native  country  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  anticipating 
such  as  Shelley  and  Byron  who  later  sought  freedom 
in  exile.  That  Blake  mixed  with  revolutionaries  in 
London,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  Paine  from 
imprisonment  by  advising  his  immediate  flight  to 
France,  is  well  known.  But  Blake's  ideal  of  liberty 
was  not,  as  might  sometimes  appear,  a  desire  for 
licence,  for  a  complete  anarchy  that  knew  no  interior 
or  exterior  law.  If  he  were  an  anarchist,  it  was  the 
anarchy  of  Shelley  that  he  preached,  long  before  the 
later  poet.  He  looked  to  a  world  of  ideal  men  and 
women,  swayed  by  high  and  noble  desires  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  subject  only  to  those  eternal  laws  of 
righteousness  whose  statute  book  was  to  be  the  human 
heart  alone.  To  Blake,  as  to  Jeremiah,  there  had 
come  that  great  vision  of  a  regenerate  world  to  which 
God  had  said  : 

"  I  will  put  My  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in 
their  heart  will  I  write  it ;  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  My  people/' 

To  think  of  Blake  indeed  as  a  mere  mouthpiece 
of  political  and  social  anarchy,  is  to  be  as  utterly 
mistaken  as  would  be  such  an  attitude  in  the  case 
of  Shelley.  It  was  the  elemental  innocence  of  these 
men  that  produced  their  theories  of  complete  freedom 
from  external  control.  Blake's  anarchy  was  the 
corollary  to  his  Songs  of  Innocence.  Nor  was  his 
contention  without  some  justification.  Blake  saw, 
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as  Shelley  and  others  after  him  saw,  that  the  law  of 
man  produced  much  evil  as  well  as  much  good.  To 
them,  as  to  all  clear  thinkers,  it  was  obvious  that, 
if  only  humanity  would  adhere  to  it,  one  fundamental 
law  alone  was  necessary,  and  that  was  Love.  For 
them  as  for  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law/'  And  Love  was  the  primum  mobile  of 
Blake's  entire  system  of  thought,  the  central  fact 
in  his  life  and  art. 

Blake's  conception  of  love,  indeed,  was  not  that 
of  his  average  contemporaries  ;  and  if  one  aspect 
of  the  man  alone  be  taken  in  estimating  his  superiority 
in  insight  and  feeling  to  those  of  his  age,  nowhere 
will  it  be  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  his  conception 
of  love.  Into  this,  there  flowed  all  his  amazing 
energy,  all  his  sympathy,  his  humanism  and  humanity, 
his  mysticism  and  passion,  his  fiery  indignation  and 
rebellious  spirit.  This  was  the  very  core  of  his  hatred 
for  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  He  saw  it  as  an 
age  of  cool  and  calculating  science,  an  embodiment 
of  what  he  thought  was  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  and  for 
him  Bacon  was  Antichrist * ;  of  Newton,  and  his  dis- 
gust for  Newton  found  frequent  expression  in  both 
prose  and  verse.  To  Blake  the  ways  of  inductive 
science,  which  Bacon  and  Newton  represented,  were 
the  ways  of  that  materialistic  age  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  which  he  so  heartily  hated  and  despised. 
The  scientific  spirit  was  to  him  the  basis  of  an  age 
of  Reason,  and  reason  he  thought  was  a  false  basis 
upon  which  to  build  a  philosophy  or  practice  of  life. 
Reason  he  called  "  the  ratio  of  the  five  senses/'  and 
in  the  senses  he  had  no  faith.  They  were  deceptive, 
not  avenues  of  ultimate  truth,  but  distorting  mirrors 
in  which  man  saw  false  shapes,  an  unreal  world  ; 
they  were  barriers  which  cut  him  off  from  that 
Divine  Wisdom  which  could  be  apprehended  by  the 
intuitions  of  the  soul  alone.  The  patient  examining 
spirit  of  inductive  science  was  to  Blake  the  spirit 
of  doubt,  and  doubt  he  despised  as  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  to  the  mysti- 

1  Ellis's,  The  Real  Blake,  p.  362.     Berger's  Blake,  tr.,  pp.  83-4. 
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cal,  intuitive  attainment  of  truth.  He  uttered  his 
opinion  clearly  in  The  Voice  of  the  Ancient  Bard  : 

Youth  of  delight,  come  hither, 

And  see  the  opening  morn, 

Image  of  truth  new-born. 

Doubt  is  fled,  and  clouds  of  reason, 

Dark  disputes  and  artful  teasing. 

Folly  is  an  endless  maze, 

Tangled  roots  perplex  her  ways. 

How  many  have  fallen  there  ! 

They  stumble  all  night  over  bones  of  the  dead, 

And  feel  they  know  not  what  but  care, 

And  wish  to  lead  others,  when  they  should  be  led. 

That  is  Blake's  considered  comment  upon  the  pet 
idol  of  the  day,  and  without  hesitation  the  poet  flung 
out  his  challenge  to  the  age.  There  is,  we  must 
admit,  in  his  indictment,  an  unjust  overstatement  of 
his  opponents'  error.  But  it  is  the  overstatement  of 
that  fiery  enthusiasm,  that  fanatic  zeal,  without 
which  no  great  reform  can  be  accomplished,  no  false 
but  popular  idol  overthrown.  Here  at  last  was  the 
man  for  whom  the  age  had  long  waited,  the  pro- 
phet who  should  wake  from  her  sleeping  an  age  of 
doubt,  of  narrow  reason  ;  an  age  which  sought  to 
gain  happiness  by  renunciation  of  passionate  emotion, 
to  reach  by  way  of  negation  an  indifference  which  it 
would  call  happiness.  Blake  had  a  vision  of  his  own 
of  a  deeper,  wider,  vaster  Reason,  which  should 
contain  and  reconcile  all  the  contradictories  and 
contraries  of  human  life ;  a  reason  which  found  room 
for  the  miraculous. 

You  don't  believe — I  won't  attempt  to  make  ye  : 

You  are  asleep — I  won't  attempt  to  wake  ye. 

Sleep  on  !  sleep  on  !  while  in  your  pleasant  dreams 

Of  Reason  you  may  drink  of  Life's  clear  streams. 

Reason  and  Newton,  they  are  quite  two  things  ; 

For  so  the  swallow  and  the  sparrow  sings. 

Reason  says  "  Miracle  "  :  Newton  says  "  Doubt." 

Aye  !  that's  the  way  to  make  all  Nature  out. 

"  Doubt,  doubt,  and  don't  believe  without  experiment :  " 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  Jesus  meant, 

When  He  said  "  Only  believe  !  believe  and  try  ! 

Try,  try,  and  never  mind  the  reason  why  !  " 
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And  by  a  strange  paradox,  Blake,  in  the  course  of 
this  very  attack  upon  the  most  cherished  conviction 
of  the  century,  achieved  that  state  to  which  his 
opponents  had  so  long  and  so  vainly  struggled  to 
attain.  Blake  in  both  theory  and  practice  reached 
that  ideal  of  a  state  beyond  good  and  evil  which 
ever  remained  for  his  adversaries  a  terra  incognita. 
But  Blake  reached  it  by  no  road  of  renunciation ; 
not  by  negation  and  self-denial  did  he  enter 

The  happiest  state 
That  is  designed  us  here, 

but  by  the  very  fulness  of  life,  of  the  vitality  in  him- 
self. He  scaled  the  heights  and  sounded  the  deeps 
of  thought,  emotion,  and  experience,  and  pushing 
out  from  the  apparently  isolated  creek  upon  whose 
brink  the  age  had  stood  shuddering  and  shivering 
for  so  long,  he  discovered,  as  he  sailed  the  vast  open 
seas,  that  away  from  the  narrow  inlet  by  the  shore 
there  was  the  unity  of  a  great  uncharted,  undis- 
covered ocean,  which  contained  all.  And  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  came  peace,  and  happiness,  and 
fortitude.  Joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hate,  poverty 
and  riches  were  all  one.  So  he  was  ever  ready  to 
love  greatly,  abundantly,  daringly,  whatever  was 
worthy  to  be  loved  ;  to  hate  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  passionate  energy  whatever  deserved  hatred ; 
to  scorn  the  riches  as  well  as  the  misunderstanding 
of  a  blind  world.  Could  the  eighteenth-century 
ideal  have  been  more  completely  realised  than  in  the 
picture  we  have  of  Blake  patiently  accepting  the 
empty  platter  which  his  wife  silently  set  before  him 
as  an  intimation  that  they  had  no  money  to  buy 
food? 

This,  then,  was  Blake's  supreme  service  to  his  age. 
By  the  wild  fanaticism  of  one  who  believes  absolutely 
that  he  has  seen  ultimate  Truth,  that  he  has  attained 
that  supreme  Knowledge  which  is  also  supreme  Power, 
Blake  led  an  attack  upon  the  great  idol  of  his  day, 
whose  shadow  had  for  so  long  darkened  the  emotions 
and  weakened  the  energies  of  its  worshippers.  In 
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refusing  to  worship  at  the  common  shrine  he  gained 
the  reward  which  was  denied  to  his  opponents, 
though  they  had  sought  it  so  long  and  so  diligently. 
And  when  Blake  had  made  the  discovery,  this  is 
how  he  expressed  it,  in  the  child-like  simplicity  of 
artless  song  : 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine  ; 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 
It  is  right  it  should  be  so  ; 
Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe  ; 
And  when  this  we  rightly  know, 
Through  the  world  we  safely  go.1 

It  had  taken  a  century  to  rediscover  the  fact,  but 
it  was  a  fact  well  worth  such  trouble  to  rediscover. 
It  was  moreover  the  promise  of  a  new  outburst  of 
lyric,  for  it  meant  the  rediscovery  of  the  central 
truth  in  poetic  song. 

Blake's  attack  upon  Reason,  and  the  ideal  of 
Indifference,  contained  as  its  corollary  an  attack 
upon  the  materialism  of  his  time.  To  his  contempt 
for  the  sordidly  material,  Blake  never  hesitated  to 
give  full  and  free  expression  : 

I  rose  up  at  the  dawn  of  day — 
"  Get  thee  away  !  get  thee  away  ! 
Pray'st  thou  for  riches  ?     Away  !  away  ! 
This  is  the  Throne  of  Mammon  grey." 

To  Blake,  joy  is  a  thing  independent  of  riches  : 

I  have  mental  joy  and  mental  health, 
And  mental  friends,  and  mental  wealth  ; 
I've  a  wife  I  love,  and  that  loves  me  ; 
I've  all  but  riches  bodily. 

I  am  in  God's  presence  night  and  day, 
And  He  never  turns  His  face  away  ; 
The  accuser  of  sins  by  my  side  doth  stand, 
And  he  holds  my  money-bag  in  his  hand. 

He  says,  if  I  do  not  worship  him  for  a  God, 
I  shall  eat  coarser  food,  and  go  worse  shod  ; 
So,  as  I  don't  value  such  things  as  these, 
You  must  do,  Mr.  Devil,  just  as  God  please. 

1  A  uguries  of  Innocence. 
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In  such  clear  and  incisive  language  Blake  waged 
war  upon  the  ideals  of  his  own  day.  In  an  age 
proud  of  its  expanding  commerce,  of  its  growing 
colonies,  of  its  successful  wars,  he  flaunts  in  the  face 
of  its  satisfaction  such  a  sudden  stanza  as  this  : 

There  souls  of  men  are  bought  and  sold, 
And  milk-fed  Infancy  for  gold  ; 
And  Youth  to  slaughter-houses  led, 
And  Beauty,  for  a  bit  of  bread. 

He  had  indeed  no  illusions  about  human  nature  and 
human  institutions.  In  him  the  appeal  of  mere 
antiquity,  of  pomp,  of  authority,  could  kindle 
neither  reverence  nor  respect.  He  tried  all  things 
before  the  bar  of  his  own  judgment,  examined  them 
in  the  light  of  deeper  vision,  tested  them  by  the 
standards  of  eternal  realities,  and  when  they  failed 
to  stand  the  test,  condemned  them  with  a  summary 
verdict.  In  The  Schoolboy  he  denounces  the  folly 
of  educational  systems  that  seek  to  drive  in,  rather 
than  to  draw  out.  He  anticipates  the  work  of  educa- 
tional reformers  from  his  day  to  our  own,  and  takes 
a  standpoint  not  yet  generally  adopted  : 

But  to  go  to  school  in  a  summer  morn, 
O  !  it  drives  all  joy  away  ; 
Under  a  cruel  eye  outworn, 
The  little  ones  spend  the  day 
In  sighing  and  dismay. 

How  can  the  bird  that  is  born  for  joy 

Sit  in  a  cage  and  sing  ? 

How  can  a  child,  when  fears  annoy, 

But  droop  his  tender  wing, 

And  forget  his  youthful  spring  ? 

O  !  father  and  mother,  if  buds  are  nipp'd 

And  blossoms  blown  away, 

And  if  the  tender  plants  are  stripped 

Of  their  joy  in  the  springing  day, 

By  sorrow  and  care's  dismay, 

How  shall  the  summer  arise  in  joy, 

Or  the  summer  fruits  appear  ? 

Or  how  shall  we  gather  what  griefs  destroy, 

Or  bless  the  mellowing  year, 

When  the  blasts  of  winter  appear  ? 
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And  this  mental  warrior  could  do  no  less  than 
denounce  war  to  an  age  rejoicing  in  its  triumphs. 
To  him,  war,  like  every  other  evil,  was  not  a  material 
thing  to  be  destroyed  by  material  means.  It  was 
the  manifestation  of  one  of  those  great  intangible 
forces  of  evil,  which,  undetected  by  the  single  vision 
of  ordinary  men,  but  clearly  seen  by  Blake,  crept 
stealthily  about  the  world. 

In  his  doctrine  of  love  and  forgiveness  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  wrong,  Blake  anticipates  Tolstoy  : 

The  iron  hand  crush'd  the  tyrant's  head, 
And  became  a  tyrant  in  his  stead. 

But  vain  the  sword  and  vain  the  bow, 
They  never  can  work  War's  overthrow  ; 
The  hermit's  prayer  and  the  widow's  tear 
Alone  can  free  the  world  from  fear.1 

And  rising  later  to  the  greater  height  of  more  com- 
pletely fused  language  and  emotion,  he  cries  : 

But  the  tear  of  love — and  forgiveness  sweet, 
And  submission  to  death  beneath  his  feet — 
The  tear  shall  melt  the  sword  of  steel, 
And  every  wound  it  has  made  shall  heal. 

For  the  tear  is  an  intellectual  thing, 
And  a  sigh  is  the  sword  of  an  Angel  King, 
And  the  bitter  groan  of  the  martyr's  woe 
Is  an  arrow  from  the  Almighty's  bow.2 

And    elsewhere  in  gnomic  verse,   Blake  told    how 

to  him — 

The  sword  sung  on  the  barren  heath, 
The  sickle  in  the  fruitful  field  : 
The  sword  he  sung  a  song  of  death, 
But  could  not  make  the  sickle  yield. 

Nor  had  Blake  any  illusions  as  to  the  unchanging 
elements  in  human  nature,  the  gift  of  the  ages. 
Nowhere  has  the  darker  aspect  of  humanity  received 
more  direct,  more  forcible  portraiture  than  in 
Blake's  Divine  Image  : 

Cruelty  has  a  human  heart, 

And  Jealousy  a  human  face  ; 
Terror  the  human  form  divine, 

And  Secrecy  the  human  dress. 

1  /  Saw  a  Monk  of  Charlemaine.  2  Ibid. 
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The  human  dress  is  forged  iron, 

The  human  form  a  fiery  forge, 
The  human  face  a  furnace  seal'd, 

The  human  heart  its  hungry  gorge. 

With  what  a  glow  of  energy,  like  searing  drops  of 
molten  metal,  do  such  words  fall  upon  the  saccharine 
sentiment  of  the  Hayleys  and  Carters  of  the  day ! 

Last,  in  studying  this  negative  aspect  of  Blake's 
thought,  his  opposition  to  his  time,  we  see  him  as 
an  iconoclast  and  rebel  against  orthodox  religion. 
But  before  we  can  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  central  principle  of  Blake's 
thought,  life  and  art,  the  great  positive  aspect  of 
his  genius,  his  doctrine  of  love. 

Love  for  Blake  was  no  mere  theory  of  sexual 
ethics  and  emotions,  not  even  a  mode  of  natural 
selection,  nor  of  purely  spiritual  desire.  It  was  a 
strength  in  weakness,  an  insistent  urge  to  the  ideal 
good  he  saw  but  might  not  attain.  In  love,  Blake 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  his  mystic  vision.  Of  this  he 
would  have  said  with  Dante  : 

But  thereto  was  my  own  wing  feeble  still, 
Until  at  length  upon  my  soul  did  smite 

A  lightning  flash,  and  therein  came  its  will : 
Now  power  forsook  my  lofty  fancy's  flight, 

But  my  desire  and  will,  like  wheels  of  cars 
That  evenly  are  rolled,  was  moved  by  might 

Of  love,  which  sways  the  sun  and  all  the  stars.1 

Love  was  for  Blake  the  very  texture  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  was  not  something  abstract  to  be 
deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  material  exist- 
ence; material  phenomena  were  but  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  intense  reality  of  an  all-pervading 
love.  Just  as  the  deeper  insight  of  the  scientist 
sees  in  water  the  visible,  tangible  expression  of  the 
power  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  so  Blake  saw 
in  the  simplest  materials  of  daily  existence,  in  a 
book,  a  child,  a  tree,  the  visible,  tangible  expression 
of  the  power  of  love.  Love  was  the  very  stuff  of  the 
universe,  and  hence  whatever  ran  counter  to  it 

1  Paradise,  XXXIII,  139-45.     Cayley's  translation,  1854. 
26 
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was  destructive,  evil,  disruptive  of  the  very  texture 
of  the  universe  itself.  Love  indeed  figured  in  Blake's 
earliest  thought  : 

The  Angel  that  presided  o'er  my  birth 

Said,  "  Little  creature,  form'd  of  joy  and  mirth, 

Go,  love  without  the  help  of  anything  on  earth." 

But  for  Blake  love  is  seldom  the  ordinary  human 
love  of  a  man  for  a  maid.  Occasionally  in  his  earlier 
poems  this  simple  human  affection  finds  no  unworthy 
expression ;  but  it  is  rare,  and  soon  disappears  in 
the  rising  tide  of  mysticism  which  transmuted  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  song  : 

My  feet  are  wing'd,  while  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 

I  meet  my  maiden  risen  like  the  morn  : 

O  bless  those  holy  feet,  like  angels'  feet ; 

O  bless  those  limbs,  beaming  with  heavn'ly  light. 

So  when  she  speaks,  the  voice  of  Heaven  I  hear  ; 
So  when  we  walk,  nothing  impure  comes  near  ; 
Each  field  seems  Eden,  and  each  calm  retreat ; 
Each  village  seems  the  haunt  of  holy  feet. 

But  that  sweet  village  where  my  black-eyed  maid 
Closes  her  eyes  in  sleep  beneath  night's  shade, 
Whene'er  I  enter,  more  than  mortal  fire 
Burns  in  my  soul,  and  does  my  song  inspire.1 

There  is  still  a  touch  of  eighteenth-century  con- 
ventional love-song  in  the  form  and  expression  of  his 
love,  but  there  is  more  which  is  new  :  a  simplicity 
of  phrase  and  feeling,  a  touch  of  mysticism  already, 
which  gives  to  it  a  deeper  and  wider  significance. 

His  other  song — 

When  early  morn  walks  forth  in  sober  grey, 
Then  to  my  black-eyed  maid  I  haste  away, 

is  marked  by  the  same  mingling  of  old  and  new 
characteristics,  save  that  all  trace  of  mysticism  is 
lacking.2 

1  Song:    "Fresh  from  the  dewy  hill." 

2  On  a  higher  level  of  poetic  inspiration  are  another  two  of  these  early 
love-songs,  songs  which  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  lyric  of  an  earlier 
age.     The  first  is  the  famous — 

"  How  sweet  I  roam'd  from  field  to  field," 
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But  with  the  passing  of  his  own  short  wooing- 
time,  Blake  ceased  to  write  of  love  in  this  fashion. 
Henceforth  it  was  for  him  a  great  mystic  influence 
everywhere  present  in  the  universe,  revealing  itself 
in  many  and  various  ways.  For  him  life  and  love 
were  synonymous.  The  words  of  Christ,  "  I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abun- 
dantly/' •  were  words  which  expressed  Blake's  own 
ideal  of  overrunning  energy,  and  "  life  "  to  Blake, 
meant  "  love/' 

He  saw  in  little  children  the  power  and  symbol 
of  love,  their  very  cause  of,  and  reason  for,  existence. 
The  mother  of  "  the  little  black  boy  "  expresses  this 
conception  when  she  says  to  her  son  : 

"  Look  on  the  rising  sun, — there  God  does  live, 

And  gives  His  light,  and  gives  His  heat  away  ; 
And  flowers  and  trees  and  beasts  and  men  receive 
Comfort  in  morning,  joy  in  the  noonday. 

"  And  we  are  put  on  earth  a  little  space, 

That  we  may  learn  to  bear  the  beams  of  love  ; 
And  these  black  bodies  and  this  sunburnt  face 
Is  but  a  cloud,  and  like  a  shady  grove. 

"  For  when  our  souls  have  learn'd  the  heat  to  bear, 
The  cloud  will  vanish  ;  we  shall  hear  His  voice, 
Saying  :  '  Come  out  from  the  grove,  My  love  and  care, 
And  round  My  golden  tent  like  lambs  rejoice/  ' 

This  eternal  love,  Blake  sings,  is  ever  present.  In 
apparent  evil  it  fulfils  itself,  and  over  all  are  spread 
its  everlasting  arms.  Confident  in  its  strength,  we 
can  face  all  dangers  and  sorrows,  and  find  they  are 
by  it  transmuted  into  joy.  The  thought  runs  like 
a  thread  of  gold  through  the  obscurity  of  The  Little 
Girl  Lost,  and  The  Little  Girl  Found.  Love  closes 
the  mouths  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  makes  of  them 

in  which  Blake  describes  his  meeting  with  the  Prince  of  Love,  and  the 
other  is  a  love-elegy  no  less  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  of  phrase  and  haunt- 
ing cadences : 

My  silks  and  fine  array, 

My  smiles  and  languish'd  air, 

By  love  are  driv'n  away  ; 

And  mournful  lean  Despair 

Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave  ; 

Such  end  true  lovers  have. 

If,  as  is  possible,  we  owe  this  song  to  the  infidelity  of  the  fickle  Polly 
Wood,  she  is  not  without  some  claim  upon  our  gratitude. 
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guardians  of  innocence.  Eternal  love  is  the  burden 
of  the  two  songs,  The  Little  Boy  Lost  and  The  Little 
Boy  Found. 

But  love  as  Blake  saw  it  was  not  of  a  single, 
simple  type.  His  logic  was  not  the  narrow  logic  of 
consistency,  and  he  may  be  open  at  times  to  the 
charge  of  self-contradiction ;  but  whatever  his 
conception  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  good  and 
evil,  of  the  essential  oneness  of  universal  love,  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  unity  which  contained  variety, 
and  that  love  was  not  solely  of  one  type.  There 
was  the  female  type  of  love  which  yields  and  gives 
unquestioningly,  and  unwittingly  gains  self-realisa- 
tion in  self-abandonment,  and  the  male  love  which 
demands  and  takes  for  its  own  delight.  And  Blake 
symbolised  these  two  types  of  love  in  the  song  of 
The  Clod  and  the  Pebble  : 

"  Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 
And  builds  a  Heaven  in  Hell's  despair." 

That  is  the  song  of  the  clod  of  clay  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  the  cattle.  But  the  pebble,  hard  and 
unyielding  in  the  brook,  sings  a  different  song  : 

"  Love  seeketh  only  self  to  please, 
To  bind  another  to  its  delight, 
Joys  in  another's  loss  of  ease, 
And  builds  a  Hell  in  Heaven's  despite." 

That  was  Blake's  answer  to  those  who  talked  of  a 
self-realisation  that  took  no  thought  for  others,  as 
a  supreme  ideal.  Blake's  conception  of  love  indeed 
broadened  and  widened  with  the  passage  of  the 
years.  Whether  William  Bond,  as  Ellis  not  unreason- 
ably imagines,1  records  some  incident  of  his  own 
domestic  life  or  not,  Blake  clearly  expresses  in  the 
final  stanzas  his  own  increased  knowledge  of  love  : 

"  I  thought  Love  lived  in  the  hot  sunshine, 

But  O,  he  lives  in  the  moony  light  ! 
I  thought  to  find  Love  in  the  heat  of  day, 
But  sweet  Love  is  the  comforter  of  night. 

1  The  Real  Blake,  pp.  88-92. 
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"  Seek  Love  in  the  pity  of  other's  woe, 

In  the  gentle  relief  of  another's  care, 
In  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  winter's  snow, 
In  the  naked  and  outcast, — seek  Love  there  !  " 

That  is  the  cry  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  new 
discovery  as  to  the  nature  of  love.  It  is  a  step 
upward  on  the  mystic  road.  Animal  passion  is 
burning  itself  out,  and  already  he  looks  beyond 
it  to  intellectual  love,  to  the  vaster  mystic  love  in 
which  joy  comes  by  mutual  service,  self-realisation 
by  renunciation,  happiness  by  common  sympathy. 

Already  Blake  is  withdrawing  from  that  region  of 
human  passion  which  alone  can  inspire  a  singer 
among  men.  But  with  that  remorseless  logic  which 
Blake  derived  from  the  age  of  reason  in  which  he 
lived,  even  while  he  rebelled  against  it,  having  seen 
that  love  was  all,  he  would  tolerate  no  compromise 
in  its  practice.  His  was  not  the  temperament  to 
adopt  an  empirical  logic  based  on  reality  as  well 
as  on  reason,  and  he  could  never  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  ride  a  good  horse  to  death.  He  never  under- 
stood that  logic  is  a  science,  but  life  is  an  art,  a 
much  greater  and  more  difficult  thing.  He  would 
not  cease  to  advocate  with  all  his  strength  a  perfect 
theory  for  perfect  people,  simply  because  in  practice 
people  were  not  perfect  and  inconvenience  must 
result.  True  there  was  perhaps  as  much  real  evil  in 
the  blind  ways  of  men  as  could  ever  result  from  his 
own  gospel,  but  the  present  evil  being  more  abstract 
than  concrete,  was  therefore  more  real  to  Blake,  in 
proportion  as  it  was  less  real  to  the  world.  There 
was  indeed  enough  right  in  Blake's  gospel  to  make 
him  wrong,  enough  truth  in  his  message  to  make  it 
a  lie.  He  did  not  postulate  Carlyle's  world  of  fools, 
but  a  world  of  countless  copies  of  himself  (as 
idealists  usually  do),  and  it  was  for  those  non- 
existent copies  that  he  legislated. 

He  had  grasped  the  very  important  truth  (for 
Blake  was  a  great  psychologist)  which  is  now  dawn- 
ing upon  modern  psychology,  that  exaggerated  self- 
restraint  of  every  kind  has  evils  no  less  real  and  no 
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less  deadly  than  excess,  that  in  the  following  of 
natural  impulse,  of  natural  impulse  in  high  and 
generous  natures,  lay  the  real  path  of  salvation  : 

But  an  honest  joy 
Does  itself  destroy 
For  a  harlot  coy.1 

So  he  denounced  self-restraint  with  that  exaggerated 
bitterness  of  invective  which  marked  his  whole 
utterance  in  dispute  : 

Abstinence  sows  sand  all  over 
The  ruddy  limbs  and  flaming  hair, 
But  Desire  gratified 
Plants  fruits  of  life  and  beauty  there. 

Love  is  the  natural,  sinless  state  of  the  soul 
according  to  Blake ;  the  sunlight  of  childlike 
innocence  : 

In  the  Age  of  Gold, 

Free  from  winter's  cold, 

Youth  and  maiden  bright 

To  the  holy  light,2 

Naked  in  the  sunny  beams  delight. 

But  the  wisdom  of  age,  symbolised  in  the  parent, 
blights  their  joy,  which  ends  in  sorrow  and  fear.  In 
The  Angel,  the  poet  shows'  love  coming  in  angel- 
guise  only  to  be  rejected  with  sorrow  and  tears, 
and  the  end  of  rejected  love  is  desolation  : 

Soon  my  Angel  came  again  : 
I  was  arm'd,  he  came  in  vain  ; 
For  the  time  of  youth  was  fled, 
And  grey  hairs  were  on  my  head. 

And  sometimes  love,  when  it  is  secret,  furtive, 
hidden  from  the  light  of  day,  comes  as  the  destroyer  : 

O  Rose,  thou  art  sick  ! 

The  invisible  worm, 
That  flies  in  the  night, 

In  the  howling  storm, 

Has  found  out  thy  bed 

Of  crimson  joy ; 
And  his  dark  secret  love 

Does  thy  life  destroy. 

i  Silent,  silent  Night.  2  A  Little  Girl  Lost. 
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The  significance  of  nature  for  Blake  is  often  found 
in  its  relation  to  this  conception  of  love.  The  sun- 
flower, in  both  his  poetry  and  design,  is  the  symbol 
of  love's  insistence,  shown  in  the  turning  of  the 
sunflower  to  the  sun ;  and  in  his  exquisite  poem  : 
Ah  Sun-flower  !  weary  of  time, 

he  gave  to  his  conception  supreme  poetic  expression. 
In  My  Pretty  Rose-tree  he  drew  another  Symbol 
of  rejected  love.  In  some  momentary  mood  of 
sadness,  of  misunderstanding,  he  expressed  in  the 
exquisite  stanzas— 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love 
Love  that  never  told  can  be, 

a  sense  of  the  lack  of  full  comprehension,  of  entire 
sympathy,  a  realisation  that  the  barriers  of  human 
personality  can  never  be  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  affection,  that  complete  spiritual  union 
is  unattainable  to  mortals.  In  the  same  mood  of 
dissatisfaction,  a  mood  akin  to  that  frequently 
expressed  by  Shelley,  he  wrote  the  lines  /  fear'd 
the  fury  of  my  wind,  a  song  of  barren  love  which 
others  were  to  take  up  after  him.  Hating,  with  all 
his  soul  set  on  liberty,  the  coldness  of  law  in  love, 
he  denounced  marriage,  symbolised  as  a  myrtle  tree  : 

Why  should  I  be  bound  to  thee, 
O  my  lovely  Myrtle-tree  ? 
Love,  free  Love,  cannot  be  bound 
To  any  tree  that  grows  on  ground. 

O  !  how  sick  and  weary  I 
Underneath  my  Myrtle  lie.1 

And  this  love  of  love  for  its  own  sake  leads  Blake 
into  that  rising  tide  of  humanism  which  we  have 
marked  in  Cowper. 

His  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  little  boy  sweeps, 
to  the  poor  neglected  children,  to  the  lost,  aimless, 
wandering  multitudes  who  have  missed  the  road  of 
life.  With  an  eye  keen  to  note  suffering,  and  a  heart 
willing  to  relieve  it  so  far  as  his  own  scanty  resources 
allowed  him,  Blake  had  learned  the  great  lesson  of 

i  In  (i  Myrtle  Shade, 
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London's  streets.  He  had  felt  the  fascination  they 
so  plentifully  exert  upon  men  of  his  temper,  in 
noting  the  various  types  of  character,  the  thousand 
differences  of  fortune,  that  present  themselves  to  be 
read  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  : 

I  wander  thro'  each  charter'd  street, 
Near  where  the  charter'd  Thames  doth  flow, 

And  mark  in  every  face  I  meet 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

In  every  cry  of  every  Man, 

In  every  Infant's  cry  of  fear, 
In  every  voice,  in  every  ban, 
•     The  mind-forg'd  manacles  I  hear.  l 

Such  in  general  was  Blake's  conception  of  love. 
In  essence  Blake  was  right,  as  he  generally  was  in 
his  conceptions.  How  far  he  was  wrong  in  his 
neglect  of  the  difficulties  of  putting  them  into 
complete  practice,  it  is  of  no  profit  to  discuss  here. 
The  interminable  argument  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  principle  and  expediency,  cannot 
be  settled  in  these  pages — '•nor  in  any  other.  To  be 
proved  or  disproved  it  must  be  tried.  But  before 
dismissing  Blake  as  an  impracticable  enthusiast  (and 
if  we  do  so,  we  must  be  consistent  and  place  Christ 
in  the  same  category),  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  Blake,  in  claiming  the  right  to  practise  prin- 
ciples with  unswerving  fidelity,  could  at  least  point 
to  the  crying  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  ask  his 
opponents  whether  at  the  worst  his  own  method 
could  be  productive  of  more  evil  than  the  logic  of 
compromise,  the  system  of  doubt,  and  whether  if 
humanity  had  only  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  try 
it,  it  might  not  result  in  a  better  world. 

This  conception  of  love  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  brought  Blake  with  unabated  zeal  into 
denunciation  of  the  orthodox  Church.  The  child  of 
a  dissenting  home,  the  child  of  an  age  which  saw  a 
great  evangelical  revival  and  the  origin  of  what  was 
to  become  a  vast  Church  of  dissenters  (a  revival 
produced  largely  by  the  somnolence  of  the  Established 

i  /  wander  thro'  each  charter'd  street. 
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Church  of  that  day),  Blake  denounced  its  laxity  in 
social  welfare,  the  blindness  of  its  orthodoxy,  with 
all  the  fire  of  the  new  "  enthusiasm/' 

Into  the  details  of  Blake's  own  religious  beliefs  we 
do  not  propose  to  enter.  They  obviously  changed 
from  time  to  time,  and  if  finally  reduced  to  a  com- 
plete and  coherent  system,  it  has  never  yet  been 
coherently  expounded.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
details  of  his  religious  system,  if  system  he  had, 
have  no  intimate  bearing  upon  his  lyrical  work. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  this  connection  is  to  know 
Blake's  general  attitude  to  Christianity. 

Anger  at  the  unspiritual,  materialistic  character 
of  the  Church,  at  its  lack  of  mystical  and  spiritual 
vision,  at  its  acquiescence  in  social  wrong,  at  its 
assumption  of  that  moral  law  and  authority  which 
in  his  own  eyes  were  so  great  a  curse,  made  of  Blake 
in  his  earliest  period  an  opponent  of  Christianity. 
He  did  not  apparently  distinguish  between  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  preach 
and  practise  that  teaching.  But  about  the  end  of 
the  century  a  change  took  place  in  Blake's  attitude 
to  the  Christian  faith,  though  not  to  the  Christian 
Churches.  It  was  apparently  not  so  much  a  change 
in  his  own  beliefs,  as  a  reconciling  of  them  with  the 
words  of  Christ,  by  putting  upon  the  utterances  in 
the  New  Testament  an  interpretation  to  which 
orthodox  believers  would  undoubtedly  refuse  assent. 
Blake's  acceptance  of  Christianity,  in  short,  was 
not  one  which  would  in  the  smallest  degree  reconcile 
him  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Churches. 
It  was  rather  a  weaving  of  the  words  of  Christ  into 
the  pattern  of  his  own  system  of  philosophy  and 
belief. 

"  In  one  of  his  conversations,"  says  the  stolid 
Tatham  in  his  Life  of  Blake,  "  Paine  said  that 
religion  was  a  law  and  a  tie  to  all  able  minds.  Blake, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  what  he  was  always  assert- 
ing, that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  a  perfect  law  of 
liberty."  ' 

1  Russell,  Life  and  Letters  of  Blake,  p.  40. 
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11  In  his  early  mystical  books/'  says  another 
writer  in  an  examination  of  Blake's  belief,  "he  is 
uncompromisingly  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  and 
one  of  the  striking  points  in  the  work  of  this  period 
is  the  careful  avoidance  in  his  own  symbolism  of 
any  expression  which  has  the  least  affinity  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  later  we  find  Jesus 
becomes  the  central  figure  of  Blake's  mystical  belief, 
and  the  Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection 
appear,  interpreted  in  Blake's  own  way,  as  parts  of 
a  divine  scheme  of  regeneration.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  formal  religion  and  theology  are  denounced  as 
strongly  as  ever,  .  .  .  but  Blake  now  becomes  the 
apostle  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  against  the  perverted 
Christianity  of  the  Churches."  l 

In  a  letter  to  Butts  dated  January  10,  1802, 
Blake  writes  with  as  much  "  enthusiasm  "  as  a  new 
convert  of  the  revival : 

"  The  thing  I  have  most  at  heart — more  than  life 
or  all  that  seems  to  make  life  comfortable  without — 
is  the  interest  of  true  religion  and  science."  * 

Blake  even  employs  the  general  catch-words  of 
dissent,  and,  like  contemporary  followers  of  Wesley, 
sees  visions.  He  describes  himself  as  "  a  soldier  of 
Christ,"  and  adds,  "  I  am  under  the  direction  of 
messengers  from  heaven,  daily  and  nightly."  3  The 
change  indeed  came  while  Blake  was  at  Felpham, 
between  1800  and  1803,  the  "  three  years'  slumber 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ocean."  In  November,  1802, 
Blake  writes  with  all  the  excitement  of  genuine 
"  enthusiasm  "  : 

"  And  now  let  me  finish  with  assuring  you  that, 
though  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  I  am  so  no  longer. 
I  am  again  emerged  into  the  light  of  day  ;  I  still 
and  shall  to  eternity  embrace,  Christianity,  and  adore 
Him  who  is  the  express  image  of  God  ;  but  I  have 
travelled  through  perils  and  darkness  not  unlike  a 

i  Wallis,  Primitia,  pp.  20-1. 

z  Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Russell,  pp.  99-100. 

3  Ibid.,  January  10,  1802.     p.  roo. 
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champion.  I  have  conquered,  and  shall  go  on  con- 
quering. Nothing  can  withstand  the  fury  of  my 
course  among  the  stars  of  God  and  in  the  abysses 
of  the  accuser.  My  enthusiasm  is  still  what  it  was, 
only  enlarged  and  confirmed." ' 

As  one  critic  has  aptly  pointed  out,  such  lines  as 
those  of  Tirzah — 

The  death  of  Jesus  set  me  free  : 
Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 

"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Methodist  movement  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  Blake."  8 

"  His  constant  use  of  the  expressions,"  this  same 
writer  continues,  '  '  the  Lamb  of  God  '  and  '  the 
Divine  Lamb  '  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  apart  from 
their  association  with  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, which  appears  even  more  prominently  in  a  pas- 
sage in  Milton  (p.  20, 1.  55)  where  Blake  speaks  of  the 
great  fallacy  of  denying  '  the  value  of  the  Saviour's 
blood/  It  may  not  be  without  significance  that 
this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reference  to  White- 
field  and  Wesley  as  the  two  witnesses  who  are  slain 
by  the  Churches,  the  forces  of  mundane  error."3 

Blake  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  a  Church  which 

1  Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Russell,  p.  106. 

2  Wallis,   Blake's    Symbolism,    Primitia,   p.    31.     It  is    possible    that 
Blake  owed  something  to  Watts's  Hymns  ;    cf."  From  the  fair  chambers 
of  the  east  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  (Watts,  Works,  1810,  IV,  276) 
and  "  When  from  the  chambers  of  the  East  "  (Divine  Songs  for  Children, 
Ibid.,  IV,  400)  with  Blake's  "  Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East  "   (To  the 
Muses,  Poetical  Sketches}.     Milton  has  :    "Of  his  chamber  in  the  east  " 
(Comus,  101).     It  is  too,  I  believe,  possible  that  such  verses  as  the  following 
from  Watts's  Moral  Songs  for  Children,  suggested  much  of  Blake's  Songs 
of  Innocence  and  Experience.     The  title  is  significant : 

Song  2.     Innocent  Play 

Abroad  in  the  meadows  to  see  the  young  lambs, 
Run  sporting  about  by  the  side  of  their  dams, 

With  fleeces  so  clean  and  so  white  ; 
Or  a  nest  of  young  doves  in  a  large  open  cage, 
When  they  play  all  in  love,  without  anger  or  rage, 
How  much  we  may  learn  from  the  sight ! 

Watts,  Works,  IV,  402. 
Cf.  also  Watts's  Cradle  Hymn,  Ibid.,  p.  404. 

3  Wallis,  Blake's  Symbolism,  Primitia,  pp.  31-2. 
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in  his  own  opinion  blasphemed  the  very  name  of 
Christ : 

The  vision  of  Christ  that  thou  dost  see 

Is  my  vision's  greatest  enemy. 

Thine  loves  the  same  world  that  mine  hates  ; 
Thy  heaven  doors  are  my  hell  gates.1 

Blake  saw  and  revered  the  power  in  Christ,  His  energy 
and  relentless  will : 

Was  Jesus  humble  ?  or  did  He 
Give  any  proofs  of  humility  ? 2 

And  later  he  states  his  belief  in  the  divine  in  humanity, 
the  human  in  the  divine  : 

Thou  art  a  Man  :  God  is  no  more  : 
Thy  own  Humanity  learn  to  adore, 
For  that  is  My  spirit  of  life.3 

Blake  emphasises  in  this  poem  the  opposition  of 
Jesus  to  the  conceptions  of  his  own  day,  and  describes 
how  the  new  law  of  Christ  abolished  the  law  of 
Moses  : 

He  laid  His  hand  on  Moses'  law  ; 

The  ancient  Heavens,  in  silent  awe, 

Writ  with  curses  from  pole  to  pole, 

All  away  began  to  roll.4 

And  the  poem  concludes  with  the  ironical  remark  : 

I  am  sure  this  Jesus  will  not  do, 
Either  for  Englishman  or  Jew. 

Blake  attacked  the  Church  for  its  lack  of  interest 
in  social  welfare. 

Dear  mother,  dear  mother,  the  Church  is  cold, 

But  the  Ale-house  is  healthy  and  pleasant  and  warm,5 

expresses  his  realisation  of  the  fact  that  purely 
spiritual  comfort  to  those  in  physical  distress  was 
not  the  Christian  ideal. 

Nothing,  however,  roused  Blake  to  more  bitter 

i  The  Everlasting  Gospel.  8  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

•  The  Little  Vagabond. 
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and  indignant  protest  than  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  to  his  own  theory  of  a  complete,  unfettered, 
infinite  love,  which  should  know  no  bounds.  When 
he  saw  in  the  Church  "  that  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service,"  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once  defined 
it,  his  indignation  led  him  to  portray  it  in  the  most 
vivid  and  sinister  symbolism.  In  The  Garden  of 
Love  he  wrote  of  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Church 
blighting  the  joy  of  natural  love  : 

I  went  to  the  Garden  of  Love, 

And  saw  what  I  never  had  seen  : 
A  Chapel  was  built  in  the  midst, 

Where  I  used  to  play  on  the  green. 

And  the  gates  of  this  Chapel  were  shut, 
And  "  Thou  shalt  not  "  writ  over  the  door  ; 

So  I  turn'd  to  the  Garden  of  Love 
That  so  many  sweet  flowers  bore  ; 

And  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  graves, 

And  tomb-stones  where  flowers  should  be  ; 

And  priests  in  black  gowns  were  walking  their  rounds, 
And  binding  with  briars  my  joys  and  desires. 

In  another  poem  of  haunting  imagery,  but  too  long 
to  quote,  Blake  expresses  a  similar  idea  of  a  per- 
verted Church. 

I  saw  a  Chapel  all  of  gold, 

he  sings,  and  then  describes  how  a  serpent  rose  up 
in  the  doorway  and  tore  down  the  golden  hinges  : 

And  along  the  pavement  sweet, 
Set  with  pearls  and  rubies  bright, 

All  his  shining  length  he  drew, 
Till  upon  the  altar  white 

Vomiting  his  poison  out 

On  the  Bread  and  on  the  Wine. 
So  I  turn'd  into  a  sty, 

And  laid  me  down  among  the  swine. 

Of  love  as  the  central  fact  of  Blake's  philosophy, 
life,  and  therefore  of  his  religion,  we  have  already 
spoken.  But  a  central  principle  of  love  carries  with 
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it  an  almost  equally  fundamental  principle  of  for- 
giveness. 

Mutual  Forgiveness  of  each  vice, 

Such  are  the  Gates  of  Paradise,1 

he  sang,  and  for  him  it  was  a  fixed  belief. 

To  preach  Mercy  to  men  was  not  the  least  impor- 
tant element  in  Blake's  mission,  and  in  his  short 
lyric,  Morning,  he  gave  to  it  noble  expression  : 

To  find  the  Western  path, 
Right  thro'  the  Gates  of  Wrath 

I  urge  my  way  ; 
Sweet  Mercy  leads  me  on 
With  soft  repentant  moan  : 

I  see  the  break  of  day. 

To  remember  a  wrong,  to  seek  revenge,  was  to  plant 
a  "  Poison  Tree/'  as  he  called  it,  from  which  could 
come  good  to  none. 

I  was  angry  with  .my  friend  : 

I  told  my  wrath,  my  wrath  did  end. 

I  was  angry  with  my  foe  : 

I  told  it  not,  my  wrath  did  grow.2 

Cruelty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
that  cruelty  which  arises  from  adherence  to  religious 
laws  at  the  cost  of  violating  the  supreme  law  of 
Divine  Love,  roused  all  the  passion  in  Blake.  He 
saw  how  truly  divine  was  human  love,  how  truly 
evil  was  law  which  excused  its  cruelty  under  the 
cloak  of  religion  ;  and  in  A  Little  Boy  Lost,  in  which 
a  young  child,  failing  as  yet  to  understand  love,  is 
cruelly  sacrificed  by  the  priest,  we  find  a  symbol  of 
religious  intolerance,  of  the  evil  that  comes  from 
violating  the  law  of  love,  and  also  of  Blake's  concep- 
tion of  the  Church's  attitude  to  childhood. 

But  in  his  lyrics  the  essentially  religious  nature  of 
Blake  finds  expression  chiefly  in  praise  of  abstract 
virtues.  These  abstractions  were  of  course  the 
stock-in-trade  of  eighteenth-century  moralists.  But 
Blake  deals  with  them  in  a  way  all  his  own.  He  does 

1  The  Gates  of  Paradise.  a  A  Poison  Tree. 
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not  personify  them  in  the  crude,  unconvincing  manner 
of  his  day,  making  of  them  carved  angels,  or  unreal 
statues.  For  us,  as  for  himself,  they  become  signi- 
ficant figures,  great  forces  which  spring  from  God  and 
work  through  humanity  : 

To  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 

All  pray  in  their  distress  ; 
And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 

Return  their  thankfulness. 

For  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 

Is  God,  our  Father  dear, 
And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love, 

Is  man,  His  child  and  care. 

For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart, 

Pity,  a  human  face, 
And  Love,  the  human  form  divine, 

And  Peace,  the  human  dress.1 

With  Blake  indeed  we  see  the  change  in  poetry 
from  the  eighteenth-century  fashion  of  heavy  moralis- 
ing didacticism,  to  the  modern  method,  by  which  a 
poem  carries  no  lesson,  but  teaches  only  as  life  teaches 
by  becoming  an  experience. 

In  On  Another's  Sorrow  pity  is  taught  by  no  rule 
of  thumb,  but  embodies  itself  in  concrete  reality. 
How  real  Blake  makes  the  abstraction  of  his  mystical 
universal  love,  into  which,  as  into  an  ocean,  sorrow 
cannot  enter  in  one  part,  without  affecting  the  whole  : 

Can  I  see  another's  woe, 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  too  ? 
Can  I  see  another's  grief, 
And  not  seek  for  kind  relief  ? 


Think  not  thou  canst  sigh  a  sigh 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  by  ; 
Think  not  thou  canst  weep  a  tear, 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  near. 

O  !  He  gives  to  us  His  joy 
That  our  grief  He  may  destroy  ; 
Till  our  grief  is  fled  and  gone 
He  doth  sit  by  us  and  moan. 

1  The  Divine  Image.     Cf.  supra,  pp.  391,  400-1. 
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In  the  same  manner  Blake  gives  reality  to  evil  pas- 
sions, as  in  Earth's  Answer : 

Earth  rais'd  up  her  head 

From  the  darkness  dread  and  drear. 

Her  light  fled, 

Stony  dread  ! 

And  her  locks  cover'd  with  grey  despair. 

"  Prison'd  on  wat'ry  shore, 

Starry  Jealousy  does  keep  my  den  : 

Cold  and  hoar, 

Weeping  o'er, 

I  hear  the  Father  of  the  Ancient  Men." 

Whatever  the  song-note,  the  rhythm  of  these  poems 
dealing  with  moral  qualities,  the  imagery  is  always 
intensely  real.  How  packed  with  such  vivid  sym- 
bolism is  Blake's  Human  Abstract  in  which  we  see 
"  Cruelty  knitting  a  snare  "  and  Humility  taking 
root  under  ground,  while  Mystery  spreads  its  shade 
overhead  like  the  foliage  of  some  cosmic  tree,  and 
the  "  fruit  of  Deceit  "  is  "  ruddy  and  sweet  to  eat ' 
The  symbolism  of  so  much  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  its  poetic  moralising  was  essentially  artificial, 
rhetorical,  unsatisfactory;  but  Blake  seems  to  get 
the  inevitable  image  and  to  express  it  with  an  exqui- 
site felicity  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  inevitable 
form.  Even  when  he  takes  so  stereotyped  a  symbol 
as  an  angel,  he  gives  to  it  with  exquisite  skill  a  beauty 
all  his  own.  The  angel  was  a  most  common  symbol 
in  eighteenth-century  poetry.  There  is  hardly  a 
book  of  verse  of  the  day  which  does  not  show  them 
in  its  copper-plates  and  woodcuts,  very  fat,  plump, 
fleshy,  and  naked  save  for  some  convenient  fringe  of 
flying  scarf,  which  serves  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  police.  Angels  of  this  type  were  indeed 
everywhere.  There  never  was  so  constant  and  con- 
tinuous an  angelic  visitation  since  Adam  and  Eve 
were  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  this  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Sometimes  these  angels 
are  called  the  Muses  ;  they  take  the  pagan  names  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  they  are  the  same  angels, 
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equally  fat  and  substantial,  fed  apparently  on  no 
angelic  diet,  but  on  "  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England/' 
They  appear  (with  some  lack  of  due  decorum  perhaps) 
to  Young  lost  in  his  nightly  thinking  ;  they  gaze 
at  us  from  the  pages  of  Akenside  ;  they  hold  a 
reception  round  Blair's  Grave.  In  all  states  of 
dress  and  undress,  with  harps  and  trumpets,  viols 
and  lutes  (a  veritable  German  band  they  are,  in 
Dodsley's  Collection),  either  as  bona-fide  Christian 
angels  seated  on  tombstones,  or  as  pagan  deities, 
classic  Muses  resting  on  the  more  salubrious  slopes 
of  Olympus  or  Parnassus,  or  flying  or  falling,  grace- 
ful but  usually  wingless,  through  an  atmosphere 
which  defies  apparently  all  the  natural  laws  of 
Newton. 

In  his  pictorial  art  Blake's  angels  differ  very 
widely  from  this  angelic  type  of  his  day,  but  less 
widely  than  does  that  of  the  following  poem  : 

I  heard  an  Angel  singing 
When  the  day  was  springing  : 
"  Mercy.  Pity,  Peace 
Is  the  World's  release." 

Thus  he  sang  all  day 
Over  the  new-mown  hay, 
Till  the  sun  went  down, 
And  haycocks  looked  brown. 

There  was  something  new.  To  place  his  angel 
amongst  new-mown  hay,  and  make  it  able  to 
stand  the  test  was  no  small  achievement.  An 
ordinary  average  angel  will  do  for  a  tombstone  or 
Parnassian  environment,  but  it  needed  an  archangel 
of  Blake's  own  design  to  sing  in  the  sunlight  over 
the  haycocks. 

Such,  then,  was  Blake's  thought,  his  mental 
attitude  to  the  world.  In  the  few  pages  left  to  us  we 
may  take  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  effect  of  Blake's 
thought  upon  his  position  as  poet,  at  the  expression 
he  gave  to  this  thought  in  his  verse. 

As  a  poet,  an  artist,  Blake  stands  apart  from  his 
age  by  his  mysticism,  and  to  his  mystic  tempera- 
27 
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ment  we  owe  most  of  the  high  inspiration  of  his 
lyrical  work.  The  mystic  made  the  poet  at  first, 
just  as  it  killed  the  poet  in  the  end.  Even  in  this 
earliest  period  of  childlike  song  the  mystic  spirit 
was  at  work  in  him,  and  song  was  largely  its 
utterance.  His  children  are  symbolic.  Not  probably 
fixed  symbols  in  a  strange,  bewildering  vocabulary 
of  definite  mystical  system,  but  full  of  the  deeper 
meaning  given  by  that  vague,  more  truly  mystical 
spirit  which,  inarticulate  in  thought  and  word,  knows 
only  by  intuition,  and  beyond  the  realm  of  system 
seeks  no  systematic  form.  The  Little  Boy  Lost  and 
The  Little  Boy  Found  in  the  Songs  of  Innocence  have 
their  source  of  inspiration  in  the  innate  mysticism 
of  Blake's  temperament.  The  same  spirit  breathes 
through  his  songs  of  The  Tiger  and  The  Fly.  It  is 
present  in  The  Little  Girl  Lost  and  The  Little  Girl 
Found.  It  plays  over  stanzas  of  Infant  Sorrow  and 
The  Human  Abstract.  It  lights  with  flashes  of  mean- 
ing and  limitless  suggestion  the  obscurity  of  The 
Mental  Traveller ,  The  Crystal  Cabinet,  and  The  Grey 
Monk.  It  is  the  texture  from  which  Blake  wove  his 
Auguries  of  Innocence. 

The  mysticism  in  Blake's  earlier,  lyrical  work  is 
that  type  of  mysticism,  that  power  of  deeper  insight, 
of  a  recognition  of  non-material  values,  of  the 
world  behind  the  real,  of  the  mystery  at  the  heart  of 
the  universe,  which  we  have  since  grown  to  expect 
from  the  lyric  poet  of  high  inspiration  if  he  attempt 
to  sing  of  anything  other  than  the  simple  joy  of 
material  existence. 

Whatever  ultimate  value  the  so-called  Prophetic 
Books  of  Blake  may  possess,  his  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  prophet,  as  a  seer,  in  poetry,  is  one  established 
not  by  those  obscure  works,  but  by  those  early  poems 
whose  inspiration  is  the  poet's  deeper  vision  into 
the  vesture  of  life  and  of  the  world.  For  poetry, 
Blake  the  prophet  is  no  foreteller  of  things  to  be, 
but  a  forthteller  of  truths  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
understanding  and  revealed  unto  babes. 

Blake    soon    openly    claimed    to    be    a    divinely 
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inspired  prophet,  as  his  Introduction  to  the  Songs 
of  Experience  fully  shows,  but  it  is  not  to — 

The  Bard 
Who  present,  past,  and  future,  sees, 

that  we  pay  our  homage,  but  to  him  who  saw 
deeper  into  the  spirit  behind  the  universe,  into  the 
infinite  significance  of  the  apparently  trivial,  and  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  apparently  temporary. 

This  power  was  a  part  of  his  great  central  theory 
of  Imagination.  In  a  time  of  spiritual  and  imagina- 
tive want,  Blake  sowed  the  seed  of  a  spiritual  and 
imaginative  harvest  which  we  are  reaping  even 
to-day.  In  this  too  he  was  a  prophet,  a  forerunner. 
He  had  received  the  message  of  the  new  spirit  that 
was  already  blowing  over  the  world,  and  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  its  proclamation.  To  him  Imagina- 
tion was  the  supreme  reality.  It  comprehended 
Love,  Divinity,  Humanity.  It  was  his  philosoprry, 
his  religion,  his  morality.  The  world  of  Imagination 
was  for  Blake  that  of  Divine  Humanity,  or  Jesus. 
From  the  union  of  Imagination  and  that  eternal 
Love  in  which  he  lived,  there  sprang  an  Imaginative 
Sympathy  which  revealed  to  him  the  universe  in  a 
new  and  strange  light,  which  made  of  the  poet  a 
prophet  and  a  seer.  And  to  this  seer  there  came 
Vision.  He  saw  strange  sights  hidden  from  un- 
anointed  eyes.  The  fairies  had  been  long  dead  in 
English  poetry.  Blake,  as  was  fitting,  saw  a  fairies' 
funeral — and  he  helped  to  restore  the  fairies  to  life, 
as  his  poem  The  Fairy  shows.  Fairies  indeed  were 
all  about  him.  They  leaped  upon  his  knee,  and 
attended  him  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  he 
went  to  church.  From  this  whole-hearted  belief  in 
imagination,  there  came  dreams.  It  was  a  belief 
so  deep,  that  the  poet  tells  in  one  of  his  works 
how  he  asked  :  "  Does  a  firm  persuasion  that  a 
thing  is  so  make  it  so  ?  '  And  the  reply  came, 
"  All  poets  believe  that  it  does,  and  in  ages  of 
imagination  this  firm  persuasion  removed  mountains ; 
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but  many  are  not  capable  of  a  firm  persuasion  of 
anything/'  1 

Hence  there  came  into  poetry  with  Blake  that 
land  of  dreams  which  was  to  capture  the  imagination 
of  the  poets  who  followed  him. 

The  Land  of  Dreams  is  better  far, 
Above  the  light  of  the  morning  star,2 

sang  Blake,  and  for  a  time  the  world  believed  him, 
but  that  was  not  immediately. 

Holding  devoutly  as  he  did  these  beliefs  in 
Imagination  and  Vision  and  a  mystic  faith,  Blake's 
feeling  for  Nature  is,  not  unnaturally,  a  feeling 
entirely  his  own.  He  is  not  of  those  poets  like 
Thomson  and  Cowper  who  seek  to  show  Nature  in  her 
most  familiar  aspects,  without  any  touch  of  the 
supernatural  or  introspective.  It  is  true  that  in  his 
earliest  poems  Blake  followed  the  fashion  common 
since  the  days  of  Thomson  and  wrote  short  poems  on 
the  Seasons.  They  were,  however,  better  than  most 
of  the  time,  and  not  uninfluenced  by  the  style  of 
Collins  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  they  point 
forward  to  Keats.  But  these  productions  were  only 
the  work  of  his  youth. 

"  To  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  imagination,  Nature  is 
Imagination  itself/'  he  writes  in  1799 '  '»  " tms 
world  is  a  world  of  imagination  and  vision." 

And  so  at  first  Nature  was  lighted  up  for  him  by 
gleams  of  the  infinite.  "  My  senses  discovered 
the  infinite  in  everything/'  he  once  wrote  in  the 
person  of  Isaiah.*  Sitting  on  the  sands  at  Felpham 
one  October  day  in  1800,  he  sees  both  land  and 
sea  in  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 
and  expresses  it  in  a  letter  to  his  patron  Butts  : 

Over  sea,  over  land, 
My  eyes  did  expand 
Into  regions  of  air, 
Away  from  all  care  ; 

1  Blake's  Poems  (Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell],  ed.  Ellis,  1906, 1,  246. 

2  The  Land  of  Dreams. 

3  Letters,  ed.  Russell.     Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trusler,  August  23,  p.  60. 
*  Works  (Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell],  ed.  Ellis,  I,  246. 
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Into  regions  of  fire, 
Remote  from  desire  ; 
The  light  of  the  morning 
Heaven's  mountains  adorning : 
In  particles  bright, 
The  jewels  of  light 
Distinct,  shone  and  clear. 
Amaz'd  and  in  fear 
I  each  particle  gazed, 
Astonish 'd,  amazed ; 
For  each  was  a  Man 
Human-form'd.     Swift  I  ran. 
For  they  beckon'd  to  me, 
Remote  by  the  sea, 
Saying  :  "  Each  grain  of  sand, 
Every  stone  on  the  land, 
Each  rock  and  each  hill, 
Each  fountain  and  rill, 
Each  herb  and  each  tree, 
Mountain,  hill,  earth,  and  sea, 
Cloud,  meteor,  and  star, 
Are  men  seen  afar." 

Nature,  so  long  as  it  attracts  his  attention,  holds 
it  almost  solely  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  unity 
behind  it.  He  saw  the  world  as  the  garment  of  God 
until,  in  disgust  with  the  finite,  under  the  impulse 
of  his  overwhelming  mysticism,  he  threw  the  garment 
away.  There  are  such  simple  scraps  of  nature  as — 

Merry,  merry  sparrow  ! 
Under  leaves  so  green,1 

or  the  exquisite  song  Night — 

The  sun  descending  in  the  west, 
The  evening  star  does  shine  ; 
The  birds  are  silent  in  their  nest, 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine. 

The  moon,  like  a  flower, 

In  heaven's  high  bower, 

With  silent  delight 

Sits  and  smiles  on  the  night, 

which  in  its  cadences  reminds  us  of  Shelley's  lyrics. 
But  this  simple  appreciation  of  nature,  rendered  all 
the  more  sensitive  and  delicate  by  its  undertone  of 

*  The  Blossom, 
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deeper  significance,  does  not  last  long.  For  a  time 
such  visions  as  that  of  the  good  which  is  over  all, 
seen  in  the  emmet  and  glow-worm,  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  humanity  shown  in  The  Fly,  of  the  unthink- 
ing cruelty  in  nature  symbolised  by  The  Tiger — 
these  are  for  a  time  thoughts  deep  enough  to  give 
the  poet  inspiration,  yet  not  too  remote  to  take 
his  eye  from  nature's  outer  appearance.  When  he 
writes — 

The  Caterpillar  on  the  leaf 
Reminds  thee  of  thy  Mother's  grief,1 

we  are  still  in  the  world  of  reality.  But  when,  in 
his  longing  for  the  infinite,  he  withdraws  from  the 
finite  world,  has  no  use  for  it  even  as  a  symbol,  his 
poetry  fails.  His  vision  becomes  false  and  distorted. 
To  see  a  cloud  of  angels  in  a  sunset  is  the  vision  of 
a  poet,  a  vision  in  which  truth  is  keenly  realised 
and  symbolically  figured.  But  later  when  Blake 
creates  for  himself  a  fantastic  world  in  which  a 
thistle  becomes  "  an  old  man  grey/'  when  the  poet 
finds  himself  in  a  dark  twilit  land  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  love  of  nature  has  departed.  No  longer  does 
he  sing  of  her  as  in  The  Birds  and  The  Wild 
Flower's  Song.  Nature  is  now  the  deceiver,  Tirzah  : 

Thou,  Mother  of  my  mortal  part, 
With  cruelty  didst  mould  my  heart, 
And  with  false  self-deceiving  tears 
Didst  bind  my  nostrils,  eyes  and  ears  ; 

Didst  close  my  tongue  in  senseless  clay, 
And  me  to  mortal  life  betray  : 
The  death  of  Jesus  set  me  free  : 
Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 2 

And  so  the  poet,  in  flying  to  the  salvation  of  Imagina- 
tion (Jesus),  cut  himself  off  from  Nature,  the  primary 
inspiration  of  the  lyric  poet.  In  all  this  thinking 
is  the  influence  of  Berkeley.  In  his  idealism  and  his 
exaggerated  distrust  of  the  senses,  Blake  is  voicing 
the  new  spirit  of  his  time. 

"  What,  then,"  we  may  ask  in  conclusion,  "  did 

1  The  Keys  of  the  Gates,  *  To  Tirzah 
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Blake  do  for  poetry  in  his  day  ?  '  In  the  first  place, 
he  joined  in  the  revolt  against  the  Augustan  tradi- 
tion, against  the  standards  of  Pope,  and  carried  it 
a  stage  farther.  In  his  well-known  and  exquisite 
stanzas  To  the  Muses  he  denounced  the  poetry  of 
the  age  as  essentially  unpoetic.  He  sees  that  the 
poets  of  the  time — 

From  ancient  melody  have  ceas'd, 

and  blames  the  Muses  for  their  desertion  of  a  sacred 
charge  : 

How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoy 'd  in  you  ! 
The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move  ! 
The  sound  is  forc'd,  the  notes  are  few  ! 

And  so  he  called  men  back  to  the  ancient  ways,  with 
fresh  and  vivid  snatches  of  Elizabethan-like  song 
such  as  : 

My  silks  and  fine  arra}^ 
and — 

Memory,  hither  come, 

and  in  rougher  vein— 

When  silver  snow  decks  Susan's  clothes. 

But  he  was  not  without  appreciation  for  the  better 
writers  of  his  own  time.  He  liked  Chatterton's 
Rowley  poems,  and  Macpherson's  Ossian,  and 
apparently  believed  they  were  genuine  ancient  poetry. 
His  early  debt  to  Collins  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  page.  Nowhere  does  it  find  more  exalted 
expression  than  in  Blake's  lines  To  the  Evening  Star  : 

Let  thy  west  wind  sleep  on 

The  lake  ;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes, 
And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver. 

In  his  method  of  personification,  Blake  forms  as  it 
were  a  bridge  between  the  manner  of  Collins  and  that 
of  Keats.  How  similar  in  style  to  Collins's  Ode  to 
Evening  is  Blake's  poem  To  Spring  \  Blake's  song — 

How  sweet  I  roam'd  from  field  to  field, 
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has  many  points  of  affinity  with  Keats's  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,  while  Blake's  poem  To  Autumn 
is  a  distinct  forerunner  of  Keats's  Autumn  Ode : 

O  Autumn,  laden  with  fruit,  and  stained 
With  the  blood  of  the  grape,  pass  not,  but  sit 
Beneath  my  shady  roof  ;  there  thou  may'st  rest, 
And  tune  thy  jolly  voice  to  my  fresh  pipe, 
And  all  the  daughters  of  the  year  shall  dance  ! 
Sing  now  the  lusty  song  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Despite  the  added  melody  of  Keats,  his  picture  is 
essentially  like  that  of  Blake,  when  the  later  singer 
sees  Autumn — 

Sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies. 

And  in  the  same  way  Blake  also  anticipates  the 
manner  of  Shelley.1  In  his  mysticism  Blake  forms 
a  link  between  that  of  Dante  and  Milton  and  the 
later  mystic  fire  of  Shelley,  as  one  critic  of  Blake  has 
aptly  remarked.2 

But  apart  from  any  distinct  system  of  mysticism, 
Blake  anticipates  Shelley  in  revealing  the  poet  as  the 
prophet,  the  seer,  one  who  sees  deeper  into  life  than 
the  average  man.  Like  Shelley,  he  takes  us  into 
a  vast,  mysterious  world  of  gigantic  forms  of  good 
and  evil,  who  mould  the  destinies  of  men.  In 
the  prophetic  books,  and  even  in  the  later  lyrics,  we 
gain  glimpses  of  that  shadow-land  which  lives  in 
Shelley's  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus  Unbound. 
And  Blake  also  anticipates  Shelley  in  the  cadences 
of  his  song,  and  at  times  in  the  expression  of  his  cos- 
mic sorrow.  He  too  knows  that 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song, 

1  v.  Poetical  Works  of  Shelley,  ed.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  5  vols.,    1892. 
(Aldine  ed.  :  Vol.  I,  p.  145,  note,  and  II,  p.  270,  note.) 

2  Berger's  Blake,  p.  74. 
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as  Shelley  sang  later.     But  long  before,  Blake  saw 

himself — 

Weaving  to  dreams  the  Sexual  strife, 
And  weeping  over  the  Web  of  Life.1 

Nothing  could  more  concisely  describe  the  later  poet 
than  this  couplet  does.  Blake  anticipated  Shelley 
as  a  prophet  of  revolution,  of  liberty  in  life  and  love, 
of  love  as  the  great  healer,  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  universe. 

In  the  cadence  and  nameless  grace  of  pure,  un- 
sophisticated song,  as  well  as  in  that  of  darker  and 
deeper  lyric,  Blake  anticipates  Shelley  : 

Turn  away  no  more  ; 

Why  wilt  thou  turn  away  ? 

The  starry  floor, 

The  wat'ry  shore, 

Is  giv'n  thee  till  the  break  of  day.2 

Does  not  the  haunting  cadence  we  inevitably  asso- 
ciate with  Shelley  ring  through  those  lines  of 
Blake's  ?  And  again,  when  Blake  sings — 

Lo  !  to  the  vault 

Of  paved  heaven, 
With  sorrow  fraught 

My  notes  are  driven  : 
They  strike  the  ear  of  Night, 

Make  weep  the  eyes  of  Day  ; 
They  make  mad  the  roaring  winds, 

And  with  tempests  play,3 

he  is  writing  in  the  manner  of  the  poet  who  followed 
him,  as  also  in  the  poem,  Night,  already  quoted.4 
There  is  a  touch  also  of  the  greatness  of  Shelley's 
idealism  in  those  visions  which  Blake  tried  to  express 
in  poem  and  picture,  in  his  dauntless  following  of 
that  mystic  vision  which  bathed  all  life  in  a  divine 
splendour.  For  both,  life  was  a  great  adventure, 
an  endless  quest : 

Seeking  the  eternal,  which  is  always  present  to  the  wise.5 

1  The  Gates  of  Paradise.  3  Mad  Song. 

2  Introduction  to  Songs  of  Experience.  4  V.  supra,  p.  421, 

*   Volt,  Night  IX,  170. 
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They  passed  through  life  heedless  of  the  material, 
the  conventional,  the  insignificant,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  those  pilot  stars  of  the  spirit,  which  shone  for 
them  alone. 

Time  may  rage,  but  rage  in  vain. 
For  above  Time's  troubled  fountains, 
On  the  great  Atlantic  Mountains, 
In  my  Golden  House  on  high, 
There  they  shine  eternally.1 

So  sang  the  earlier  poet  in  language  that  might 
equally  well  be  that  of  the  later  one. 

And  if  Blake  anticipated  in  some  way  Shelley  and 
Keats,  he  no  less  anticipated  in  others  the  work  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  Lyrical  Ballads.  It 
is  true  that  later,  when  his  mysticism  had  grown  so 
obscure  as  to  alienate  him  from  Nature,  he  denounced 
Wordsworth's  devotion  to  Nature  as  atheism,  but 
none  the  less  they  shared  a  real  foundation  of  common 
sympathy,  as  Wordsworth's  praise  of  Blake's  earlier 
lyrics  shows.2 

The  simplicity,  the  child-like  joy  in  the  Songs  of 
Innocence,  the  mystic  insight  that  could  be  detected 
even  there,  were  shared  by  the  writer  of  Lyrical 
Ballads.  Both  were  of  the  "  New  Poetry."  Both 
were  manifestations  of  the  new  spirit  abroad  in  the 
world.  Blake  was  not  copied,  indeed  he  was  for 
long  almost  unknown.  The  works  which  so  resemble 
his  own,  which  take  so  much  of  his  spirit  and  express 
it  in  more  finished  artistry  than  his  impatience 
would  allow  him  to  do,  are  not  derivative  works, 
but  co-ordinate  ;  they  are  all  alike  the  result  of  the 
same  impulse  moving  the  world  of  that  day. 

Thus  it  is  that  Blake  points  to  new  ideals  in  poetry. 
Imagination,  the  Poetic  Spirit,  Love,  these  were  to 
him  one  great  ultimate  whole.  Henceforth  the  poet 
who  pretends  to  more  than  simple,  artless  song  must 
justify  himself  as  a  "  seer,"  a  prophet,  as  one  who  sees 
deep  into  the  core  of  life.  Lyric  is  destined  hence- 
forth to  deal  not  only  with  simple  individual  emotion, 

1  The  Caverns  of  the  Grave  I've  seen. 

9  v.  Cra,bb  Robinson's  Diary,  ed.  1872,  II,  9,  n,  15,  19, 
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but  also  with  nameless,  cosmic  emotions  of  joy  and 
sorrow  that  sway  the  individual  heart.  The  poet 
becomes  a  spectator  of  vast  tragedies  enacted  in  a 
shadowy  underworld  where  the  passions  that  sway 
humanity  have  their  own  separate  existence.  He 
sees  the  commonest  things  of  life  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  sees  the  wonder  and  beauty  and  amazing 
significance  of  "  commonplace  "  things.  Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  serious  modern  lyric  than  this 
tendency — and  Blake  first  taught  it.  It  is  his  double, 
triple,  and  fourfold  vision. 

To  see  a  World  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  a  Heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 
Hold  Infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

And  Eternity  in  an  hour.1 

That  was  Blake's  great  discovery  to  the  world,  and 
others  voiced  it  after  him.  Tennyson  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  same  vision  when  he  saw  the — 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall ; 

Thompson  saw  it  and  expressed  it  by  the  symbolism 
of  angels  : 

Turn  but  a  stone  and  start  a  wing, 

and  elsewhere  when  he  says  : 

One  grass-blade  in  its  veins 
Wisdom's  whole  flood  contains. 

But  to  these  poets  the  vision  was  not  so  clear  as 
it  was  to  Blake.  Alice  Meynell  well  expresses  the 
impenetrable  veil  which  just  hides  the  mystery,  in 
her  lines  To  a  Daisy  : 

Slight  as  thou  art,  thou  art  enough  to  hide, 
Like  all  created  things,  secrets  from  me, 
And  stand  a  barrier  to  eternity. 

Whether  the  man  who  believed  that  his  vision  had 
pierced  the  veil  of  mystery  was  a  "  madman  "  or 
not,  it  is  unprofitable  to  discuss.  If  we  have  the 
"  faith  "  he  so  vehemently  exalted,  he  will  be  to  us 
a  prophet  in  every  sense,  an  inspired  messenger  of 

i  Auguries  of  Innocence. 
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truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deny  the  truth  of 
his  mystic  faith,  we  may  reasonably  count  him  mad. 
If  we  take  the  attitude  he  so  abhorred,  that  of  Bacon 
and  Newton,  of  the  scientific  spirit,  of  doubt,  we  can 
agree  with  much  that  he  said  and  did,  disagree  with 
much  also,  and,  with  an  open  mind,  come  to  no  deci- 
sion— a  result  he  would  have  detested  most  of  all. 
Right  or  wrong  in  his  faith,  Blake  did  much  for  poetry. 
He  altered  its  spirit  and  thereby  altered  its  form. 
For  the  negations  of  "  reason "  he  substituted 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  intuition ;  for  material- 
ism he  substituted  idealism  and  mystic  vision  ;  for 
the  cleverness  of  "  men  of  the  world  "  he  substituted 
the  innocence  of  childhood  ;  for  didactic  moralising, 
social  verse,  and  sugary  sentimentality  he  substituted 
the  haunting  sweetness  of  song  inspired  by  true 
emotion. 

But  in  reaching  out  from  this  world  to  another 
world  invisible  Blake  did  not  forget  the  actual  affairs 
of  life.  He  brought  dreams  back  to  poetry,  or  rather 
he  brought  poetry  back  to  dreams;  but  they  were 
dreams  that  might  alter  the  actual  world. 

I  give  you  the  end  of  a  golden  string  ; 

Only  wind  it  into  a  ball, 
It  will  lead  you  in  at  Heaven's  gate, 

Built  in  Jerusalem's  wall,1 

he  sang,  but  it  was  no  transcendental  heaven  out  of 
all  relation  to  earth.  He  had  seen  a  great  vision  of 
a  regenerated  v/orld,  and  all  the  fighter  in  him  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal. 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land.2 

That  was  the  ideal  set  forth  in  one  of  his  later  lyrics, 
and  his  life  and  work  testify  to  its  truth. 

A  discussion  of  Blake's  pictorial  art  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  pages  ;  but  there  is  one  design  in  his 

1    Jerusalem.  z  Milton. 
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Gates  of  Paradise  so  expressive  of  his  work  as  a  poet, 
so  suggestive  in  its  appeal,  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  slender  strip  of  foreground  shows  the  edge  of 
the  world.  There,  above  the  dark  abyss,  sil- 
houetted against  a  black  background  of  all-covering 
Night,  lighted  only  by  a  few  scattered  stars  and  a 
far-distant  crescent  moon,  stand  three  diminutive 
human  figures,  isolated  on  the  narrow  strip  of  earth, 
almost  lost  amid  the  menacing  gloom  of  the  illi- 
mitable stellar  spaces.  Two  of  them,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  clasped  together  as  if  to  show  the  slender 
flame  of  human  love  that  for  a  little  lightens  the 
terror  of  the  Infinite,  gaze  up  at  the  silent  stars. 
The  third,  a  man,  is  alone.  Human  love  is  not  for 
him.  He  stands  some  distance  away  from  the 
others,  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  slender  ladder,  by  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  earth 
and  the  silver  crescent  of  the  moon.  Frail  and  slight 
the  thin  stairway  bends  as,  with  upward  gaze  and 
the  rapt  expression  of  unutterable  desire,  he  prepares 
to  mount  its  lowest  rungs.  Beneath  the  design  is 
the  inscription  "  I  want  !  I  want  !  "  Full  of  hidden 
meaning,  this  picture  is  the  answer  of  the  new  spirit 
abroad,  to  the  parting  cry  of  Rasselas  :  "I  have 
already  enjoyed  too  much ;  give  me  something  to 
desire ." 

In  these  few  square  inches  of  design  is  the  key 
to  Blake's  genius.  They  throb  with  the  immense 
vitality,  the  enthusiastic  idealism,  the  ceaseless  urge 
of  the  poet's  mystic  quest.  Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  Augustan  ideals,  nothing  more  sugges- 
tive of  the  new,  vague  longings,  the  inarticulate 
aspirations,  which  were  to  find  expression  in  the 
literature  of  Romance. 

History  has  so  far  failed  to  fulfil  the  vision  which 
inspired  these  prophets  of  revolt,  Blake  and  Shelley. 
The  vision  of  Wealth  and  Power  was  one  much  more 
easily  comprehensible  to  the  world  in  general.  And 
Blake  was  not  ignorant  of  it  in  his  own  day.  But 
in  his  spiritual  solitude  he  found  inspiration.  He 
needed  no  external  aid,  for  within  him  burned  ever 
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the  fire  of  his  idealistic  faith.  Hence  the  modern 
reader,  seeing  him  in  that  night  of  poetry  chanting 
his  strange  songs  beneath  the  morning  star  of  a  new 
poetic  day,  inevitably  thinks  of  Blake's  own  verses 
in  The  Gates  of  Paradise : 

Thou  art  still, 

The  Son  of  Morn  in  weary  Night's  decline, 
The  lost  traveller's  dream  under  the  hill. 
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For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 
Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth. 

A.    W.    E.    O'SHAUGHNESSY,    Ode. 

WITH  the  work  of  Cowper  and  of  Blake,  our  study 
of  eighteenth-century  lyric  reaches  its  close.  With 
these  poets,  the  twilight  of  transition  broadens  into 
the  clear  light  of  the  new  romantic  day.  Before 
the  death  of  Cowper,  and  long  before  the  death  of 
Blake,  new  voices  were  calling  the  age,  more  clearly 
and  insistently,  to  new  lands  of  song.  New  concep- 
tions of  life,  new  ideals  of  art  were  moulding  a  new 
literature  which  was  to  be  far  from  compliance  with 
Augustan  canons.  What  the  earliest  heralds  of 
revolt,  Collins,  Gray,  the  Wartons  and  their  fellows, 
had  seen  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  these  new  poets  of 
romance  were  to  see  face  to  face. 

The  year  1786  saw  the  issue  at  Kilmarnock  of 
Burns's  poems.  In  the  Preface  (despite  an  exag- 
gerated compliment  to  Shenstone)  the  poet  clearly 
states  a  new  poetic  ideal : 

"  Unacquainted  with  the  necessary  requisites  for 
commencing  Poet  by  rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments 
and  manners  he  felt  and  saw  in  himself  and  his 
rustic  compeers  around  him,  in  his  and  their  native 
language/' 

Such  is  Burns's  own  account  of  his  work.  From  a 
cold  universality  poetry  was  to  become  the  expres- 
sion  of  individual  emotion. 
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"  To  transcribe  the  various  feelings,  the  loves,  the 
griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears  in  his  own  breast  ;  .  .  . 
these  were  his  motives  for  courting  the  Muses,  and 
in  these  he  found  Poetry  to  be  its  own  reward/' 1 

Meanwhile  the  century  was  witnessing  the  birth 
of  those  who  were  to  be  the  poetic  leaders  of  the  next 
generation.  In  1770  Wordsworth  was  born.  The 
years  1771  and  1772  saw  the  birth  of  Scott  and 
Coleridge  respectively ;  in  1774  Southey  ;  in  1775 
Lamb  and  Landor.  The  next  stage  in  romance  we 
may  here  date  from  the  birth  of  Byron  in  1788, 
followed  by  that  of  Shelley  in  1792  and  of  Keats  in 
1795.  Meanwhile  the  earliest  writings  of  the  earlier 
group  were  already  appearing.  Before  the  close  of 
the  century  several  editions  of  Southey's  poems  had 
appeared.  Coleridge  and  Lamb  had  also  published 
their  verses  before  the  advent  of  the  new  century. 
In  1795  Landor  published  his  poems.  The  volume 
reveals  little  of  Landor's  later  lyric  gift,  and  shows 
little  break  with  tradition,  but  now  and  again 
something  of  the  new  note  in  lyric  is  heard,  as  when, 
in  stanzas  written  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  May, 
he  sings  (except  for  the  first  line)  in  a  vein  of  simple 
language  remote  from  the  Augustan  style  : 

O  peaceful  day  of  pious  leisure, 
O  what  will  mark  you  as  you  run  ! 

Will  Melancholy  or  will  Pleasure, 
Will  gloomy  clouds,  or  golden  sun  ? 

But  it  was  in  Lyrical  Ballads,  which  appeared  in  1798, 
that  the  voice  of  the  new  age  found  its  clearest 
expression.  In  it  we  find  the  new  spirit,  not  indeed 
free  from  all  vestiges  of  the  old,  but  clearly  recognis- 
able, self-conscious,  shaping  a  definite  end. 

But  the  dethroned  gods  of  Augustanism  were  not 
immediately  destroyed.  Romantic  traits,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  seldom  if  ever  completely  absent 
from  our  literature  ;  nevertheless,  Augustanism  was 

1  Quotations  are  from  Preface  to  Poems  of  1786,  reproduced  in  Poetical 
Works  of  Burns,  ed.  W.  S.  Douglas,  2  vols.,  Kilmarnock,  1876. 
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a  thing  too  real,  too  widespread,  to  be  overthrown 
in  a  night l ;  and  amidst  the  new  light  of  the  romantic 
day,  in  odd  nooks  and  corners,  amongst  poetasters, 
and  imitators,  and  foolish  sentimentalists,  a  debased 
Augustanism,  the  wreckage  of  the  old  order,  changed 
and  weakened  but  still  recognisable,  lingered  even 
in  the  last  years  of  the  century.  It  retained  much  of 
the  form  of  authentic  Augustan  verse,  but  in  the 
place  of  Augustan  stoicism  it  frequently  presents  an 
amazingly  feeble  sentimentality.  The  new  wine  is 
mixed  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
poured  into  the  old  bottles.  The  retreats  to  which 
these  worshippers  of  an  abandoned  faith  fled  were 
Bath,  Lichfield,  and  Florence. 


Oft  have  ye  seen  her,  in  her  classic  bow'rs 

Weave  the  rich  myrtle  round  the  early  rose  ; 
And  grace  with  dearer  joy  the  festive  hours 

Than  vain  parade,  or  idle  mirth  bestows  ; 
While  from  her  glance  benign  young  Genius  caught 
Spirit  to  ope  fresh  mines  of  soul-exalting  thought. 

•  •  «  •  « 

To  her  gay  dome,  that  decks  the  breezy  vale,      j 

Enlighten'd  Pleasure  led  a  jocund  crew, 
And  youths  and  virgins  in  the  vernal  gale, 

With  eager  step  to  her  chaste  river  flew  ; 
While  to  the  inspiring  god,  that  gilds  the  day, 
Pure  the  devotion  rose  in  many  a  glowing  lay.2 

At  Bath,  despite  the  laughter  and  contempt  of 
their  more  enlightened  contemporaries,  a  circle  was 
formed  more  conspicuous  for  social  eminence  than 
for  literary  talent.  The  leader  of  this  group  was 
Anne  Lady  Miller,  who  in  her  villa  at  Batheaston 
provided  the  necessary  mise  en  scene  for  this  poetic 
pantomime.  If  these  people  did  nothing  more  useful, 

1  For  the  reason  of  the  long  delay  in  the  fall  of  the  "  classical  " 
poetry  v.  the  excellent  account  in  L' Evolution  Psychologique  et  la  Litter  a- 
ture    en    Angleterre,  par    Louis    Cazamian,   Paris,   1920,   a   work  which 
unfortunately  the  present  writer  discovered  too  late  to  use  here. 

2  Anna   Seward ;     To  the    Memory    of  Lady  Miller   (Poetical    Works, 
1810,  II,  152). 
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they  at  least  provided  the  gossiping  Walpole  with 
material  for  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury  on 
January  15,  1775  : 

"  You  must  know,   Madam,   that  near  Bath  is 
erected  a  new  Parnassus,  composed  of  three  laurels, 
a  myrtle  tree,  a  weeping-willow,  and  a  view  of  the 
Avon,  which  has  been  new  christened  Helicon.     Ten 
years  ago,  there  lived  a  Madam  Riggs,  an  old  rough 
humourist  who  passed  for  nothing,   married  to  a 
Captain   Miller,   full  of  good-natured  officiousness. 
These  good  folk  were  friends  of  Miss  Rich,  who  carried 
me  to  dine  with  them  at  Bath-Easton,  now  Pindus. 
They  caught  a  little  of  what  was  then  called  taste, 
built  and  planted  and  begot  children,  till  the  whole 
caravan  was  forced  to  go  abroad  to  retrieve.     Alas  ! 
Mrs.  Miller  is  returned  a  beauty,  a  genius,  a  Sappho, 
a  tenth  Muse,  as  romantic  as  Mademoiselle  Scuderi, 
and  as  sophisticated  as  Mrs.  Vesey.     The  Captain's 
fingers  are  loaded  with  cameos,  his  tongue  runs  over 
with  virtu,  and  that  both  may  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  their  own  country,  they  have  intro- 
duced bouts-rimes  as  a  new  discovery.     They  hold 
a  Parnassus  fair  every  Thursday,  give  out  rhymes  and 
themes,  and  all  the  flux  of  quality  at  Bath  contend 
for  the  prizes.     A  Roman  vase  dressed  with  pink 
ribbons  and  myrtles  receives  the  poetry,  which  is 
drawn  out  every  festival ;  six  judges  of  these  Olympic 
games  retire  and  select  the  brightest  compositions, 
which  the  respective  successful  acknowledge,  kneel 
to  Mrs.  Calliope  Miller,  kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  are 
crowned  by  it  with  myrtle,  with — I  don't  know  what. 
You   may    think    this    is    fiction    or    exaggeration. 
Be  dumb,  unbelievers  !     The  collection  is  printed, 
published — Yes  on  my  faith  !     There  are  bouts  rimes 
on  a  buttered  muffin,  made  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  ;  receipts  to  make  them  by  Cory- 
don  the  venerable,  alias  George  Pitt ;    others  very 
pretty,  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  some  by  Lord  Carlisle  ; 
many  by  Mrs.   Miller  herself,   that  have  no  fault 
but  wanting  metre  ;    and  immortality  promised  to 
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her  without  end  or  measure.  In  short,  since  folly, 
which  never  ripens  to  madness  but  in  this  hot  climate, 
ran  distracted,  there  never  was  anything  so  enter- 
taining or  so  dull — for  you  cannot  read  so  long  as 
I  have  been  telling/' l 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which  Walpole 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  childish  amusements 
of  the  Batheaston  poetasters.  Three  days  before, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  he 
had  described  "  the  puppet-show-Parnassus  at  Bath- 
easton "  : 

"  I  have  just  got  Mrs.  Miller's  bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers,"  he  adds,  "  and  have  only  had  time  to  dip 
upon  it,  and  see  how  very  ridiculous  compliments 
undeserved  make  one  !  You  will  there  see  how 
immortality  is  plentifully  promised  to  riddles  and 
bouts  rimes,  and  a  jar  dressed  up  with  ribbons. 
I  once  did  wish  for  fame,  I  own — now  I  dread 
it ;  for  it  is  like  diamonds,  of  little  value,  unless  of 
the  first  water — and  who  would  be  fine  in  Bristol 
stones  ?  "  8 

The  poetic  record  of  this  haunt  of  the  exiled 
Muses,  "  Mrs.  Miller's  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers," 
as  Walpole  calls  it,  consists  of  a  series  of  four 
volumes  entitled,  Poetical  Amusements  at  a  Villa 

1  Letter  to  the  Hon.   Henry  Seymour  Conway  and  the  Countess  of 
Ailesbury  (Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  ed.  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  16  vols., 
London,  1903-5,  IX,  134-5). 

To  the  Preface  of  the  first  volume  of  Poetical  A  musements  is  appended 
the  following  note  on  the  famous  vase  : 

"  This  Vase  was  found  by  a  labouring  man  in  1769  at  Frescati,  near 
the  spot  where  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  stood  the  Tusculanum  of 
Cicero,  and  by  its  workmanship  seems  not  unworthy  of  such  an  owner. 
It  is  at  present  the  receptacle  of  all  the  contending  poetical  morsels  which 
every  other  Thursday  *  (formerly  Friday)  are  drawn  out  of  it  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  read  aloud  by  the  Gentlemen  present,  each  in  his  turn.  Their 
particular  merits  are  afterwards  discussed  by  them  and  prizes  assigned 
to  three  out  of  the  whole  that  appear  to  be  the  most  deserving.  Their 
authors  are  then,  and  not  before,  called  for,  who  seldom  fail  to  be  announced 
either  by  themselves,  or,  if  absent,  by  their  friends.  Then  the  prize  poems 
are  read  a  second  time  to  the  company,  each  by  its  author,  if  present,  if 
not,  by  other  Gentlemen,  and  wreaths  of  Myrtle  presented  publicly  by  the 
Institutress  to  each  successful  writer." — Poetical  Amusements,  I,  vii-viii. 

2  Letters,  IX,  127. 

*  Page  iii  of  same  Preface  says  most  of  the  poets  came  weekly. 
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near  Bath.1  The  verses  in  these  volumes  are  un- 
worthy of  serious  examination.  Many  of  the  poems 
are  bouts  rimes,  the  final  words  of  the  lines  being 
previously  chosen  for  the  poetic  aspirant.  No 
longer  does  the  world  eagerly  devour  the  puerile 
stanzas  of — 

That  circle  so  favour'd,  who,  pleasure  to  seek, 
Assemble  round  Miller's  fam'd  vase  once  a  week.2 

Others  are  mere  riddles  in  verse.  Sometimes  the 
poems  were  written  about  a  set  subject.  One  on 
May  begins  thus  : 

Dryden,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Gay, 
All  have  cull'd  the  sweets  of  May  ; 
Teach  me,  Clio,  then  to  say 
Something  that  is  new  on  May  : 
Phoebus  shoot  your  mildest  ray 
To  bring  forth  the  flowers  of  May  ; 
Philomela  from  the  spray, 
Chaunt  the  pleasures  of  the  May.8 

Many  of  these  poems  abound  with  fulsome  compli- 
ments to  the  host  and  hostess  of  this  accomplished 
literary  circle  : 

Ye  belles,  ye  beaux,  ye  wits,  and  all, 
From  concert,  cotillon,  and  ball, 
Come,  come  with  me,  attend  the  call 
Of  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

No  roof  on  earth  with  hers  can  vie 
For  mirth,  and  easy  pleasantry  ; 
Come,  feast  your  ear,  and  please  your  eye, 
With  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

Amelia's  rising  charms  you'll  see, 

And  hear  the  notes  of  S ,  A ,  B , 

Rehears'd  in  sweetest  melody 
By  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

1  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1775,  and  the  first  edition  was  sold  out 
in  ten  days  (v.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).     The  fourth  volume  appeared  in  1781. 
A  fifth  volume  was  promised  but  apparently  never  appeared,  although 
we  are  informed  that  the  poems  to  be  included  in  this  projected  volume 
are  "  in  no  respect  inferior  to  what  are  here  presented." 

2  Poetical  Amusements,  I,  72.  3  Ibid.,  I,  99. 
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Old  Tully's  vase  you  there  will  find, 
Replete  with  verse  of  every  kind, 
To  form  a  wreath,  the  brow  to  bind 
Of  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

Haste,  haste  then  all,  to  celebrate, 
With  jocund  mirth  and  joy  elate, 
The  easy  pomp  and  happy  state 
Of  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

Pale  Envy,  keep  thou  far  away, — 
In  town  thoult  find  sufficient  prey  ; — 
Nor  near  the  festive  bower  stray 
Of  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

But  hither  prythee  hither  flee, 
Ye  Muses  nine,  and  Graces  three, 
And  follow,  follow,  follow  me 
To  Miller,  at  Batheaston.1 

Walpole  had  met  the  Millers  previously,  having 
dined  with  them  one  evening  some  ten  years  earlier, 
in  1766.*  In  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann  he  gives  us  an  interesting  outline  of 
their  history : 

"  I  have  just  met  with  your  name  in  a  printed 
book,  in  which  your  politeness  is  celebrated.  It  is 
called  Letters  from  Italy  by  an  Englishwoman.  This 
is  a  Mrs.  Miller,  whom  perhaps  you  recollect.  Ten 
years  ago  I  knew  her  and  her  husband,  the  faithful 
companion  of  her  travels,  at  Bath,  near  which  they 
have  a  small  house  and  garden,  in  a  beautiful  spot 
called  Bath  Easton.  They  were  mighty  civil  simple 
people,  living  with  her  mother  Mrs.  Riggs,  a  rough 
kind  of  English  humourist.  They  ran  out  their 
fortune,  and  all  went  to  France  to  repair  it.  In 
France  the  mother  was  left  with  the  grandchildren, 
while  the  fond  pair  resorted  to  Italy.  Thence  they 
returned,  her  head  turned  with  France  and  bouts- 
rimes  ;  his  with  virtu.  They  have  instituted  a  poetic 
academy  at  Bath-Easton,  give  out  subjects  and 
distribute  prizes,  publish  the  prize  verses,  and 
make  themselves  completely  ridiculous  ;  which  is 

1  Poetical  Amusements,  I,  43-5. 

*  V.  Letters,  VII,  54-5.     Walpole  in  this  letter  describes  the  house  and 
grounds  of  Lady  Miller. 
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a   pity,    as    they   are   good-natured,    well-meaning 
people."  l 

Nor  was  Walpole  the  only  critic  interested  in 
"  Mrs.  Miller's  follies  at  Bath  Easton."  •  Boswell 
records  Johnson's  remarks  on  Poetical  Amusements, 
as  follows  : 

"  Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashionable 
people,  which  were  put  into  her  vase  at  Batheaston 
villa,  near  Bath,  in  competition  for  honorary  prizes, 
being  mentioned,  he  held  them  very  cheap  :  '  Bouts 
rimes,'  said  he, '  is  a  mere  conceit,  and  an  old  conceit 
now  ;  I  wonder  how  people  were  persuaded  to  write 
in  that  manner  for  this  lady/  I  named  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  who  wrote  for  the  Vase. 

"JOHNSON:  'He  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains/ 
"  BOSWELL :  'The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
wrote/  "JOHNSON:  'Sir,  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland may  do  what  she  pleases :  nobody 
will  say  anything  to  a  lady  of  her  high  rank.  But 
I  should  be  apt  to  throw  *  *  *  's  verses  in  his 
face/  "  • 

Fanny  Burney  (then  Madame  D'Arblay)  met  the 
Millers  and  their  circle  at  Bath  in  1780.  In  her  diary 
she  has  left  us  some  delightfully  humorous  sketches 
of  these  tonish  candidates  for  poetic  fame. 

"  Lady  Miller/'  she  writes,  "  is  a  round,  plump, 
coarse-looking  dame  of  about  forty,  and  while  all 
her  aim  is  to  appear  an  elegant  woman  of  fashion, 
all  her  success  is  to  seem  an  ordinary  woman  in  very 
common  life,  with  fine  clothes  on.  Her  manners  are 
bustling,  her  air  is  mock-important,  and  her  manners 
very  inelegant. 

"  So  much  for  the  lady  of  Bath  Easton  ;  who, 
however,  seems  extremely  good-natured,  and  who 
is  I  am  sure  extremely  civil."  4 

1  Letters,  IX,  355-6  (April  24,  1776). 

2  Ibid.,  X,  361  (letter  to  Conway,  January  9,  1779). 
8  Life,  ed.  Hill,  II,  336-7. 

4  Madame  D'Arblay's Diary, ed.  Austin Dobson,  6  vols.,  London,  1904-5. 
I,  382. 
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Others  who  contributed  verses  for  the  famous 
Vase  were  Garrick  and  Graves,  while — 

Graceful  Jerningham  benignly  brought 
His  gentle  Muse,  of  bigot  rage  the  foe.1 

There  tender  Whalley  struck  his  silver  lyre 

To  Love  and  Nature  strung. 2 
and — 

Anstey  himself  would  join  the  sportive  band, 
Anstey,  enlivener  of  the  serious  earth.3 

It  was  on  Thursday,  June  8,  1780,  that  Fanny 
Burney  was  entertained  at  Batheaston,  a  diversion 
of  which  she  has  left  us  the  following  account : 

'  The  house  is  charmingly  situated,  well  fitted  up, 
convenient,  and  pleasant,  and  not  large,  but  com- 
modious and  elegant.  Thursday  is  still  their  public 
day  for  company,  though  the  business  of  the  vase 
is  over  for  this  season. 

"  The  room  into  which  we  were  conducted  was 
so  much  crowded  we  could  hardly  make  our  way. 
Lady  Miller  came  to  the  door,  and,  as  she  had  first 
done  to  the  rest  of  us,  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  up 
to  a  most  prodigious  fat  old  lady,  and  introduced 
me  to  her.  This  was  Mrs.  Riggs,  her  ladyship's 
mother,  who  seems  to  have  Bath  Easton  and  its 
owners  under  her  feet. 

'  I  was  smiled  upon  with  a  graciousness  designedly 
marked,  and  seemed  most  uncommonly  welcome. 
Mrs.  Riggs  looked  as  if  she  could  have  shouted  for 
joy  at  sight  of  me  !  She  is  mighty  merry  and 
facetious.  Sir  John  was  very  quiet,  but  very  civil. 

"  I  saw  the  place  appropriated  for  the  vase,  but 
at  this  time  it  was  removed.  As  it  was  hot,  Sir  John 
Miller  offered  us  to  walk  round  the  house,  and  see  his 
greenhouses,  etc.  So  away  we  set  off,  Harriet  Bowdler 
accompanying  me,  and  some  others  following. 

"  We  had  not  strolled  far  ere  we  were  overtaken 
by  another  party,  and  among  them  I  perceived 
Miss  W- ,  my  new  sceptical  friend.  She  joined 

1  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  ed.  Scott,  II,  157. 

2  Ibid.,  I.  157.  3  Ibid.,  I,  158. 
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me  immediately,  and  I  found  she  was  by  no  means 
in  so  sad  a  humour  as  when  I  saw  her  last ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  seemed  flightily  gay. 

"  '  Were  you  never  here  before  ?  '  she  asked  me. 

"  '  No/ 

"  '  No  ?  why,  what  an  acquisition  you  are  then  ! 
I  suppose  you  will  contribute  to  the  vase  ?  ' 
1  No,  indeed  !  ' 

"  '  No  more  you  ought ;  you  are  quite  too  good 
for  it/ 

"  '  No,  not  that ;  but  I  have  no  great  passion  for 
making  the  trial.  You,  I  suppose,  have  contributed  ? ' 

"  'No,  never — I  can't.  I  have  tried,  but  I  could 
never  write  verses  in  my  life — never  get  beyond 
"Cupid"  and  "stupid/' 

"  l  Did  Cupid,  then,  always  come  in  your  way  ? 
What  a  mischievous  urchin  !  ' 

'  No,  he  has  not  been  very  mischievous  to  me 
this  year/ 

"  '  Not  this  year  ?  Oh,  very  well !  He  has  spared 
you,  then,  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  !  ' 

"  She  laughed,  and  we  were  interrupted  by  more 
,  company/' 1 

How  Lady  Miller  succeeded  in  attracting  to  this 
foolish  trifling  people  of  false  taste  and  artificial 
emotion,  is  revealed  by  Madam  D'Arblay's  amusing 
sketch  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whalley,  D.D.  (1746-1828), 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  famous  Vase. 

"  One  of  the  clergymen/'  says  Madam  D'Arblay 
in  a  sketch  which  reminds  us  of  Jane  Austen,  "  was 

Mr.  W ,  a  young  man  who  has  a  house  on  the 

Crescent,  and  is  one  of  the  best  supporters  of  Lady 
Miller's  vase  at  Bath  Easton.  He  is  immensely  tall, 
thin  and  handsome,  but  affected,  delicate,  and 
sentimentally  pathetic  ;  and  his  conversation  about 
his  own  '  feelings  '  about  '  amiable  motives,'  and 
about  the  wind,  which,  at  the  Crescent,  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  dying  horror,  '  blew  in  a  manner  really 
frightful !  '  diverted  me  the  whole  evening.  But 

1  Diary,  I,  415-7. 
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Miss  Thrale,  not  content  with  private  diversion, 
laughed  out  at  his  expression,  till  I  am  sure  he 
perceived  and  understood  her  merriment/'  l 

Though  Lady  Miller's  proceedings  were  obviously 
the  cause  of  much  amusement  to  unsympathetic 
beings  such  as  Walpole,  nevertheless  they  brought 
her  the  respect  and  homage  of  Bath  "  society/' 

"  Notwithstanding  Bath  Easton  is  so  much 
laughed  at  in  London,"  writes  Madam  D'Arblay  in 
1780,  "  nothing  is  more  tonish  than  to  visit  Lady 
Miller."  • 

But  even  in  Bath  adverse  critics  sometimes 
appeared,  and  the  same  diarist  has  left  us  an  amusing 
record  of  a  quarrel  about  the  Batheaston  Vase, 
which  threatened  to  disrupt  a  tea-drinking  party  in 
Spring  Gardens,  in  the  year  1780. 

1  We  all  sat  in  one  box,  but  we  had  three  tea- 
makers.  Miss  Weston  presided  at  that  table  to  which 
I  belonged,  and  Augusta,  Captain  Bouchier,  and 
herself  were  of  one  set.  And  gay  enough  we  were, 
for  the  careless  rattle  of  Captain  Bouchier,  which 
paid  no  regard  to  the  daintiness  of  Miss  Weston, 
made  her  obliged,  in  her  own  defence,  to  abate  her 
finery  and  laugh,  and  rally,  and  rail,  in  her  turn. 
But  at  last  I  began  to  fear  that  this  flighty  officer 
would  bring  on  a  serious  quarrel,  for,  among  other 
subjects  he  was  sporting,  he,  unfortunately,  started! 
that  of  the  Bath  Easton  Vase,  which  he  ridiculed 
without  mercy,  and  yet  according  to  all  I  have- 
heard  of  it,  without  any  injustice  ;  but  Mrs.  Whalley, 
who  overheard  him,  was  quite  irritated  with  him. 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Miller  are  her  friends,  and  she 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  vindicate  even 
this  vain  folly,  which  she  did  weakly  and  warmly, 
while  Captain  Bouchier  only  laughed  and  ridiculed 
them  the  more.  Mrs.  Whalley  then  coloured,  and 
grew  quite  enraged,  reasoning  upon  the  wickedness 
of  laughing  at  her  good  friends,  and  talking  of 
generosity  and  sentiment.  Meanwhile,  he  scampered 

1  Diary,  I,  328.  2  Ibid.,  I,  381. 
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from  side  to  side,  to  avoid  her  ;  laughed,  shouted, 
and  tried  every  way  of  braving  it  out,  but  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  be  serious,  and  enter  into  a  solemn 
defence  of  his  intentions,  which  were,  he  said,  to 
ridicule  the  vase,  not  the  Millers/'  1 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  "  elegant  " 
circle  of  literary  exquisites.  In  1781  Lady  Miller 
died  and  the  circle  at  Batheaston  was  finally 
dissolved.  Their  fame,  such  as  it  was,  has  long 
since  perished,  the  vase  which  received  their  inspired 
utterances  is  destroyed,8  the  once  famous  villa  is  now 
forgotten,  and  Bath  is  forsaken  of  the  Muses. 

I  But  now,  disastrous  change  ! — alas  !  no  more 

Her  gentle  looks,  and  dulcet  voice  invite 
The  willing  train  their  festive  songs  to  pour, 

And  wing  the  passing  moments  with  delight ; 
O'er  the  lone  vase,  e'erwhile  so  gaily  crown 'd, 
13^         A  dim  hand  draws  the  veil  of  sable  lawn  around.8 

II 

Where,  Lichfield,  the  unrivall'd  sway 

Brave  Andre  *  once  assign'd  to  thee  ? 
He  bade  thee  thy  spired  head  display 
Amid  thy  vales,  and  proudly  say, — 

I  am,  and  there  is  none  but  me  ! 

Enchantress,  broken  is  thy  spell, 

Snapt  thy  charm'd  wand,  eclips'd  thy  star  ; 

And  to  the  dark  and  narrow  cell 

The  Spirit  points,  here  wont  to  dwell, 
And  spreads  his  purple  beams  afar. 

Yes,  the  fair  Spirit  of  delight, 

So  long  who  made  these  bowers  his  home  ! 

Now  sad  he  folds  his  pinions  bright, 

And,  pondering  the  sepulchral  blight, 
Sits  mute  and  sorrowing  on  the  tomb.  5 

1  Diary,  I,  393-4. 

2  Professor  Earle  (Bath  Ancient  and  Modern,  1864,  p.  214)  says  the  vase 
no  longer  exists.     The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states  that  after 
Lady  Miller's  death  it  was  "  purchased  by  Edwyn  Dowding,  of  Bath, 
and  placed  by  him  in  the  public  park  of  the  town."     V.  Dobson's  note, 
Diary,  I,  416. 

8  To  the  Memory  of  Lady  Miller ;  Madame  D'Arblay's  Poetical  Works 
of  Anna  Seward,  II,  153. 

4  Major  Andre  was  the  ill-fated  suitor  of  Honoria  Sneyd.  His  memory 
was  honoured  by  Anna  in  a  Monody. 

6  Anna  Seward :    To  Remembrance,  Poetical  Works,  III,  400-1. 
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But  if  the  poetic  flame  so  carefully  fanned  by  the 
Millers  at  Bath  was  finally  extinguished,  it  was  not 
before  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fresh  literary  coterie  had 
been  lighted  at  its  fire.  At  Lichfield,  dominated  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  singer  of  the  loves  of  the  plants, 
and  by  the  sentimental  Anna  Seward,  there  existed 
a  circle  of  literary  aspirants  who  lingered  in  the  after- 
glow of  the  Augustan  sunset. 

"  Miss  Seward's  poetical  powers/'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  appear  to  have  lain  dormant,  or  to  have 
been  only  sparingly  exercised,  until  her  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Miller,  whose  fanciful  and  romantic 
institution  at  Bath  Easton  was  then  the  subject  of 
public  attention/' 1 

Anna  had  occasionally  contributed  to  the  famous 
Vase,  and  had  been  duly  awarded  the  prize  on  several 
occasions.  On  Lady  Miller's  death  in  1781,  she  wrote 
the  lines  inscribed  on  her  monument  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  Bath,  besides  another  poem  to  her  memory. 
Her  elegiac  verse,  a  type  soon  followed  by  reason  of 
the  early  death  of  her  sister,  is  but  weak  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Gray  : 

Yet  e'en  these  rankling  woes  some  respite  find, 
And  on  the  smiling  landscape  sooth 'd  I  gaze, 

Where  joy's  wild  music  cheers  the  drooping  mind, 
As  Nature's  warblers  swell  the  song  of  praise.2 

Her  Love  Elegies  and  Epistles  are  equally  dull : 

Dreary  and  dark,  in  autumn's  wane, 

The  mournful  evening  falls, 
And  hollow  winds  and  chilling  rain 

Beat  fast  upon  the  walls.3 

Many  of  her  poems  are  inspired  by  friendship,  and 
were  sent  to  friends.  Anna  was  incurably  sentimen- 
tal and  romantic  in  feeling,  though  she  imitated 
and  admired  the  classical  age  of  letters. 

To  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  shared  the  Sewards'  home,  she  composes 
in  May  1772,  an  Epistle,  written  in  a  summer  evening, 

i  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  I,  xi.       2  Ibid.,  I,  2.       *  Ibid.,  I,  25. 
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from  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  an  incident  possibly  due 
to  a  suggestion  taken  from  Joseph  Wart  on.1  She 
writes  odes  to  the  Sun,  on  the  Pythagorean  System, 
and  On  the  Future  Existence  of  Brutes.  Bu£  the 
worthless  though  prolific  muse  of  Miss  Seward  is 
unworthy  of  detailed  study.  Nor  need  we  say  more 
of  her  poetic  friends  ;  of  Dr.  Darwin,  author  of  The 
Botanic  Garden  (1789), 2  of  Mr.  Day,  author  of — 

"  two  noble  poems,  The  Dying  Negro,  and  The  Devo- 
ted Legions ;  also  Sandford  and  Merton,  which  by 
wise  parents  is  put  into  every  youthful  hand."  s 

Other  poets  of  this  select  circle  were  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  Mr.  Munday,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward, 
Anna's  father,  and  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Vyse. 

"  These, ty  says  the  indignant  historian  of  the 
Lichfield  coterie,  "  were  the  men  whose  intellectual 
existence  passed  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
depreciating  estimate  of  Lichfield  talents."  4 

They  wrote  elegies  in  feeble  imitation  of  Shen- 
stone,  admired  their  friends'  verses  in  order  that 
their  own  might  be  in  turn  admired,  objected  to 
external,  adverse  criticism,  and  sentimentalised  to 
their  hearts'  content.  The  value  of  their  criticism 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  poetic 
"  Swan  "  considers  Dr.  Darwin's  lines — 

Your  lucid  hands  condense,  with  fingers  chill, 
The  blue  mist  hovering  round  the  gelid  hill, 

form  "  a  couplet  rivalling  in  picturesque  beauty  " 
Collins's  Ode  to  Evening ! 5  In  the  light  of  Anna 
Seward's  revelations  we  feel  no  surprise  at  BoswelTs 
remark  on  Johnson  in  1768  : 

"  He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at  Lich- 
field, but  had  grown  very  weary  before  he  left  it/'6 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  struggling  between  a  native  love 
of  truth  and  the  exigences  of  the  task  of  editing  her 

1  V.  supra,  p.  205.  2  Vol.  II,  1789  ;  Vol.  I,  1791. 

3  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Darwin,  by  Anna  Seward,  London,  1804,  p.  19. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  75.  6  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
6  Boswell's  Lif&of  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  II,  52. 
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works,  which  the  poetess  had  voluntarily  imposed 
upon  him,  makes  the  following  comment  upon  Miss 
Seward's  critical  powers  : 

"  The  partiality  with  which  Miss  Seward  regarded 
the  poetical  attempts  of  her  friends,  formed  another 
class  of  exceptions  to  her  peculiar  taste  for  the  mag- 
nificent in  poetry.  She  found,  with  an  ingenuity 
which  the  subject  rendered  wonderful,  reasons  for 
liking  what  her  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  author 
had  previously  determined  her  to  admire.  Her 
literary  enthusiasm,  ardent  as  it  was,  became  in  such 
cases  tempered  and  qualified  by  the  yet  keener  in- 
terest she  felt  in  those  friends  whom  she  valued  ; 
and,  if  this  caused  an  occasional  anomaly  in  her 
critical  system,  those  who  have  experienced  its 
benefit,  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  her  heart/' x 

With  a  talent  that  almost  amounted  to  genius  for 
praising  bad  poets  and  denouncing  good  ones,  Anna 
and  her  friends  recorded  their  critical  estimates  of 
the  writers  of  their  day.  She  was  always  discovering 
genius  where  it  was  non-existent,  and  occasionally 
denounced  it  as  folly  when  it  showed  its  head. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  Lyrical  Ballads  she  adversely 
criticised  Coleridge's  Ancient  .Mariner  as  '  the 
greatest  quiz  of  a  composition  I  ever  met  with — 
but  it  has  very  fine  strokes  of  genius."  2  "  Words- 
worth," she  thinks,  "  has  genius — but  his  poetry  is 
harsh,  turgid,  and  obscure." 3  In  the  following 
passage  we  see  "  The  Swan  of  Lichfield  "  at  the  height 
of  her  critical  argument : 

"  Surely  Wordsworth  must  be  mad  as  was  ever 
the  poet  Lee.  Those  volumes  of  his,  which  you  were 
so  good  to  give  me,  have  excited,  by  turns,  my  tender- 
ness and  warm  admiration,  my  contemptuous  aston- 
ishment and  disgust.  The  two  latter  rose  to  their 
utmost  height  while  I  read  about  his  dancing 
daffodils,  ten  thousand,  as  he  says,  in  high  dance 

1  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Scott,  I,  xxvii.  2  Letters,  V,  183. 

3  Ibid.,  V,  6 1  ;  v.  also  VI,  258. 
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in  the  breeze  beside  the  river,  whose  waves  dance 
with  them,  and  the  poet's  heart  we  are  told,  danced 
too.  Then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  in  the  hours  of 
pensive  or  of  pained  contemplation,  these  same 
capering  flowers  flash  on  his  memory,  and  his  heart, 
losing  its  cares,  dances  with  them  again. 

"  Surely  if  his  worst  foe  had  chosen  to  caricature 
this  egotistic  manufacturer  of  metaphysic  import- 
ance upon  trivial  themes,  he  could  not  have  done 
it  more  effectually  !  "  * 

"  Miss  Seward,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  in 
practice  trained  and  attached  to  that  school  of 
picturesque  and  florid  description,  of  lofty  metaphor 
and  bold  personification,  of  a  diction  which  inversion 
and  the  use  of  compound  epithets  rendered  as  remote 
as  possible  from  the  tone  of  ordinary  language,  which 
was  introduced  or  at  least  rendered  fashionable, 
by  Darwin,  but  which  was  too  remote  from  common 
life,  and  natural  expression,  to  retain  its  popularity. 
Yet  her  taste/'  he  adds,  "  though  perhaps  over- 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  which  she  adopted  in  her 
own  compositions,  readily  admitted  the  claims  of 
Pope,  Collins,  Gray,  Mason,  and  of  all  those  bards 
who  have  condescended  to  add  the  graces  of  style 
and  expression  to  poetical  thought  and  imagery/'  * 

No  reader  of  the  fair  Anna's  critical  remarks  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  "  to  Spenser,  and  the 
poets  of  his  school,  she  leant  a  very  unwilling  ear."  3 

She  was  not  slow  to  detect  faults  in  Wordsworth, 
but  the  sublime  Hayley  was  beyond  criticism.  In 
a  sonnet,  On  seeing  Mr.  Hayley' s  Works  Invidiously 
criticised,  etc.,  she  valiantly  defends  her  hero,  bidding 
his  critics — 

Rise  !  that  another  Dunciad  soon  may  save 
Your  renown'd  tribe  from  Lethe's  whelming  wave, 
And  Hayley  bear  you  through  the  walks  of  time, 
Rendering  your  worthless  names  immortal  as  his  rhyme  ! 

1  Letters,  VI,  366-7. 

2  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Scott,  I,  xxv-xxvi.  3  Ibid.,  p.  xxvi. 
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In  her  verses  To  the  Memory  of  Lady  Miller  she  tells 

how — 

Hayley  flashes  in  a  type  of  flame.1 

She  would  be  an  Augustan,  but  her  Augustanism  is 
so  dissolved  in  sentimentality  that  she  would  have 
become  a  target  for  Pope  had  he  lived  to  know  her. 
She  is  touched  by  romance  to  a  false  sentiment  that 
Shelley  would  have  scorned.  Yet  at  times  her  verse 
suggests  a  burlesque  prelude  to  that  of  the  immortal 
poet  who  followed  her. 

In  January  1773  she  wrote  verses  to  Time  Past, 
which  conclude  with  the  following  stanza  : 

Affection, — Friendship, — Sympathy, — your  throne 
Is  winter's  glowing  hearth  ; — and  ye  were  ours, 
Thy  smile,  Honora,  made  them  all  our  own. 
Where  are  they  now  ? — alas  !  their  choicest  powers 
Faded  at  thy  retreat ; — for  thou  art  gone, 
And  many  a  dark,  long  eve  I  sigh  alone, 
In  thrill'd  remembrance  of  the  vanish'd  hours, 
When  storms  were  dearer  than  the  balmy  gales, 
And  the  grey  barren  fields  than  green  luxuriant  vales 

Forty-seven  years  later,  Shelley  was  to  sing  : 

There  is  regret,  almost  remorse, 

For  Time  long  past : 
'Tis  like  a  child's  beloved  corse 
A  father  watches,  till  at  last 
Beauty  is  like  remembrance,  cast 

From  Time  long  past. 

In  her  verses  in  memory  of  Lady  Miller,  Anna  Seward 

writes  : 

• 
Ye  Sister  Nine,  that  weep  departed  worth, 

Pour  from  your  echoing  strings  the  soothing  lay, 
Chaunt  the  slow  requiem  o'er  this  hallow'd  earth, 

That  hides  your  Laura's  life-deserted  clay  ; 
Hides  the  cold  heart,  which  glow'd  with  all  your  fires, 
The  hand,  that  deck'd  with  wreaths  your  many-chorded  lyres. 

It  reads  like  an  intentional  parody  of  Shelley's 
Adonais,  which  appeared  some  forty  years  later. 
History  records  one  compliment  to  Miss  Seward 
from  her  famous  contemporary,  "  the  arrogant 

1  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Scott,  II,  159. 
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Johnson/' l  It  was,  perhaps,  ambiguous,  certainly 
not  exalted,  but  we  are  glad  to  quote  it  in  conclusion 
as  it  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  invention  after 
so  much  adverse  comment : 

"  I  shewed  him,"  says  Boswell,  "  some  verses  on 
Lichfield  by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  re- 
ceived from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him 
approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of 
a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been  told  he  had  paid 
to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to  him  The  Colum- 
biade,  an  epic  poem,  by  Madame  du  Boccage  : — 
'  Madam,  there  is  not  anything  equal  to  your  de- 
scription of  the  sea  round  the  North  Pole,  in  your 
Ode  on  the  death  of  Captain  Cook/  " 

What  joy  the  sentimental  Anna  would  distil  from 
that  remark  ! 

Ill 

I  too,  allur'd  by  love  of  lofty  rhime, 
Left  the  white  cliff  where  Britain's  surges  roar  ; 

And  much  I  hop'd  from  this  inspiring  clime, 
Arno's  rich  vale,  and  Tiber's  classic  shore.2 

One  other  refuge  the  rejected  Augustan  Muses 
found  before  their  final  and  complete  extinction. 
They  fled  to  Italy,  and  in  Florence,  amid  the  English 
colony  there,  made  a  last  stand. 

The  founder  of  the  "  school "  was  Robert  Merry 
(1755-98),  who  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  His  life  at  Cambridge 
was  not  impeccable,  and  leaving  the  University 
without  taking  his  degree,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  accordance  with  his  father's  wishes.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  bought  a  commission  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  but  after  squandering  his  money,  he 
sold  out.  At  twenty-five  he  found  himself  poor, 
unsettled,  and  a  disappointment  to  all  but  himself. 
He  wandered  about  the  Continent  for  several  years, 
and  finally  settled  in  Florence.  The  year  1784 

1  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Darwin,  p.  71. 

2  On  the  Pleasures  of  Poetry,  Florence  Miscellany,  p.  136. 
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found  him  there,  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy, the  Accademia  della  Crusca,  and  of  an 
English  society,  the  "  Oziosi."  For  the  membership 
of  the  latter  he  was  no  doubt  eminently  suited. 

Other  members  of  this  society  were  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
who  had  sought  in  Florence  a  refuge  from  the  storm 
raised  by  her  second  marriage,  and  a  Mr.  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Greathead.  Parsons  was  a  flirtatious 
bachelor,  Greathead  was  married  to  a  beautiful 
wife. 

Having,  unfortunately,  nothing  better  to  do,  they 
wrote  poetry.  Some  of  these  verses  were  printed  and 
published  at  Florence  in  1784,  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  The  Arno  Miscellany.  The  few  verses  in  this 
small  collection  are  weak  imitations  of  earlier 
eighteenth-century  poets.  Sometimes  a  line  is  taken 
almost  entire  from  an  earlier  writer.1  The  following 
Epode  reads  like  an  intentional  parody  of  Gray  : 

Sweet  the  Lily  glides  above, 

Sweet  the  swallow  skims  the  noon, 
Sweet  the  liquid  whispers  rove, 

Vocal  to  the  checquer'd  moon. 
Pliant  o'er  the  prowling  plain 
Graces  three  in  crested  train, 
Now,  with  humid  vengeance  beating, 

Shrowd  the  happier  lance  of  fear  : 
Now,  in  streams  of  hope  retreating, 

Raise  the  roseate  rapture  here  : 
And  oft  as  Venus  binds  her  turtle's  nest, 
In  melting  folds  they  smile  and  occupy  her  breast  .* 

But  this  rare,  small  volume,  The  Arno  Miscellany, 
privately  printed,  with  its  few  poems,  was  but  the 
insignificant  prelude  to  the  coming  poetic  deluge. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1785,  there 
appeared  a  larger,  more  ambitious  selection,  pub- 
lished at  Florence  and  entitled,  The  Florence  Mis- 

i  To  pass  the  time  is  all  we  crave, 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,     (p.  23.) 
(Cf.  Grongar  Hill.) 

Since  all  that  creep,  and  all  that  fly, 
Must  soon  or  late  resign  their  breath,     (p.  9.) 
(Cf.  Gray's  Ode  to  Spring.) 

*  Arno  Miscellany,  p  32. 
29 
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cellany.    Mrs.  Piozzi' s  Preface  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  candour. 

11  Why  we  wrote  the  verses/'  she  says,  "  may 
be  easily  explained,  we  wrote  them  to  divert  our- 
selves, and  to  say  kind  things  of  each  other  ;  we 
collected  them  that  our  reciprocal  expressions  of 
kindness  might  not  be  lost,  and  we  printed  them 
because  we  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
mutual  partiality/' l 

'  Though  we  have  perhaps  transgressed  the  Persian 
rule  of  sitting  silent  till  we  could  find  something  im- 
portant or  instructive  to  say/'  continues  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"we  shall  at  least  be  allow'd  to  have  glistened  inno- 
cently in  Italian  Sunshine,  and  to  have  imbibed  from 
its  rays  the  warmth  of  mutual  Benevolence/' 2 

To  place  upon  Italian  sunshine  the  responsibility 
for  the  productions  which  follow,  is  an  unworthy 
means  of  escape.  In  a  poem  by  Merry,  excellently 
called  Madness,  we  find  such  verses  as  this  : 

Was  it  rapture,  was  it  pain, 
Was  it  hope  that  fired  my  vein, 
As  I  pressed  my  ravished  fair  ? 
She  I  loved  was  never  there. 
Some  are  mad  for  love  they  say, 
Others  fight,  and  others  pray, 
Others  lay  them  down  and  weep, 
Hush,  my  tyrant  sinks  to  sleep.8 

In  an  Advertisement  to  this  volume,  the  reader  is 
informed  that  the  poems  included  are  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Greathead,  Merry,  and  Parsons.  In 
some  of  their  effusions  the  writers  act  their  parts  as 
members  of  a  mutual  congratulation  society.  Merry, 
in  ecstatic  verses  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  tells  us  how — 

When  Parsons  pours  his  lay, 
Correctly  wild,  or  sweetly  strong  ; 
When  Greathead  charms  the  list'ning  day, 
With  English,  or  Italian  song, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  5.  2  Ibid.,  p.  6.  *  Ibid  ,  pp.  39-40. 
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Or  when  with  trembling  wing  I  try, 
Like  some  sad  wounded  bird  to  fly, 
Your  fost'ring  smiles  you  ne'er  refuse, 
But  are  the  Pallas,  and  the  Muse.1 

Another  poem,  an  Ode  to  Mrs.  Greathead,  written 
by  Parsons,  opens  with  the  following  sublime 
invocation  : 

O  blest  with  Taste,  with  Genius  blest, 

Sole  mistress  of  thy  Bertie's  breast, 
Who  to  his  love-enraptur'd  arms  art  given, 
The  rich  reward  his  virtues  claim  from  Heaven  !  * 

They  were  very  proud  of  their  superior  sensibility, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  it  in  verse.  Parsons 
sings  : 

Yet  are  these  joys  to  vulgar  souls  unknown, 
Unfelt  by  those  who  view  them  with  disdain, 

Joys  by  the  sacred  Muse  reserv'd  alone 

For  them  the  fav'rites  of  her  blissful  reign.8 

They  are,  too,  keenly  conscious  of  the  lack  of  due 
appreciation  of  their  merits,  in  a  careless,  unsym- 
pathetic world  : 

Not  that  their  brows  with  laurel  wreath  are  bound, 
And  listening  crouds  their  choral  plaudits  raise  ; 

Not  that  proud  Fame's  wide-echoing  trump  shall  sound 
To  spread  from  pole  to  pole  their  deathless  praise. 

But  that  of  Heav'n  belov'd,  and  Fancy-blest, 
All  nature  to  their  eye  appears  more  bright ; 

Her  every  charm  with  rapture  fills  their  breast, 
And  not  a  grace  eludes  their  piercing  sight.4 

But  though  they  imitate  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
century  in  form  and  often  in  substance,  they  have 
nevertheless  taken  some  touch  of  romantic  colouring 
— a  false,  artificial,  affected  romanticism — senti- 
mentality : 

Their  eye's  "  fine  phrenzy  "  marks  her  ample  reign, 
Entranc'd  they  bend  before  each  awful  form  ; 

The  dark-brow'd  forest,  and  the  boundless  main, 
The  cloud-capt  mountain  and  the  whelming  storm. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  105.     2  Ibid.,  p.  107.     *  Ibid.,  p.  134    4  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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For  them  more  beauteous  smiles  the  vernal  day, 
And  brighter  tints  adorn  the  rural  bowers  ; 

Tis  theirs  to  rove  thro'  scenes  for  ever  gay, 
And  cull  Imagination's  fairest  flowers. 

Chants  the  lone  throstle  at  the  close  of  day, 
Or  shines  the  dew-drop  on  the  morning  rose, 

Or  breathes  the  wood-bine  on  their  noon-tide  way, 
No  common  transport  in  their  bosom  glows. 

Where'er  they  stray  beneath  propitious  skies, 
Soft  music  trills,  etherial  forms  appear  ; 

Visions  withheld  but  from  poetic  eyes, 

And  sounds  that  only  greet  the  purged  ear.1 

The  supernatural,  too,  lured  these  Delia  Cruscan 
writers  to  such  an  effort  as  this  from  Sir  Roland,  by 
Merry  : 

The  Hero  leaps  upon  th'  uncertain  strand, 
•    And  lifts  his  unsheath'd  sword  with  desp'rate  hand. 
While  slow  he  trod  this  desolated  coast, 
From  the  crack'd  ground  uprose  a  warning  ghost, 
Whose  figure  all-confused  was  dire  to  view, 
And  loose  his  mantle  flow'd  of  shifting  hue  ; 
He  shed  a  lustre  round,  and  sadly  press'd 
What  seem'd  his  hand  upon  what  seem'd  his  breast.2 

Some  little  time  after  the  appearance  of  The 
Florence  Miscellany  the  circle  in  Florence  broke  up 
and  returned  to  England.  In  June  1787,  Merry, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Delia  Crusca,"  sent  to 
The  World,  a  daily  paper,  a  poem  entitled,  The 
Adieu  and  Recall  to  Love.  It  was  a  weak  poem, 
expressing  what  Cowper  had  already  said  in  his 
stanzas  on  Mrs.  Greville's  Prayer  for  Indifference* 

The  tender  smile,  the  thrilling  tear, 
Have  now  no  pangs,  no  joys  for  me, 
So  fare  thee  well,  for  I  am  free, 

sings  Merry  to  Cupid  ;  and  he  continues  : 

Then  flutter  hence  on  wanton  wing, 
Or  lave  thee  in  yon  lucid  spring, 
Or  take  thy  bev'rage  from  the  rose, 
Or  on  Louisa's  breast  repose.4 

1  The  Florence  Miscellany,  pp.  134- 5.     z  Ibid.,  p.  140.     8  V.  supra,  p.  335. 
4  British  Album,  4th  ed.,  1792,  I,  I. 
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But  with  the  departure  of  love  the  day  darkens, 
and  the  verses  conclude  : 

Alas  !  is  all  this  boasted  ease 

To  lose  each  warm  desire  to  please, 

No  sweet  solicitude  to  know 

For  others'  bliss,  for  others'  woe, 

A  frozen  apathy  to  find, 

A  sad  vacuity  of  mind  ? 

O  hasten  back,  then,  heavenly  Boy, 

And  with  thine  anguish  bring  thy  joy  ! 

Return  with  all  thy  torments  here, 

And  let  me  hope,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 

O  rend  my  heart  with  ev'ry  pain  ! 

But  let  me,  let  me  love  again.1 

Bad  as  are  the  verses,  the  psychology  is  that  of  the 
new  poetry.  A  few  days  later,  another  poem, 
entitled,  To  Delia  Crusca,  the  Pen,  and  signed  "  Anna 
Matilda/'  appeared  in  the  same  newspaper.  It  began 
as  follows  : 

O  !  seize  again  thy  golden  quill, 
And  with  its  point  my  bosom  thrill ; 
With  magic  touch  explore  my  heart, 
And  bid  the  tear  of  passion  start.2 

"  Anna  Matilda  "  was  Mrs.  Hannah  Cowley,  wife 
of  an  East  India  captain,  and  then  in  her  forty- 
fifth  year.  Merry  replied  to  her  poems  and  she  in 
turn  answered  his  replies.  As  she  herself  says  : 

"  The  beautiful  lines  of  the  Adieu  and  Recall 
struck  her  so  forcibly,  that  without  rising  from  the 
table  at  which  she  read,  she  answered  them.  Delia 
Crusca' s  elegant  reply  surprised  her  into  another, 
and  thus  the  correspondence  most  unexpectedly 
became  settled/'  * 

The  remainder  of  the  Florence  coterie  soon  joined 
in  the  contest,  with  verses  which  appeared  in  The 
World  and  The  Oracle.  Greathead,  as  "  Reuben/' 
contended  with  Merry,  for  the  favour  of  "  Anna 
Matilda/'  while  Parsons,  not  to  be  outdone,  assumed 
the  name  of  "  Benedict/'  and  wrote  sonnets  to  an 

1  British  Album,  p.  2.  2  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

3  Poetry  of  Anna  Matilda,  London,  1788,  p.  u. 
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imaginary  "  Melissa/ '  Others,  too,  came  in :  Jerning- 
ham,  who  was  "  The  Bard/'  Mrs.  Robinson  ("  Laura 
Maria  ").  After  these  came  a  long  train,  "  Cesario," 
"Carlos,"  "Adelaide/'  "Orlando,"  "Arno,"  etc., 
whose  identity  is  lost  and  not  worth  seeking. 

A  year  after  his  first  poem  in  The  World,  Merry 
collected  his  poems  into  a  volume,  and  "  Anna 
Matilda  "  did  the  same.1  A  book  of  Delia  Cruscan 
verse  duly  appeared,  entitled,  The  Poetry  of  the  World. 
It  was  later  reprinted  as  The  British  Album.1  In 
this  poetic  contest  "  Anna  Matilda  "  soon  rose  to 
a  high  level  of  poetic  diction.  Even  in  her  first  reply 
to  "  Delia  Crusca  "  she  had  (perhaps  with  a  remi- 
niscence of  Congreve) J  drawn  a  moving  picture  of 
Merry's  pen — 

Borne  on  the  vapour  of  a  sigh. 

But  this  flight  she  soon  left  far  below,  soaring  to 
such  heights  as  this  : 

Was  it  the  Shuttle  of  the  Morn 
That  wove  upon  the  Cobweb 'd  Thorn 
Thy  airy  Lay  ?  * 

Cobwebs  seem  to  have  made  a  peculiar  appeal 
to  their  emotions,  for  elsewhere  we  meet  the  in- 
junction : 

Hush'd  be  each  under  note  ! — Soft  silence  spread, 
With  ermine  hand,  thy  cobweb  robe  around.5 

"  Delia  Crusca  "  paints  a  moving  picture  of  himself 
sorrowing  over  the  death  of  a  friend  : 

When,  at  close  of  day, 
To  the  lone  vale  I  took  my  way, 
The  sad  vibration  of  faint  Echo's  breath, 
Brought  to  my  heart  the  dirge  of  Death.6 

Such  are  the  poems  of  The  British  Album,  mere 
sentimental  verbiage,  and  imitation  of  earlier  poets  ; 

1  Poetry  of  Anna  Matilda,  London,  1788,  p.  1 1.       *  British  Album,  II,  107. 

2  Fourth  edition,  with  additions,  1792.  ~°  Ibid.,  I,  17. 

8  On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  singing.  6  Ibid.,  I,  63-4. 
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the  only  exception  is  "  Alley's  "  Characteristic  Song, 
the  ballad  of  Wapping  Old  "Stairs.1 

At  last  "Delia  Crusca"  and  "Anna  Matilda" 
the  Platonic  lovers,  met,  but  though  the  poetical 
correspondence  pursued  its  maudlin  course  of  false 
pleading  and  artificial  response,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Merry  in  1796  married  a  Miss  Brun- 
ton,  an  actress.  As  their  mock  love  interlude 
increased,  so  did  the  badness  of  their  verses.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  poet  in  Patience,  when  the  dis- 
dainful "  Anna  "  writes  : 

I'll  spare  a  sigh  to  moments  fled — 
But  Anna  shall  to  thee  be  dead. 
See — to  my  couch  I  laughing  turn — 
Poetic  Passions  vainly  burn  ! 
The  freshest  Rose-leaves  for  my  head 
Shall  form  a  blushing  scented  bed  ; 
The  elastic  Camomile  unprest 
Invite  the  sick'ning  heart  to  rest.2 

But  other  hearts,  besides  "  Anna's/'  were  "  sicken- 
ing "  ;  these,  instead  of  turning  for  relief  to  rose-leaves 
and  camomile,  turned  to  satire.  William  Gifford 
turned  the  light  of  satire  upon  them  in  his  Baviad  and 
Maviad,?  to  which  Mathias  added  his  approbation 
in  The  Pursuits  of  Literature.* 

Merry's  democratic  sentiments  found  satisfaction 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  went  over  to 
France,  where,  if  Walpole  be  correct,  he  narrowly 
missed  being  hanged  by  the  rebels.6  Walpole  indeed 
asserts  that  Merry's  departure  for  France  was  due 
to  Gifford's  satire. 

"  I  have  wished,"  writes  Walpole,  "  that  the 
masterly  author  of  the  Baviad  would  spend  some  of 
his  shafts  on  the  centurions  of  the  mob  :  he  certainly 
drove  that  bombast  and  unintelligible  rhapsodist, 
Merry,  to  hide  his  head  in  the  confusions  of  Paris." 

1  British  Album,  II,  57.  3  New  and  revised  ed.,  1797. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  137.     .  4  J794' 

5  v.  Walpole' s  Letters,  ed.  Toynbee,  XV,  142. 

6  Ibid.,  XV,  162.     The  reason  Merry  gives  in  the  Preface  to  his  Laurel 
of  Liberty,  1790,  is  more  probably  correct,  i.e.  to  judge  the  Revolution. 
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In  1790  an  ode  by  Merry  in  favour  of  Revolutionary 
principles  appeared,  entitled,  The  Laurel  of  Liberty. 
The  usual  bombastic  language  appears  in  this  poem. 
We  find  Merry  asking  the  Muse  to — 

Hang  o'er  his  eye  thy  gossamery  tear. 
We  find  here  also  : 

Gauzy  Zephyrs  flutt'ring  o'er  the  plain, 
On  Twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain. 

and — 

Summer's  tints  begemm'd  the  beauteous  scene, 
And  silky  Ocean  slept jin  glossiest  green. 

In  1796  Merry  and  his  wife  went  to  America, 
where  three  years  later  he  died.  But  we  have  said 
more  than  sufficient  of  these  Delia  Cruscans.  Their 
work  is  interesting,  for  it  shows,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  clinging  to  the  Augustan  tradition,  that  tradition 
now  bereft  of  all  dignity  and  greatness,  and  reduced 
to  something  upon  which  the  great  Augustans  would 
have  poured  supreme  contempt,  as  did  their  lesser 
representative  Gifford.  How  far  these  writers  be- 
lieved themselves  descendants  of  Augustanism  is 
shown  in  the  following  stanza  by  Parsons,  in  The 
Florence  Miscellany : 

As  when  to  Glory's  seats  the  prophet  flew 
To  his  lov'd  friend  the  mantle  he  resign'd, 

Johnson,  blest  shade  !  shall  his  on  Piozzi  view, 
His  nervous  sense  with  female  softness  join'd.1 

But  along  with  this  degenerate  Augustanism,  with 
this  weak  imitation  of  Collins,  Shenstone,  Gray, 
and  others,  there  went  a  spirit  of  false  romance,  a 
sentimentalism  which  was  of  the  new  age. 

O  SENSIBILITY  !  thy  sceptre  sad 

Points,  where  the  frantic  glance  proclaims  THE  MAD  ! 

sings  "  Anna  Matilda,"  2  and  we  can  well  believe  it. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  also,  that  in  some  in- 
explicable manner,  out  of  all  this  execrably  bad  verse 
and  false  feeling  there  gradually  emerged  the  great 
singers  of  Romance.  In  Sir  Roland,  A  Fragment* 

1  P.  136.  a  British  Album,  I,  70. 

3  Florence  Miscellany,  p.  137. 
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we  have  a  prototype  of  Keats's  Sir  Calidore,  and  in 
The  Laurel  of  Liberty  we  find,  as  in  some  monstrous 
burlesque,  the  spirit  of  Shelley.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  work  of  fools  was  not  without  effect  upon  men 
of  genius. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  that  the  Augustan  day 
was  over.  In  the  satires  of  Gifford  on  the  Delia 
Cruscans,  of  Canning  and  his  friends  on  Darwin  and 
his  circle,  and  in  Horace  Walpole's  cynical  remarks 
on  Batheaston,  we  see  the  decadent  Augustanism, 
turning  to  rend  itself.  Something  of  its  relentless 
ferocity  still  lived  in  these  critics.  The  social  sense 
had  inspired  the  early  Augustans,  and  now  from  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  their  social  verse  had  declined  to 
this  wretched  folly  of  Bath,  Lichfield,  and  Florence ;  it 
had  assimilated  false  sentiment,  and  unreal  emotion, 
and  it  perished  amid  the  scornful  laughter  of  those 
who  still  retained  something  of  the  mordant  satire 
of  the  great  Augustans.  Rent  in  twain  by  such 
internal  discord,  it  speedily  went  down  before  the 
coming  of  Romance. 

IV 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason  ; 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season.1 

Into  this  world  of  fading  enthusiasms,  of  mock 
ecstasies,  of  tawdry  sentiment,  came  in  1798  the 
last  great  poetic  work  of  the  century.  During  walks 
and  talks  amid  the  peaceful  scenery  of  the  Quantocks, 
the  conception  of  Lyrical  Ballads  gradually  assumed 
definite  shape  in  the  minds  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth. During  April  and  May  1798  the  two  poets 
pressed  Cottle  the  publisher  to  come  from  Bristol 
and  discuss  the  publication  of  their  poems.  Cottle 
accepted  the  invitation,  agreed  to  publish  their  work, 
and  returned  to  Bristol  with  the  MS.  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner  in  his  pocket,  as  a  first  instalment  of  the 
forthcoming  book. 

1  Lyrical  Ballads,  ed.  H.  Littledale,  1911,  p.  97. 
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Though  Lyrical  Ballads  marks  a  new  era  in  English 
poetry,  its  authors  were  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
greater  poets  of  their  own  day.  It  shows  in  its  con- 
tents, as  well  as  in  its  name,  the  influence  of  the  ballad 
revival  led  by  Percy,  while  it  continues  the  spirit 
of  Cowper  and  Blake.  The  most  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  the  book  is  its  humanism.  Its  humanism 
is  the  humanism  of  Cowper  carried  to  a  higher  power, 
and  the  form  of  its  expression  is  frequently  like  that 
of  Cowper.  Lyrical  Ballads  definitely  aimed  at 
bringing  literature  back  into  close  relation  with  life. 
Feeling  was'substituted  for  reason,  as  the  fundamental 
inspiration  of  poetic  energy  : 

Love,  now  an  universal  birth, 

From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth, 

— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason  ; 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season.1 

It  was  no  conscious  imitation  of  Cowper  that  turned 
these  later  poets  to  sing  of  Man,  of  his  passions  and 
affections,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but  rather,  it  was — 

The  spirit  of  the  season ; 

though  the  spirit  was  as  yet  unknown  to  many, 
Cowper  had  seen  in  sympathy  the  foundation  of 
man's  happiness2  ;  Wordsworth  saw  in  it  also  the 
heart  of  poetry.  His  love  of  nature  was  linked  to  his 
love  of  humanity  : 

To  her  fair  works  did  nature  link 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 

And  much  it  griev'd  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man.3 

Injthe  light  of  this  universal  sympathy,  the  meanest 
and  jmost  trivial  acts  of  everyday  life  become  for 
him  transfigured  by  a  new  and  strange  beauty,  and 

1  Lyrical  Ballads,  pp.  96-7.  2  V.  supra,  p.  336. 

3  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  115. 
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weighted  with  a  significance  hitherto  unknown.  And 
this  beauty  is  a  part  of  the  mysticism  which  inspired 
Blake.  The  beauty  of  nature,  of  life,  is  seen  as  a 
mystic,  romantic  beauty,  not  remote  and  aloof 
from  man's  passions  and  feelings,  but  hidden  in  the 
very  heart  of  humanity.  Thus,  like  Blake,  the  poet 
becomes  a  prophet,  a  seer  into  the  heart  of  life  : 

Though  absent  long, 

These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me, 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration  : — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure  ;  such,  perhaps, 
As  may  have  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life  ; 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lighten'd  : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.1 

The  tyranny  of  the  intellect  had  gone,  and  with  it 
had  gone  much  of  the  unavailing  sadness  of  the 
August ans.  The  new  poets  trusted  to  feeling,  to 
impulse,  to  passionate  emotion.  They  faced  life,  not 
as  the  Augustans  had  faced  it,  with  a  demand  for 
happiness  through  defiance  or  renunciation,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  supreme  self -surrender.  Life  might  bear 
them  where  it  would,  might  break  them,  but  they 

1  Lyrical  Ballads,  pp.  202-4. 
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would  live  ;  and  in  the  mystic  light  which  illumined 
life  for  them  even  sorrow  lost  half  its  sting,  and  death 
its  terrors. 

To  Blake,  death  brought  none  of  the  agony  and 
fear  it  brought  to  Pope  and  Swift.  "  I  cannot  con- 
sider death,"  he  said  when  near  his  own  end,  "  as. 
anything  but  a  going  from  one  room  to  another/' l 
When  sorrow  and  pain  came  to  these  poets  of  a  later 
day  they  bent  to  it  without  breaking.  Wordsworth,, 
dreaming  of  early,  joyous  days,  sings  : 

That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur  :  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.2 

And  with  this  rejection  of  the  age  of  "  reason  >J 
there  went  also  a  rejection  of  the  artificial,  poetic 
diction  of  that  age.  With  this  new  acceptance  of 
life  there  came  an  acceptance  of  the  language  of 
everyday  existence  ;  with  this  widening  of  humanism 
there  came  a  widening  of  the  poetic  vocabulary  ; 
with  this  enlargement  of  interest  in  humanity  there 
came  an  enlarged  vision  of  the  world.  Henceforth, 
like  Wesley  on  his  evangelical  mission,  the  poet  was 
content  to  take  nothing  less  than  the  world  for  his 
province.  His  interest  was  henceforth  in  life,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  life  would  satisfy  him. 

1  Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  London,  1872,  II,  42. 

2  Lyrical  Ballads,  pp.  206-7. 
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His  art  was  no  longer  to  be  restricted  to  court  or 
town  or  salon.  He  claimed  not  only  the  natural, 
but  also  the  supernatural,  as  his  material.  For 
didacticism  he  substituted  emotional  experience  ; 
for  reason,  truth  ;  for  wit,  imagination.  It  is  this 
revolt,  and  this  alone,  that  gives  point  to  Words- 
worth's much-disputed  verses.  In  The  Tables  Turned 
the  poet  contrasts  the  spirit  of  the  dying  age  with 
that  which  was  coming  to  birth  : 

Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife, 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music  ;  on  my  life 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 

And  he  is  no  mean  preacher  ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man  ; 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  nature  brings  ; 

Our  muddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things  ; 

— We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  science  and  of  art ; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves  ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives.1 

That  was  a  song  of  victory  over  the  downfall  of 
"  reason."  The  tyranny  of  intellect  was  ended.  The 
long  night  was  over,  and  men  were  emerging  from  its 
shadow  into  the  clear  light  of  a  new  day.  What 
wonder  that  the  lyric  silence  which  had  so  long  lain 
upon  our  literature  was  broken,  that  our  poets 
once  more  sang  in  the  morning  light  ! 

i  Lyrical  Ballads,  pp.  187-8. 
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